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We  use  the  word  "mortality"  advisedly,  because  there  is  something  that  dies  for 
every  high  school  pupil  that  fails  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
public  provides  him.  There  is  something  of  potential  value  to  the  State  that  dies 
as  a  possibility  every  time  a  high  school  student  gives  up  the  fight  to  obtain  that 
measure  of  education  which  is  to  learning  what  a  sturdy  adolescence  is  to  manhood. 
*  When  the  pupil  leaves  the  high  school  after  the  freshman  year,  or  before 
graduation,  nearly  always  has  something  within  him  been  smothered  in  its  cradle 
which  after  years  may  not  revive. — From  an  editorial  article  on  "High  School  Mor- 
tality" in  The  Raleigh  Times  of  December  14,  1915. 


JANUARY,  1916 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 


The  JSTorth  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  University,  and  will  be  sent  free  of  cost  to 
superintendents,  principals,  and  high  school  teachers  of  the 
State  who  may  wish  to  receive  it.  It  is  devoted  to  the  building 
up  of  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  The  Bulletin  will  pub- 
lish from  time  to  time,  in  addition  to  other  matters  of  interest 
to  high  school  teachers,  pertinent  discussions  of  secondary  school 
conditions,  problems,  etc.,  and  will  endeavor  to  make  itself  help- 
ful in  whatever  ways  it  can.  It  will  welcome  from  the  school 
people  of  the  State  suggestions  looking  to  its  larger  usefulness. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


College  Admission  Credits  for  Vocational  Subjects 

The  recent  action  taken  by  the  faculty  of  the  University,  when 
it  voted  to  accept  in  the  future  two  units  of  approved  work  in 
vocational  subjects  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  three  units  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Applied  Science, 
as  a  part  of  the  fourteen  units  required  for  unconditioned  en- 
trance, will  be  hailed  with  approval  by  the  progressive  school 
people  of  the  State.  This  is  indeed  a  significant  step  of  far- 
reaching  importance.  The  influence  of  this  action  will  be  felt 
promptly  in  both  collegiate  and  secondary  education,  and  no 
one  need  have  any  fears  that  it  will  not  be  both  wholesome  and 
stimulating.  We  hope  to  publish  a  fuller  statement  in  the  April 
number  of  the  Bulletin. 

A  Fine  Body  of  High  School  Workers 

Superintendent  Washington  Catlett,  of  New  Hanover  County, 
contributes  to  the  January  number  of  North  Carolina  Educa^ 
Hon  a  few  paragraphs  entitled  "Afterthoughts  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly."     Among  other  things,  he  says : 

"The  personnel  of  the  high  school  principals  and  teachers  inspired 
hope  for  greater  results  in  the  State.  To  see  these  young  teachers 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  full  of  splendid  potential  energy, 
made  one  wonder  if  they  were  sincere  in  their  work,  earnest  in 
building  a  foundation  for  professional  service  and  leadership,  or 
were  they  using  the  schoolroom  as  a  means  to  a  selfish  end.  Were 
they  giving  half-hearted  work  in  the  schools  for  a  few  years  and 
then  spurning  them  for  imaginary  honors  in  other  fields  of  action?" 

Yes,  Brother  Catlett,  most  of  them  are  giving  full-hearted, 
unselfish  service.  To  many  of  them,  fresh  from  college  walls, 
"bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm,  full  of  splendid  potential 
energy,"  the  disillusionment  has  not  yet  come !  Most  of  them 
would  like  to  remain  in  the  work,  and  they  will  do  so  if  only 
their   working   conditions   can    be    made    reasonably    tolerable. 
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Fresh  from  college  walls  where  they  have  heen  steeped  in  fine 
idealism,  they  have  come  to  their  task  with  large  visions  of  a 
splendid  service  to  be  rendered — a  large  service,  which  the  State 
needs.  And  the  work  they  are  doing,  while  not  by  any  means 
all  that  it  should  be  or  all  that  these  very  principals  and  teachers 
wish  that  it  should  be,  is  nevertheless  telling  mightily  in  the 
educational  regeneration  of  North  Carolina. 

True,  and  pity  'tis  true,  the  schools  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a 
great  many  of  the  more  talented  and  the  more  ambitious  indefi- 
nitely, because  when  the  disillusionment  comes,  many  of  them, 
with  good  ability  and  with  a  fine  spirit  of  service,  will  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  the  stubborn  fact  that  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  limitations  with  which  the  schools  are  hedged 
about  simply  will  not  permit  the  realization  of  these  ideals  in 
actual  practice — simply  will  not  allow  them  to  render  the  service 
which  the  State  needs  and  which  they  see  and  know  that  it 
needs. 

And  just  here  is  where  the  schools  are  losing  out,  and  must 
continue  to  lose  out,  when  they  come  into  competition  with  the 
business  and  professional  world  in  their  bid  for  talent  of  the 
highest  order.  Until  our  whole  public  school  system  is  so  ade- 
quately organized  and  so  efficiently  administered  as  to  hold  the 
best  talent  that  is  temporarily  attracted  to  it;  until  the  short- 
circuiting  processes  now  at  work  in  the  administration  of 
our  school  affairs  are  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  until 
there  is  developed  on  the  part  of  the  community  a  supporting 
attitude  that  demands,  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  cost  of,  a 
really  efficient  system  of  public  education — so  long  must  the 
schools  inevitably  continue  to  serve  as  stepping-stones  for  many 
prospective  lawyers,  doctors,  and  business  men.  "We  are  con- 
fronted here  with  a  sternly  practical  situation  which  we  must 
face  and  meet  as  best  we  may  until  education  becomes  in 
fact  a  profession,  and  the  public  shall  so  regard  it.  So  long  as 
active,  ambitious,  even  patriotic,  young  men  and  women  in  the 
educational  work  find  themselves  unprotected  in  their  calling, 
the  victims  of  petty  whim  and  untoward  circumstance,  so  long 
will  they  be  forced  from  it  and  so  long  must  the  work  continue 
to  suffer. 

When  North  Carolina  comes  to  see  that  the  administration 
and  supervision  of  its  educational  work  is  of  such  possibilities, 
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magnitude,  and  importance  as  to  demand  trained  experts,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  regard  its  educational  system  as  a  pauper  that 
must  heg  for  mere  existence,  maybe  it  will  then  stop  dealing 
with  the  school  business  in  a  manner  that  is  so  parsimonious 
as  to  be  paralyzing. 

But  a  better  day  is  dawning.  So  let  us  take  heart  and  con- 
tinue to  press  forward.  Hats  off  to  the  best  body  of  teachers 
serving  the  State  today ! 

A  Bed-Letter  Day  in  Buncombe 

January  11th  was  a  red-letter  day  for  education  in  Buncombe 
County.  On  that  day  six  special-tax  elections  took  place,  five 
of  which  carried  by  good  majorities.  Nine  districts,  having  a 
total  school  population  of  1,222  and  a  total  property  valuation 
of  $3,155,000,  were  consolidated  into  five  districts,  and  a  special 
tax  of  30  and  90  cents  was  voted. 

The  Mount  Carmel,  Burnham  Heights,  and  Macedonia  dis- 
tricts consolidated  and  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $12,000  to  erect  a 
new  building  for  the  Mount  Carmel  Public  High  School.  The 
school  will  be  centrally  located,  and  its  name  will  probably  be 
changed  to  Zeb  Yance  High  School.  By  the  time  the  fall  term 
opens  a  modern  new  building,  costing,  with  equipment,  some 
$16,000,  will  be  ready  for  use.  This  is  one  of  the  four  State- 
aided  high  schools  of  Buncombe. 

One  of  the  new  special-tax  districts,  Biltmore,  includes  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  famous  Biltmore  estate,  which  will 
pay  over  $6,000  annually  for  the  support  of  the  school.  This 
is  the  largest  amount  of  special  tax  for  a  country  school,  and 
probably  the  largest  amount  for  any  school,  ever  voted  at  one 
time  upon  an  individual  or  an  estate  in  North  Carolina.  This 
district  with  only  125  pupils  will  hereafter  have  an  annual 
school  fund  of  $9,000.  Superintendent  W.  H.  Hipps  is  already 
laying  plans  for  developing  here  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
modern  and  completely  equipped  country  schools  to  be  found 
anywhere.  He  expects  to  erect  a  model  $50,000  building  fully 
and  adequately  equipped  for  the  various  branches  that  should 
be  taught  in  a  small  village  school  of  this  type.  Such  a  school 
will  probably  become  the  despair  of  school  men  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 
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The  Farm-Life  Schools 


There  are  now  in  operation  nineteen  farm-life  schools.  All 
but  three  of  these,  namely,  those  of  Guilford  County,  have 
opened  their  doors  or  have  been  established  during  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  added  that  the 
farm-life  school  is  really  a  department  of  the  public  high  school 
which  provides  for  the  boys  courses  in  agriculture  and  certain 
allied  subjects,  and  for  the  girls  courses  in  home  economics. 
According  to  data  furnished  in  November  by  the  county  super- 
intendents and  high  school  principals,  the  present  value  of  the 
nineteen  high  school  plants,  including  equipment  of  all  kinds  in 
connection  with  which  the  farm-life  departments  are  operated, 
is  $419,452.  Improvements  and  additions  made  during  the  past 
year  amount  to  $178,440.  The  school  buildings  proper  of  these 
nineteen  schools  are  worth  $240,173,  and  the  dormitories  in 
connection  with  them  are  worth  $99,712.  They  own  698  acres 
of  land  worth  $44,640;  barns  worth  $9,590;  stock  and  equip- 
ment worth  $9,996.  Last  year  there  was  spent  for  the  main- 
tenance of  these  particular  departments  $38,650,  contributed 
by  the  State  one-half  and  by  the  counties  one-half.  For  the 
current  year  the  operating  expenses  of  these  departments  will 
be  $63,500. 

The  Shakespeare  Anniversary 

The  tercentenary  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Shakespeare  will 
take  place  in  April.  Many  schools  of  the  State  are  arranging 
attractive  programs  for  the  occasion.  The  high  school  classes 
in  English  literature  ought  by  all  means  to  work  up  a  good  pro- 
gram and  to  get  the  school  authorities  to  set  aside  a  part  of  the 
school  day — say,  an  hour  or  two — for  the  observance  of  this 
celebration  by  the  whole  school.  There  are  untold  possibilities 
for  arranging  and  carrying  out  on  this  occasion  a  program  of 
the  highest  educational  value. 

Accredited  Schools 

The  list  of  North  Carolina  schools  accredited  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  for  the 
year  1915-16  is  given  below. 
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There  are  many  other  schools  in  the  State  that  could  by  slight 
reorganization  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Commission,  and 
every  one  that  can  should  do  so.  There  are  sixty  or  more  schools 
that  can  meet  the  requirements  by  next  fall  if  they  will  only 
put  forth  a  reasonable  effort  to  do  it.  In  some  cases  only  slight 
readjustment  would  be  necessary.  Some  need  to  lengthen  their 
term  to  nine  months,  some  would  have  to  select  teachers  with  a 
little  more  care,  others  would  have  to  lengthen  their  recitation 
periods,  or  reduce  the  number  of  classes  or  pupils  per  teacher, 
and  others  still  would  have  to  administer  their  work  a  little  more 
rigidly.  There  are  at  least  sixty  schools  that  can  and  ought  to 
meet  these  requirements.  The  standards  are  not  unreasonable, 
and  it  should  be  the  ambition  of  every  good  school  to  meet  them. 

The  list  accredited  follows : 

The  city  high  schools  are  those  of  Asheville,  Charlotte,  Dur- 
ham, Elizabeth  City,  Goldsboro,  Raleigh,  Wilmington,  and 
Winston-Salem. 

The  private  schools  accredited  are:  Asheville  School,  Bing- 
ham School  (Asheville),  Fassifern,  Fleet  School,  Horner  Mili- 
tary School,  Oak  Ridge  Institute,  Salem  Academy,  St.  Gene- 
vieve's Academy,  Trinity  Park  School,  and  Warrenton  High 
School. 


8  The  Noeth  Carolina 

THE  GARY  SCHOOLS:    WHAT  LESSONS  DO  THEY  HOLD 
FOR  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA? 

R.  H.  Latham 

Superintendent,  Winston-Salem  Graded  Schools 

If  you  were  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  in  a  city  of 
40,000  people,  and  the  city  of  New  York  were  to  offer  you 
$10,000  for  ten  weeks  of  your  time  to  go  there  and  show  the 
school  authorities  how  to  run  their  schools,  the  rest  of  us  would 
certainly  want  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  your  school 
system.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  William  A. 
Wirt,  Superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Gary,  Indiana,  who  has 
been  called  to  New  York  City  to  help  solve  some  of  the  many 
vexing  educational  problems  of  that  great  city.  Superintendent 
Wirt  seems  to  have  convinced  "the  powers  that  be"  that  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  some  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  appropriated  to  give  the  Gary  Plan,  a  work-study- 
and-play  school  program,  a  fair  trial.  Of  course,  Superintend- 
ent Wirt  is  not  having  everything  his  own  way  in  New  York, 
for  there  are  always  folks  who  oppose  anything  new ;  but  so  far 
as  we  can  tell  from  the  accounts  in  the  New  York  daily  papers, 
he  seems  to  be  more  than  holding  his  own.  At  any  rate,  the 
Gary  schools  are  the  most  discussed  schools  in  this  country 
today,  and  Superintendent  Wirt  has  acquired  a  nation-wide 
reputation  in  educational  circles.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
schools  of  Gary  will  be  the  most  "surveyed"  schools  in  the 
United  States  within  the  next  twelve  months.  From  what  we 
already  know  about  the  Gary  schools,  we  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering whether  the  city  schools  of  North  Carolina  might  not 
with  profit  adopt  some  of  the  Gary  features.  I  want  to  give 
a  true  account  of  the  work  of  Superintendent  Wirt  at  Gary,  by 
using  largely  bulletins  prepared  under  his  supervision  as  the 
source  of  my  information.  So  many  articles  have  been  written 
about  these  schools — many  of  a  very  sensational  and  misleading 
character — that  Superintendent  Wirt  has  been  compelled  to 
deny  the  extravagant  claims  for  the  Gary  schools.  Dean  Burris 
has  prepared  a  government  bulletin  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion Bulletin  No.  591)  which  meets  the  approval  of  Superin- 
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tendent  Wirt,  and  I  have  quoted  from  this  bulletin  a  number 
of  times.  I  have  tried  to  check  up  the  printed  statements  by 
my  own  observations  made  during  a  visit  of  investigation  for  the 
School  Board  of  Winston-Salem  in  June,  1914. 

Dr.  Burris,  author  of  the  Bulletin  on  the  Gary  schools,  asks, 
"Why  the  widespread  interest  in  what  the  school  authorities  of 
Gary  are  doing  and  attempting?"  The  general  answer  is, 
"They  are  using  all  of  the  educational  opportunities  of  the  city 
all  of  the  time,  for  all  the  people,  and  in  a  way  which  reveals  to 
young  and  old  that  what  they  are  doing  is  worth  while." 

Dr.  Claxton,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Bulletin  above  men- 
tioned, says  he  believes  that  the  Gary  schools  "have  succeeded 
in  working  out  plans  for  a  more  economic  use  of  school  funds, 
a  fuller  and  more  effective  use  of  the  time  of  the  children,  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  work  of  the  schools  to  the  condition 
and  needs  of  individual  children,  greater  economy  in  super- 
vision, a  better  correlation  of  the  so-called  'regular  work'  and 
'special  activities'  of  the  school,  a  more  practical  form  of  indus- 
trial education." 

The  Gary  idea  of  a  school  plant  (as  told  in  a  folder  for  visi- 
tors) is  "a  playground,  garden,  workshop,  social  center,  library, 
and  traditional  school  combined  under  the  same  management. 
It  is  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  that  right  conditions 
be  provided  for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  child  and 
adult.  In  addition,  a  properly  organized  playground,  work- 
shop, and  school  secure  the  same  attitude  of  mind  toward  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  that  the  child  normally  has  for 
play.  Also  the  shop  and  school  features  greatly  increase  the 
value  of  the  plant  as  a  recreation  and  social  center  for  adults." 

At  the  present  time  Gary  has  10  months  regular  school  and 
10  weeks  "vacation"  school,  but  they  are  working  toward  an 
organization  of  four  quarters  of  12  weeks  each.  Under  this 
plan  pupils  will  be  required  to  attend  any  three  of  the  four 
quarters,  attendance  in  the  remaining  quarter  being  wholly  vol- 
untary. This  is  the  plan  now  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  univer- 
sities and  normals  of  the  country,  and  I  feel  sure  that  a  few 
years  will  see  its  general  adoption  in  the  public  schools.  It  is 
too  practical  and  economical  not  to  be  adopted. 
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How  Gary  uses  the  children's  time  is  told  in  a  folder  which  I 
got  from  the  school  printing  office: 

A  total  of  nine  hundred  hours  is  the  maximum  school  year  in  most 
cities.  This  is  less  than  two  and  one-half  hours  a  day  for  the  365 
days  of  the  year.  As  a  rule,  one  hundred  hours  of  the  nine  hundred 
are  given  to  unsupervised  recesses. 

Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  city  children  attend  Sunday 
School  regularly,  which  averages  only  two  minutes  a  day  for  all  the 
days  and  all  the  children.  In  fact,  the  church,  the  Sunday  School, 
the  public  library,  public  playgrounds,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts,  and 
other  child-welfare  agencies,  do  not  occupy  the  time  of  all  of  the 
children  of  the  city  for  an  average  of  ten  minutes  a  day. 

The  streets  and  alleys,  the  cheap  theaters,  the  dance  halls  and 
gambling  dens,  the  saloons,  and  other  commercialized  places  of 
amusement  have  the  children  for  over  five  hours  a  day.  The  cities 
are  not  fit  places  for  the  rearing  of  children  because  as  a  rule  the 
streets  and  alleys  have  twice  the  time  for  educating  children  in  the 
wrong  direction  that  the  school,  church,  library  and  playground  have 
for  educating  them  in  the  right  direction.  In  place  of  using  for 
manual  training,  play  and  physical  training  a  part  of  the  already  too 
few  regular  school  hours  per  year,  the  Gary  schools  attempt  to  se- 
cure additional  school  time  for  work  and  play  activities  by  appropri- 
ating the  worse  than  wasted  street  and  alley  time.  The  Gary  schools 
provide  wholesome  activities  for  children  for  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
are  used  evenings,  holidays  and  Sundays  by  adults. 

We  cannot  finance  a  school  program  for  eight  hours  a  day,  if  it  is 
to  cost  as  much  per  hour  for  eight  hours  as  it  now  costs  per  hour  for 
two  and  one-half  hours.  Since  the  ordinary  school  revenues  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  customary  day  school  children's  needs,  how  are 
we  to  finance  a  program  for  adult  activities  in  the  school  when  more 
adults  use  the  schools  than  children? 

The  following  program  shows  how  this  is  done  in  Gary: 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  I 


Periods 

School 

Auditorium 

Application 
and  Play 

1 

X 
X 
Y 
Y 
X 
X 
Y 
Y 

Y-2 

X-2 

Lunch 
Lunch 

Y-2 

X-2 

Y 

2 

Y-2 

3 

X-2 

4 

X 

5 

Y 

6 

Y-2 

7 

X-2 

8 

X 
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Two  duplicate  schools  occupy  the  same  building.  The  X  school 
begins  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  than  the  Y  school,  and  closes 
an  hour  earlier  in  the  afternoon.  Pupils  in  the  Y  school  may  use 
the  playgrounds  during  the  first  period,  and  pupils  in  the  X  school 
may  use  the  playgrounds  during  the  eighth  period.  Only  the  play- 
ground supervisors  are  on  duty  during  these  playground  periods. 
The  other  teachers  have  a  six-hour  day.  Four  hours  are  for  class- 
room activities  in  regular  classrooms  or  laboratories,  one  hour  for 
the  auditorium,  and  one  hour  for  application  activities  and  play. 

Since  the  schools  are  duplicates,  patrons  may  choose  either  school. 
In  Gary  the  majority  of  patrons  choose  the  early  school  X. 

Ordinarily  an  eight-room  school  accommodates  eight  teachers  with 
classes  of  forty  children  each,  and  a  total  of  320  children.  The  Gary 
program  enables  an  eight-room  school  with  a  small  auditorium  and 
limited  play  facilities  to  accommodate  two  duplicate  schools  of  eight 
teachers  each,  and  a  total  of  640  children. 

Since  half  of  the  cost  for  traditional  classroom  is  saved,  ample 
funds  are  available  for  gymnasia,  swimming  pools,  playgrounds,  audi- 
torium, and  workshops. 

Since  double  the  number  use  the  classrooms,  we  have  only  half 
the  per  capita  janitor,  heating  and  lighting,  repair  and  other  main- 
tenance costs.  This  saving  in  our  school  maintenance  budget  makes 
it  possible  to  keep  the  school  plants  open  evenings,  Saturdays,  Sun- 
days, and  vacations;  and  to  provide  activities  for  adults  as  well  as 
children. 

Since  the  school  repair  and  construction  shops,  heating  plants, 
grounds,  plumbing  and  electrical  equipment  are  all  used  for  indus- 
trial education  laboratories,  the  industrial  education  facilities  are 
paid  for  from  the  customary  appropriation  for  repairs  and  school 
maintenance. 

General  Program  I  permits  the  combining  of  any  two  duplicate 
schools  in  one  building  without  any  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers, 
methods  of  instruction  or  supervision.  In  Gary  the  regular  teachers 
do  not  teach  drawing,  music,  manual  training,  nature  study  and 
physical  training  under  the  direction  of  supervisors.  We  have 
adopted  the  plan  of  employing  special  teachers  to  teach  the  special 
subjects,  so  that  even  in  the  primary  grades  we  have  a  limited  de- 
partmental system.  In  an  eight-room  school,  four  teachers  have 
charge  of  all  regular  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  his- 
tory, and  arithmetic.  The  remaining  four  teachers  are  a  specially 
trained  teacher  for  nature  study  and  science,  a  manual  training  and 
drawing  teacher,  a  special  teacher  of  music  and  literature,  and  a 
physical  training  and  playground  instructor.  These  four  special 
teachers  do  teach  reading,  writing,  spelling,  history,  and  arithmetic, 
but  only  informally  in  connection  with  their  regular  work. 

The  Gary  school  buildings  are  divided  into  one  group  of  rooms  for 
study  and  recitation,  and  a  second  group  of  rooms  for  studios,  work- 
shops, and  laboratories.     The  four  hours  in  the  classrooms  of  Gen- 
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eral  Program  I  are  divided  equally  between  the  two  groups  of  rooms. 
In  the  lower  grades  a  child  has  sixty  minutes  of  study  and  recitation, 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  sixty  minutes  in  a  studio,  workshop, 
or  laboratory.  This  plan  is  shown  in  General  Program  II.  In  the 
upper  grades  many  of  the  shop  and  laboratory  periods  are  two  hours 
in  length. 

General  Plan. — A  and  B  class  groups  constitute  one  complete 
school  with  its  own  corps  of  teachers  and  classes  representing  all 
grades.  C  and  D  groups  constitute  a  second  school  with  its  corps  of 
teachers  and  classes  representing  all  grades.  Patrons  may  choose 
either  the  A  and  B,  or  C  and  D  school.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is 
double  the  combined  capacity  of  the  study  and  work  facilities. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM  II 


Hour  Ending 

Study  and 
Recitation 

Studio,  Work- 
shop, and 
Laboratory 

Auditorium 

Application 
and  Play 

9:15 

A 
B 
C 
D 
A 
B 
C 
D 

B 
A 
D 
C 
B 
A 
D 
C 

C 
A 

D 
B 

C  and  D 

10:15. 

D 

11:15 

12:15 

B 

1:15- . 

Lunch  C  &  D 

2:15._ _ 

C 

3:15 

A 

4:15 

A&B 

Study. — Grades  one  to  five  have  two  hours  daily  in  regular 
classrooms  for  formal  instruction  in  language,  history,  litera- 
ture, and  mathematics.  Grades  six  to  twelve  have  three  hours 
daily  for  this  formal  instruction.  The  additional  hour  is  taken 
from  the  play  and  application  periods. 

Work. — Grades  one  to  five  have  sixty  minutes  laboratory 
work  in  science,  or  shop-work  in  industrial  training;  thirty 
minutes  for  music,  or  literature;  and  thirty  minutes  for  physi- 
cal training.  Grades  six  to  twelve  have  the  entire  two  hours 
for  shop-work  in  industrial  training,  laboratory  work  in  science, 
or  music  and  drawing.  The  work  activities  also  provide  an 
opportunity  to  read,  use  mathematics,  and  learn  the  use  of 
things  taught  during  the  school  hours. 

Auditorium. — The  auditorium  period,  one  hour,  gives  an 
opportunity  for  choral  signing,  general  instruction  by  lectures, 
stereopticon   lanterns,   motion   pictures   and   talking   machines. 
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Class  work  is  motivized  by  the  presentation  of  the  work  done 
by  students  to  the  remainder  of  the  school. 

Application  and  Play. — In  all  grades  the  time  assigned  un- 
der "Application  and  Play"  is  divided  between  the  teachers  of 
physical  training  and  play,  and  teachers  of  subjects  listed  under 
"Study  and  Work."  In  the  lower  grades  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics, history,  etc.,  use  their  share  of  this  time,  one  hour,  in 
games  and  constructive  plays  that  apply  the  subject-matter 
taught  in  the  regular  classes.  This  period  is  definitely  planned 
to  give  the  formal  work  of  the  school  expression  through  self- 
activity.  Music  and  literature  teachers  use  the  application 
period  for  folk-dances,  musical  games,  dramatics,  modeling  in 
clay  and  sand,  and  free  play  construction  in  the  "busy  corners" 
of  the  playground  or  playrooms.  ISTature-study  teachers  use 
this  application  period  in  the  care  of  lawns,  trees,  shrubbery, 
plants  in  the  building,  gardens,  animal  pets,  etc.  In  the  upper 
grades  mathematics  teachers  use  this  period  in  practical  meas- 
uring and  planning  buildings,  laying  out  playgrounds  and 
spaces,  and  in  practical  accounting  in  connection  with  the  cler- 
ical work  of  the  school,  and  so  on. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  occupations  of  the  application  period 
are  based  on  the  play  impulse  and  are  conducted  out  of  doors, 
in  the  spacious  corridors,  etc.  In  the  upper  grades  the  work- 
shops and  laboratories  furnish  the  best  opportunity  for  this  ap- 
plication work.  The  30  minutes  formal  gymnastics,  therefore, 
is  eliminated  and  a  full  hour  is  devoted  to  practical  instruction 
in  English  and  mathematics.  Regular  classrooms  are  used  for 
this  work,  and  it  is  conducted  by  shop  and  laboratory  teachers. 
By  this  arrangement  the  manual  training  teacher  has  his  pupils 
for  one  hour  in  a  regular  classroom  for  instruction  in  English 
and  mathematics,  followed  by  two  hours  in  a  shop,  where  many 
opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  application  of  this  instruc- 
tion. The  science  teacher  has  an  hour  in  a  regular  classroom 
for  instruction  in  English  and  mathematics,  in  connection  with 
notebooks  and  test  papers,  followed  by  the  laboratory  periods. 
In  this  way  the  immediate  application  to  real  activities  of  the 
instruction  in  English  and  mathematics  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  possibilities  under  the  new 
program.     For  example,  one-half  of  the  school   (the  C  and  D 
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groups)  need  not  come  to  the  building  till  9  :15,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  school  (the  A  and  B  groups)  can  be  excused  at  3  :15, 
if  this  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  arrangement  for  entire 
groups  or  for  individual  pupils.  Again,  a  part  of  the  time  as- 
signed to  "Application  and  Play"  could  be  utilized  in  other 
ways  than  those  already  indicated.  Each  class  of  each  group 
could  give  one  period  or  more  per  week  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  under  the  direction  of  the  various  ministers  and  their 
assistants.  Superintendent  "Wirt  has  already  arranged  for  test- 
ing this  plan.  He  called  the  ministers  of  the  city  together  and 
told  them  that  pupils  in  school,  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents,  might  be  permitted  to  spend  one  or  more  hours  per 
week  in  study  at  the  various  churches  instead  of  spending  this 
time  at  school.  In  this  way  Superintendent  Wirt  seeks  to  solve 
the  problem  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  outcome  of  this  ex- 
periment is  awaited  with  interest.  The  ministers  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  plan,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  have  pupils 
attend  the  church  of  their  choice,  where  they  may  take  up  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  literature. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  the  public  library  is  unable,  at  the 
present  time,  to  furnish  an  assistant  at  the  various  school  build- 
ings and  stock  the  library  rooms  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
books.  Consequently,  Superintendent  Wirt  has  decided  to  have 
each  class  spend  a  part  of  the  time  assigned  to  "Application  and 
Play"  in  the  public  library,  the  class  being  in  charge  of  a  regu- 
lar teacher  and  a  library  assistant. 

CLASS  SCHEDULE,  EMERSON  SCHOOL,  1913-1914 

We  may  perhaps  get  a  clearer  picture  of  what  the  classes  are 
doing  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  by  following  a  few  classes 
from  the  time  they  enter  school  in  the  morning  to  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  Emerson  School  is  a  typical  Gary  school,  and 
contains  in  the  same  building  primary,  grammar,  and  high 
school  grades. 

Consider  a  first  grade  that  begins  school  at  8  :15.  From  8 :15 
to  9  :15  this  grade  has  typical  first  grade  work  in  language  and 
number  work.  From  9  :15  to  10 :15  the  grade  has  music,  litera- 
ture and  gymnastics  under  a  different  teacher.  From  10  :15  to 
11 :15  the  grade  has  "Application"  under  the  same  teacher  who 
had  the  grade  at  the  first  hour.     At  11 :15  the  grade  goes  to 
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lunch  and  has  an  hour  for  this  purpose.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion for  this  first  grade  begins  at  12  :15  with  an  hour  period  in 
the  auditorium.  At  1 :15  the  grade  returns  to  the  room  it  occu- 
pied at  the  first  and  third  periods  of  the  day,  and  completes  its 
formal  work  in  language  and  mathematics  under  the  first 
teacher  of  the  day.  From  2  :15  to  3  :15  the  grade  has  super- 
vised play  or  manual  training  and  nature-study.  At  3  :15  the 
grade  is  dismissed  for  the  day,  but  the  children  usually  remain 
on  the  school  grounds  for  free  play.  If  we  omit  the  lunch  hour 
and  the  hour  of  free  play  at  the  end  of  the  school  day  we  find 
that  the  first  grade  we  have  been  following  has  had  during  its 
six  hours  in  school  three  different  teachers  and  has  occupied 
three  different  classrooms  besides  the  auditorium. 

Let  us  now  follow  a  sixth  grade  that  comes  to  school  at  8  :15. 
From  8  :15  to  9  :15  this  grade  is  studying  mathematics.  From 
9 :15  to  10 :15  the  grade  is  in  the  auditorium.  At  10 :15  the 
grade  goes  to  the  teacher  of  expression.  From  11 :15  to  12  :15 
the  grade  is  at  lunch.  At  12  :15  the  class  divides  into  two  sec- 
tions, one  taking  free-hand  drawing  and  one  mechanical  draw- 
ing. At  1 :15  the  grade  divides  again,  the  girls  going  to  girls' 
gymnasium  and  the  boys  to  the  boys'  gymnasium.  From  2  :15 
to  3  :15  the  grade  studies  English,  and  follows  this  with  another 
hour  of  history.  The  hour  of  free  play  for  the  upper  gram- 
mar grades  comes  after  the  close  of  the  school  day  at  4:15. 

Suppose  we  follow  the  10th  grade  (2d  year  high  school) 
through  a  day.  At  8  :15  we  will  hear  this  grade  in  a  German 
recitation.  At  9  :15  this  grade  will  be  found  in  another  room 
under  the  history  teacher.  From  10  :15  to  11 :15  the  boys  will 
be  in  the  boys'  gymnasium  and  the  girls  in  theirs.  At  11 :15 
the  grade  goes  to  lunch.  After  lunch  the  grade  divides  into 
two  groups,  one  taking  zoology  and  the  other  expression.  At 
1 :15  the  group  taking  expression  further  divides  into  two 
groups,  one  taking  mechanical  drawing  and  the  other  taking 
free-hand  drawing.  The  zoology  group  continues  another  hour. 
At  2  :15  the  grade  comes  together  again  for  an  hour  in  the  audi- 
torium, and  follows  this  by  an  hour  in  English  and  mathematics. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  6th  grade  the  hour  of  free  play  comes  after 
school  hours.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  length  of  the  courses 
in  science,  industrial  work,  music  and  expression  below  the  high 
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school  is  one-third  of  the  school  year.  Also  that  the  music  and 
expression  teachers  alternate  their  programs.  "We  have  been 
following  the  grades  during  the  first  third  of  the  school  year. 

Another  school  started  in  this  same  building  at  9  :15.  These 
children  were  gathering  on  the  grounds  from  about  8  :15,  and 
when  the  8  :15  school  vacated  certain  classrooms  at  9  :15,  as  in- 
dicated above,  this  second  school  immediately  occupied  these 
rooms,  and  this  interchange  goes  on  throughout  the  day.  The 
8:15  school  lunches  at  11:15,  the  9:15  school  at  12:15.  The 
school  beginning  at  8  :15  gets  out  at  3  :15,  and  the  9  :15  school 
at  4 :15.  The  grounds  are  clear  for  free  play  from  8  :15  to  9  :15 
for  the  second  school,  and  from  3  :15  to  4 :15  for  the  first  or  early 
school. 

TIME  ALLOTMENT  IN  FROEBEL  SCHOOL,  1913-1914 

The  allotment  of  time  (minutes  per  week  of  five  days)  given 
to  study,  recitation  and  laboratory  in  the  Froebel  School  in 
.1913-1914  is  here  shown.  This  table  will  furnish  a  means  of 
comparison  with  our  city  schools : 


Subjects 


Grades 
(1  to  3) 

Grades 

(4  to  8) 

300 

300 

435 

200 

75 

50 

75 

50 

150 

250 

0 

200 

150 

200 

150 

200 

75 

50 

150 

300 

540 

300 

Auditorium 

Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Language  and  Grammar 

Geography  and  History 

Arithmetic 

Physiology  and  Elementary  Science 
Music. 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing 

Physical  Training  and  Play 

Total  weekly  time 


2,100 


2,100 


THE  JEFFERSON  SCHOOL  FACULTY,  1913-1914 

The  Jefferson  School  Building  was  erected  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  before  Superintendent  Wirt  was  called 
from  Blnffton,  Ind.,  to  Gary  with  definite  ideas  of  the  kind  of 
school  plant  to  provide  the  conveniences  and  necessities  of  the 
schools  as  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  conducted.  But  he  found 
himself  confronted  with  the  task  of  converting  to  his  purposes 
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a  type  of  building  familiar  to  all  of  us,  that  is,  a  building  of 
eigbt  classrooms,  with  an  auditorium,  basement,  attic,  library, 
and  playground.  The  attic  was  converted  into  a  gymnasium. 
Later  a  portion  of  the  upstairs  hall  was  changed  into  a  class- 
room. The  basement  was  cleaned  out  and  converted  into  rooms 
for  special  activities.  To  meet  increasing  demands,  I  found 
that  the  school  authorities  were  moving  the  boiler  to  a  specially 
constructed  furnace  room  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building. 
In  June,  1914,  I  found  enrolled  in  this  building  over  700  pupils 
working  under  the  following  18  teachers :  6  grade  teachers,  1 
English,  1  Mathematics  and  History,  1  Drawing  and  Handwork, 
1  Music,  2  Nature-study,  2  Physical  Training,  1  Expression, 
1  Drawing,  1  Cooking,  and  1  Shop-work.  Here  is  a  trans- 
formed elementary  school  that  it  will  well  pay  you  to  visit  and 
study  closely.  You  will  get  some  idea  at  least  of  the  meaning 
of  that  glorified  and  despised  word  "efficiency"  as  applied  to 
school  buildings. 

SUMMARY    OF    ADVANTAGES 

Dr.  Burris  states  in  summary  form  the  advantages  of  the 
Gary  system  as  compared  with  the  usual  type  of  school  system. 
It  provides: 

1.  For  the  better  use  of  school  buildings  day  and  evening, 
including  Saturdays,  the  year  round,  making  it  possible  to  save 
large  sums  of  money  expended  for  this  purpose. 

2.  The  possibility  of  a  better  division  of  time  between  the 
old  and  new  studies. 

3.  Greater  flexibility  in  adapting  studies  to  exceptional  chil- 
dren of  all  kinds,  thereby  diminishing  the  necessity  of  special 
schools. 

4.  The  possibility  of  more  expert  teaching  through  the  exten- 
sion of  the  departmental  plan  of  organization. 

5.  The  better  use  of  play  time,  thereby  preventing  influences 
which  undo  the  work  of  the  schools. 

6.  More  realism  in  vocational  and  industrial  work,  by  placing 
it  under  the  direction  of  expert  workmen  from  the  ranks  of 
laboring  men,  selected  for  their  personal  qualities  and  teaching 
ability  as  well  as  their  skill  in  the  trade  industries. 

7.  Better  facilities  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  chil- 
dren. 
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8.  The  possibility  of  having  pupils  do  work  in  more  than  one 
grade  and  of  promoting  them  by  subjects  instead  of  by  grades. 

9.  The  possibility  of  having  pupils  help  each  other. 

10.  An  organization  which  prevents  a  chasm  between  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  the  high  school,  and  prevents  dropping  out 
of  school  at  critical  periods  in  the  lives  of  pupils  by  the  intro- 
duction, at  such  times,  of  subjects  which  appeal  to  awakening 
interests  not  satisfied  by  a  continuous  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  common  branches. 

11.  A  saving  in  the  cost  of  instruction  by  reducing  overhead 
charges  for  supervisors,  making  it  possible  to  pay  better  salaries, 
or  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  or  both. 

12.  A  plan  which  brings  together,  in  a  unitary  way,  with 
economy  and  efficiency  in  management,  the  other  recreational 
and  educational  agencies  of  a  city. 

SUGGESTIONS 

The  Gary  system  is  adaptable  to  any  city  that  is  willing  to 
pay  the  price  and  is  not  bound  by  traditional  ways  of  running  a 
school.  If  you  are  thinking  about  adopting  it,  allow  me  to 
make  a  suggestion.  Don't  try  it  at  all  until  you  go  to  Gary  and 
see  for  yourself.  If  after  you  have  seen  "Gary  at  work,"  you 
decide  you  want  it,  you  will  find  that  you  need  the  following : 

1.  About  twice  as  much  money  as  you  are  now  spending  for 
school  purposes. 

2.  Special  trained  teachers  at  more  than  present  North  Caro- 
lina salaries. 

3.  Large  central  school  plants  instead  of  small  local  schools. 

4.  Each  school  plant  must  contain,  in  addition  to  the  class- 
rooms for  the  regular  studies,  auditorium,  basement,  work- 
shops, and  gymnasium. 

5.  Each  school  plant  must  possess  ample  playgrounds,  or  be 
situated  near  a  public  park,  so  that  the  outdoor  activities  may 
be  carried  on. 

6.  Every  need  here  indicated  ought  to  be  met  by  the  school 
authorities  of  every  city  in  North  Carolina. 
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A  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CERTIFI- 
CATION OF  TEACHERS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA* 

J.  R.  Masterson 

Graduate  Student,  School  of  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1915 

The  development  of  the  certification  of  teachers  in  Worth 
Carolina  has  been  a  slow  process.  It  seems  that  the  State  Leg- 
islatures have  realized  the  significance  of  education  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  State's  history,  but  until  recent  years 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  demand  efficient  schools  and  ade- 
quate preparation  of  teachers. 

In  1838  a  law  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature,  requiring 
the  sheriff  of  each  county  to  order  an  election  to  determine 
whether  the  people  wanted  "Schools"  or  "No  Schools."  Dur- 
ing the  same  session  the  counties  were  divided  for  "school  dis- 
tricts and  for  other  purposes,"  and  the  county  courts  were  to 
appoint  not  less  than  five  and  not  more  than  ten  superintend- 
ents of  common  schools,  who  were  to  hold  their  offices  for  one 
year,  and  whose  duty  it  was  "to  mark  off  the  boundaries  of 
districts,  make  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  common  school 
funds,"  and  make  "such  additional  regulations  as  may  be  re- 
quired."    But  no  consideration  whatever  was  given  to  teachers. 

The  first  law  that  was  passed  which  had  for  its  aim  the  quali- 
fication of  teachers  is  recorded  in  "An  act  for  the  establishment 
and  better  regulation  of  common  schools,"  in  1841 ;  and  that  act 
is  vague  and  indefinite  in  meaning.  The  law  reads,  "Be  it 
*  *  *  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  school  committees 
to  contract  with  a  suitable  teacher  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts."1 

The  next  effort  to  qualify  teachers  was  made  in  "An  act  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  acts  heretofore  passed  on  the  subject 
of  common  schools,"  in  1845.  The  school  committees  were  re- 
quired to  "contract  with  a  suitable  teacher  for  their  respective 
districts,"  and  a  further  provision  was  made  that  "strict  regard 
shall  be  had  to  the  qualification  and  moral  character  of  said 
teacher."2 


*Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  Professor  of  School  Administration. 
Chapter  7,  Sec.  13,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
2Chapter  36,  Sec.  13,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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In  1847,  in  "An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  con- 
solidate and  amend  the  acts  heretofore  passed  on  the  subject  of 
common  schools,'  "  the  law  was  made  more  specific  and  definite, 
and  a  committee  of  examination  was  created  to  pass  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  of  the  common  schools.  The  hoard 
of  superintendents  were  "authorized  and  empowered  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  examination,  consisting  of  not  more  than  five 
persons,  whose  duty  it  shall  he  to  examine  into  the  qualifica- 
tions, both  mental  and  moral,  of  all  such  persons  as  may  apply 
for  employment  as  teachers  in  any  of  the  common  schools  in 
their  respective  counties."  And  a  further  provision  was  made 
in  the  same  act,  "That,  hereafter,  no  person  shall  be  employed 
as  a  teacher  in  any  of  the  common  schools  in  any  county  of  the 
State  in  which  an  examining  committee  is  appointed,  unless  he 
obtain  from  a  majority  of  the  committee  of  examination  for  the 
county  in  which  he  seeks  employment  a  certificate  of  his  good 
moral  character  and  sufficient  mental  qualifications  as  such 
teacher."3 

A  slight  change  in  the  act  of  1847  was  made  in  1852.  The 
new  law  provided  that  the  board  of  superintendents  of  common 
schools  in  each  county  should  appoint  a  committee  of  examina- 
tion, "consisting  of  not  more  than  five  persons,  of  whom  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  county  superintendents  shall  be  one, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  into  the  qualifications,  both 
mental  and  moral,  of  all  such  persons  as  may  apply  for  employ- 
ment as  teachers  in  any  of  the  common  schools  in  their  respect- 
ive counties. 

"And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  no  certificate  issued  to  a 
teacher  by  a  committee  of  examination  shall  be  good  for  a  term 
longer  than  one  year  from  the  date  thereof,  and  a  certificate 
issued  in  any  one  county  of  the  State  shall  not  be  good  or  voted 
in  any  other  county  of  the  State."4 

It  is  evident  that,  in  1858,  the  laws  which  had  been  passed 
pertaining  to  the  certification  of  teachers  were  not  enforced ; 
for  in  the  "Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  of  North  Carolina,"  pp.  30  and  31,  we  read  the  fol- 
lowing statements :    "If  the  policy  of  this  office  is  not  arrested, 

sChapter  106,  Sees.  2  and  3,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
4Chapter  18,  Sees.  3  and  4,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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we  will  have,  in  a  short  time:  *  *  *  every  teacher  in  the 
State— every  common  school  teacher — carefully  examined,  and 
have  his  mental  and  moral  character  fully  tested." 

In  1866,  the  former  laws  were  not  altered,  but  a  new  law  was 
passed  to  regulate  the  employment  of  teachers  in  "subscription 
schools,"  where  a  tax  was  to  be  levied  and  collected  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  same.  This  law  was  passed  in  an  "Act  to  abolish 
the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Treasurer  of 
the  Literary  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes."  The  law  reads : 
"Be  it  enacted,  That  section  thirty-second,  chapter  sixty-six  of 
the  Eevised  Code  be  so  amended  that  the  justices  of  the  court 
of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  shall  have  the  power  to  levy  and 
collect  taxes  at  their  discretion  for  the  support  and  maintenance 
of  common  schools  in  their  counties  and  for  aid  to  subscription 
schools.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  school  committees 
of  the  counties  are  empowered  to  grant  aid  to  the  extent 
they  may  be  authorized  by  the  court  to  subscription  schools,  the 
teachers  of  which  have  the  qualifications  prescribed  for  teachers 
of  common  schools."5 

The  law  of  1869  made  no  radical  change  in  the  laws  pre- 
viously enacted,  although  the  wording  of  the  law  is  more  force- 
ful and  emphatic.  The  law  states  specifically  that  "No  teacher 
shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  his  or  her  salary  or  wages 
unless  such  teacher  shall  have  been  employed  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  nor  unless  the  holder  of  a  legal  State  or  county 
teacher's  certificate  in  full  force  and  effect.  No  teacher  shall 
be  employed  to  teach  any  such  separate  schools  who  shall  not,  at 
the  time  of  such  employment,  be  legally  certified  as  qualified."6 

In  1872  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  new  official,  termed 
"The  County  Examiner,"  for  the  express  purpose  of  holding 
the  examination  for  teachers.  This  appointment  was  to  be 
made  by  the  County  Boards  of  Education  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, naming  an  examiner  for  each  county.  Furthermore,  a 
new  law  was  passed  stating  specifically  when  and  where  the  ex- 
amination was  to  be  held.  The  law  reads:  "The  County  Ex- 
aminer of  each  county  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  teachers' 
certificates  at  the  courthouse  of  each  county  on  the  first  Thurs- 

'Chapter  34,  Sees.  6  and  7,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
'School  Law  of  North  Carolina,  1869,  Sees.  46  and  51. 
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day  of  January  and  July  of  every  year,  and  continue  the  ex- 
amination from  day  to  day  during  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
if  necessary,  till  all  applicants  are  examined.  He  shall  grant 
certificates  to  all  applicants  of  sufficient  moral  and  mental  quali- 
fication. If  any  person  shall  apply  for  an  examination  and 
certificate  at  any  other  time,  the  applicant  shall  pay  the  Ex- 
aminer a  fee  of  one  dollar.  If  the  County  Examiner  shall  he- 
come  satisfied  that  any  person  to  whom  a  teacher's  certificate 
has  been  granted  is  guilty  of  any  immoral  or  disreputable  con- 
duct, he  shall  revoke  the  certificate  and  give  notice  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  County  Board  of  Education."7 

No  further  change  was  made  until  1877,  and  during  that 
year  a  marked  change  was  made  in  the  laws  pertaining  to  the 
certification  of  teachers.  A  new  "County  Examiner"  was  pro- 
vided for,  and  said  official  was  to  be  a  resident  of  the  county,  of 
good  moral  character  and  of  suitable  attainments,  appointed 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education.  During  this  year  the  first 
effort  was  made  in  the  way  of  classification  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. In  "An  act  to  revise  and  consolidate  the  Public  School 
Law,"  the  following  law  was  passed :  "The  County  Examiner 
of  each  county  shall  examine  all  applicants  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates at  the  courthouse  of  the  county  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  August  and  October  of  every  year,  and  continue  the 
examination  from  day  to  day  during  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  if  necessary,  till  all  applicants  are  examined.  He  shall 
grant  certificates  to  all  applicants  of  sufficient  moral  and  mental 
qualifications,  and  shall  give  certificates  in  three  grades,  as  fol- 
lows: If  applicants  are  qualified  to  teach  classes  in  the  higher 
branches  of  English,  they  shall  receive  certificates  of  the  first 
grade;  if  qualified  to  teach  only  in  the  ordinary  branches  of 
English,  they  shall  be  given  a  certificate  of  the  second  grade; 
and  all  applicants  qualified  to  teach  primary  classes,  only,  shall 
be  given  certificates  of  the  third  grade."8 

A  still  more  advanced  step  was  made  in  1881,  in  a  "Revision 
of  the  Public  School  Laws."  A  new  officer,  "The  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,"  was  provided  for,  who  was  to 
hold  the  examination  for  teachers'  certificates,  thus  abolishing 

'School  Law  of  1872,  Sees.  13  and  14,  in  "An  act  to  consolidate  the  school  law,  and  to 
provide  for  a  system  of  public  instruction. " 

8Chapter  162,  Sees.  8  to  15,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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the  office  of  "County  Examiner."  And  the  grade  of  the  certifi- 
cate given  was  based  upon  a  "per  centum"  grade.  This  law  pro- 
vided that :  "The  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  each  county  shall  examine  all  worthy  applicants.  The  grade 
of  the  certificate  to  which  the  applicant  may  be  entitled  shall 
conform  to  the  following  standard  of  excellence:  that  is,  one 
hundred  being  the  maximum,  a  certificate  shall  not  be  issued  to 
any  applicant  who  makes  less  than  fifty  per  centum  in  any 
one  branch,  or  whose  general  average  is  less  than  seventy  per 
centum.  A  general  average  of  ninety  per  centum  and  over 
shall  entitle  an  applicant  to  a  first-grade  certificate;  a  general 
average  of  eighty  per  centum  or  more  shall  entitle  the  applicant 
to  a  second-grade  certificate;  and  a  general  average  of  seventy 
per  centum  or  more  shall  entitle  an  applicant  to  a  third-grade 
certificate;  but  a  third-grade  certificate  may  be  issued  if  the 
'applicant  is  proficient  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  the 
four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  certificates  shall 
be  valid  for  one  year  from  their  dates  and  only  in  the  county  in 
which  they  are  issued."9 

The  law  of  1881  was  slightly  changed  in  1883.  The  class 
of  certificates  issued  to  the  applicant  who  was  "proficient  in 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic" — a  conditional  third-grade  certificate — was  made 
void;  but  the  three  other  classes  remained  valid  under  the  same 
conditions  that  were  enumerated  in  the  act  of  1881. 10 

In  "An  Amendment  to  the  Public  School  Law"  of  1885  an 
act  was  passed  striking  from  the  phrase  "worthy  applicants,"  a 
term  that  had  been  previously  used  in  designating  those  who 
might  become  applicants  for  certificates,  the  term  "worthy" 
and  inserting  after  "applicants"  the  words  "of  good  moral  char- 
acter." And  there  was  a  second  provision  in  this  amendment: 
"The  County  Superintendent  shall  hold  his  examinations  pub- 
licly, and  shall  invite  competent  persons  to  assist  him  in  such 
examinations,  and  if  it  shall  be  necessary  for  want  of  more 
competent  teachers  to  supply  the  schools,  he  may  examine  the 
applicant  on  a  portion  only  of  the  studies,  and  grant  a  partial 
third-grade  certificate,  and  assign  the  teacher  to  a  designated 
district,  and  he  shall  teach  in  no  other."11 

'Chapter  200,  Sees.  18,  19,  and  38,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
"Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina,  Chapter  200,  Sec.  39. 
1 'Chapter  174,  Sec.  12,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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Several  marked  changes  were  made  in  the  certification  of 
teachers  during  1889,  in  "An  Act  to  Amend  the  Public  School 
Law."  The  partial  third-grade  certificate  was  abolished;  a 
first-grade  certificate  was  made  valid  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
provided  the  applicant  for  the  same  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation upon  some  books  on  school  economy,  and  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  To  quote  the  law:  "The  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  do  enact:  That  partial  third-grade 
certificates  are  hereby  abolished.  That  the  conductor  of  any 
county  institute,  acting  with  the  County  Superintendent,  may 
hold  examinations  and  grant  first-grade  certificates,  which  shall 
be  signed  by  both  and  shall  be  valid  for  three  years  *  *  * 
and  such  certificates  may  be  made  valid  in  any  county  by  en- 
dorsement of  the  Superintendent  thereof.  That  in  addition  to 
the  requirement  for  obtaining  a  first-grade  certificate  *  *  * 
the  applicant  must,  from  and  after  one  year  from  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  act,  stand  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  some 
books  on  school  economy  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching, 

to  be  selected  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion."^ 

A  further  provision,  in  "An  act  to  abolish  the  white  normal 
schools  of  the  State  and  to  provide  for  holding  institutes 
throughout  the  State,"  in  1889,  was  made,  validating  both 
first-grade  and  second-grade  certificates.  The  provision  of  the 
law  reads:  "At  the  close  or  during  the  sessions  of  every  insti- 
tute, the  conductor  thereof,  in  connection  with  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, shall  hold  written  examinations  of  all  public 
school  teachers,  white  and  colored,  who  may  apply,  and  shall 
grant  first-  and  second-grade  certificates,  which  shall  be  signed 
by  both  and  be  good  for  three  years  in  the  county  in  which  the 
institute  is  held,  and  in  any  other  county  of  the  State,  when 
endorsed  by  the  County  Superintendent  thereof;  but  the  said 
certificates  shall  be  subject  to  revocation  by  any  County  Super- 
intendent for  immoral  conduct."13 

In  1893  the  first  law  was  passed  which  recognized  a  teacher's 
life  or  permanent  certificate.  And  this  certificate  was  given  to 
those  only  who  had  graduated  from  the  Nashville  (Tennessee) 

"Chapter  199,  Sees.  10,  40,  and  41,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
1 'Chapter  200,  Sec.  5,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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Peabody  Normal  College.  We  read  from  tlie  General  Assem- 
bly of  North  Carolina:  "That  the  graduates  from  Peabody 
ISTormal  College,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  the  degree  of  Licen- 
tiate of  Instruction,  and  any  higher  degrees  conferred  by  said 
institution,  shall  be  recognized  in  this  State  as  certified  for  life 
as  teachers  in  any  and  all  public  schools.  That  this  privilege 
is  subject  to  revocation  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  or  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at  his  or  their 
discretion,  for  cause."14 

Under  "A  Eevision  of  the  Public  School  System"  of  1897 
permanent  teachers'  certificates  were  granted  to  applicants  who 
passed  the  required  examination,  provided  the  applicants  made 
affidavit  every  five  years  to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  and 
were  teaching.  Furthermore,  a  new  board  was  created  to  con- 
duct these  examinations,  composed  of  three  professional  teachers 
to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  with  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  as  ex  officio  chair- 
man. The  revision  reads :  "The  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
appoint  biennially  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  who  shall  con- 
sist of  three  professional  teachers,  and  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  said 
board.  The  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  shall  have  power 
to  grant  first-grade  life  certificates,  which  may  be  used  in  any 
county  in  the  State,  and  shall  furnish  to  the  public  *  *  * 
at  least  one  month  before  the  *  *  *  examination  full  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  the  requirements 
for  such  first-grade  life  certificates :  *  *  *  Provided,  that 
every  first-grade  life  certificate,  to  continue  valid  and  operative, 
shall  be  renewed  by  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  every 
five  years,  and  before  said  board  shall  renew  said  certificate  it 
shall  be  accompanied  with  an  affidavit  of  the  teacher  holding 
said  certificate  that  he  or  she  has  been  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing school  since  receiving  said  certificate,  or  since  its  last  re- 
newal; and  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  such  renewal."15 

During  the  year  1897  other  important  laws,  regulating  the 
certification  of  teachers,  were  passed.  The  office  of  the  County 
Examiner  was  abolished,  and  an  act  to  abolish  the  third-grade 
teachers'  certificates  was  passed.  The  wording  of  the  law  is, 
"The  office  of  the  County  Examiner  is  hereby  abolished  to  take 

"Public  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Ch.  372,  Sees.  1  and  2. 
15Chapter  10S,  Sees.  1  and  3,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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effect  on  the  first  Monday  in  July,  1897.  Third-grade  teachers' 
certificates  are  hereby  abolished,  and  there  shall  be  but  two 
grades  of  teachers'  certificates,  with  the  same  requirements  for 
the  first  grade  and  the  second  grade  as  are  now  required  by 
law."" 

In  1899  a  law  was  passed,  under  the  "Revision  of  Public 
School  Laws,"  to  regulate  the  teachers  who  were  employed  to 
instruct  in  private  schools  where  the  public  funds  were  ex- 
pended for  the  support  of  the  same.  The  law  is  specific:  "In 
any  school  district  where  there  may  be  a  private  school  regu- 
larly conducted  for  a  least  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  school 
committee  may  contract  with  the  teacher  *  *  *  to  give  in- 
struction *  *  *  to  pupils ;  and  such  school  committee  may 
pay  such  teacher  for  such  service  out  of  the  public  school  funds : 
Provided,  every  teacher  *  *  *  in  said  school  shall  obtain  a 
first-grade  certificate  before  beginning  his  or  her  work."  Fur- 
thermore, the  County  Superintendent  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  holding  the  examination,  and  he  is  required  "to  hold 
his  examinations  publicly,"  inviting  "competent  persons  to 
assist  him  in  such  examinations."17 

"An  Act  to  Revise  and  Consolidate  the  Public  School  Law  of 
1901"  provides  that  the  minimum  age  of  persons  to  whom  cer- 
tificates shall  be  issued  shall  be  eighteen  years.  Other  provisions 
are  that  no  third-grade  certificate  shall  be  renewed  and  no  holder 
of  a  third-grade  certificate  shall  be  employed  except  as  an  assist- 
ant teacher.  Certificates  that  had  been  issued  to  graduates  of  an 
institution  of  higher  learning  are  made  void  provided  the  person 
holding  same  had,  for  three  years,  failed  to  teach  in  some  school 
in  the  State.  All  certificates  are  made  valid  for  one  year  only, 
except  the  first-grade  certificate,  which  is  made  valid  for  two 
years.  The  law  reads :  "No  certificate  to  teach  school  shall  be 
issued  to  any  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  Teachers  of 
the  third  grade  shall  receive  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  per 
month,  but  no  third-grade  certificate  shall  be  renewed  and  no 
holder  of  a  third-grade  certificate  shall  be  employed  as  an  assist- 
ant teacher.  Certificates  issued  by  any  institution  as  now  pro- 
vided by  law  shall  be  void  whenever  the  person  holding  said  cer- 
tificate shall  for  three  consecutive  years  fail  to  teach  in  some 
school  in  the  State." 


"Chapter  108,  Sees.  5  and  19,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
"Chapter  732,  Sees.  35  and  39,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  validation  of  the  first-grade  certificate  is  expressed 
thus:  "The  certificates  (this  has  reference  to  the  three  classes 
of  certificates  issued  to  persons  who  have  passed  the  required 
examination — the  first-,  second-,  and  third-grade  certificates) 
shall  be  valid  only  in  the  county  in  which  they  are  issued  and 
for  one  year  from  date,  except  the  first-grade  certificates  shall 
be  valid  for  two  years."18 

During  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  repealing  the  law 
granting  graduates  or  ex-students  or  students  of  institutions  of 
learning  certificates  to  teach.  The  law  provides :  "That 
all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  granting  to,  or  conferring 
upon,  the  graduates  or  ex-students  or  students  of  any  institution 
of  learning,  private  or  public,  within  the  State  or  elsewhere, 
immunity,  exemption,  or  freedom  from  the  operation  of  laws 
of  this  State  requiring  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  free  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State  to  submit  to  and  pass  regular  examina- 
tions before  the  County  Superintendents  of  Education  before 
being  duly  qualified  to  serve  as  such  teachers,  be  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed."19 

During  the  legislative  session  of  1905  a  law  was  passed  em- 
powering the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  at  his 
discretion,  to  provide  for  a  uniform  system  of  gradation,  ex- 
amination, and  certification  of  teachers.  The  provision  is  as 
follows :  "  *  *  *  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction *  *  *  may,  in  his  discretion,  provide  for  a  uni- 
form system  of  gradation,  examination  and  certification  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers,  prescribing  the  examination,  the  time  and 
manner  of  conducting  the  same,  and  also  for  making  provision 
for  the  classification  of  teachers'  certificates  into  primary,  in- 
termediate, and  high  school."20 

In  1907  an  act  was  passed  providing  for  a  first-grade  State 
certificate  for  teachers,  to  be  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
This  law  provides :  "In  addition  to  the  three  grades  of  certifi- 
cates herein  provided,  a  certificate  known  as  State  certificate, 
signed  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Examiners 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  issued  to  any  person  who  upon 
examination  by  said  Board  of  Examiners  shall  make  a  general 


"Chapter  4,  Sees.  22  and  37,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
"Chapter  535,  Sec.  1,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
2 "Chapter  533,  Sec.  9,  General  Laws  of  North  Carolina. 
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average  of  not  less  than  ninety  per  cent."  Further  provisions 
are,  "That  no  person  shall  he  permitted  to  stand  such 
examination  without  first  filing  with  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  a  statement  from  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  the  county  in  which  said  ap- 
plicant last  taught  that  said  applicant  holds  a  first-grade  certifi- 
cate and  has  taught  successfully  at  least  one  year.  Said  State 
certificate  shall  be  valid  in  any  county  in  the  State,  and  no 
other  examination  or  certificate  as  a  prerequisite  for  teaching 
a  public  school  shall  be  required  of  any  person  holding  such 
State  certificate  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of 
issue  of  said  State  certificate."21 

The  new  laws  of  1915  are  more  liberal  than  the  previous 
ones;  and  greater  consideration  is  given  to  the  teacher,  offering 
a  greater  inducement  to  the  teacher  who  has  received  profes- 
sional and  academic  training  at  a  higher  institution  of  learn- 
ing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  teacher  who  was  given  a  first-grade 
State  certificate  for  five  years  was,  previously,  required  to 
make  an  average  marking  of  ninety  per  cent;  the  new  law  re- 
quires the  applicant  to  make  only  seventy-five  per  cent  to  secure 
this  certificate. 

The  more  important  and  significant  provision  of  the  new  law 
is,  "that  the  *  *  *  Board  of  Examiners  may,  in  their  discre- 
tion, and  in  lieu  of  examination,  allow  certain  credits  for 
academic  and  professional  work  done  in  approved  institutions 
and  for  successful  experience;  and  said  high  school  teacher's 
certificate  (this  has  reference  to  that  class  of  certificate  pre- 
viously made  valid,  known  as  the  high  school)  shall  be  subject 
to  renewal  and  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, on  its  second  renewal  be  converted  into  a  life  certifi- 
cate."22 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  newly  amended  school  law,  has  adopted  definite  regulations 
governing  the  issuance  of  the  high  school  principal's  certificate. 
These  regulations  are  thus  briefly  summarized  by  the  State  In- 
spector of  High  Schools: 

"Section  4162,  p.  66,  Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina. 
"Section  4162,  pp.  56-57,  Public  School  Law  of  North  Carolina. 
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1.  There  will  be  two  distinct  parts  of  the  examination:  academic 
and  professional. 

2.  An  applicant  may  secure  this  certificate  without  examination  on 
the  basis  of  training,  as  explained  below,  or  by  examination. 

3.  Graduates  of  institutions  of  standard  grade  may  be  excused 
from  examination  in  the  academic  branches;  and,  if  they  have  had 
five  hours  of  professional  work  in  an  approved  department  of  edu- 
cation, as  explained  below,  three  hours  of  which  have  been  in  second- 
ary education,  they  may  also  be  excused  from  examination  on  the 
professional  work,  and  thus  secure  the  principal's  certificate  without 
any  examination  whatsoever. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  high  school  principal  should  have 
had  training  in  the  academic  branches  at  least  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  in  an  institution  of  standard 
grade,  and  at  least  one  year  of  professional  work  in  an  approved  de- 
partment of  education  or  pedagogy.  No  department  of  education 
will  be  approved  that  does  not  have  at  least  one  well-trained  in- 
structor of  professional  rank  giving  his  full  time  to  the  work  of  the 
department. 

4.  Applicants  for  the  high  school  principal's  certificate  who  are 
not  graduates  may  secure  the  certificate  by  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination  on  the  required  academic  and  professional  subjects. 

5.  Formal  applicaton  for  the  certificate,  as  heretofore,  accompanied 
by  a  certified  transcript  of  the  applicant's  college  record,  will  be 
required  to  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Exam- 
iners. It  should,  of  course,  be  added  that  the  Board  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  the  record  of  any  applicant,  even  though  he  be  a  grad- 
uate, and  require  a  partial  or  complete  examination  of  him  in  case 
his  record  is  notoriously  poor. 

6.  The  applicant's  first  certificate  is  issued  for  one  year  and  is 
called  the  Preliminary  Certificate.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year's 
work  the  holder  of  a  preliminary  certificate,  by  presenting  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  superintendent  under  whom  he  has  served,  or  other 
satisfactory  evidence  showing  his  work  has  been  of  an  approved 
order,  may  have  his  preliminary  certificate  converted  into  the  Regu- 
lar Certificate,  good  for  a  term  of  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  period  the  regular  certificate  may  be  renewed  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  either  on  the  basis  of  examination  on  a  professional 
reading  course  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Board,  or  without  examina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  further  professional  study.  The  regular  certifi- 
cate may  be  renewed  any  number  of  times  in  this  way. 

7.  At  the  end  of  six  years,  or  at  the  time  of  the  second  renewal, 
if  the  applicant  has  shown  superior  ability  and  has  completed  fur- 
ther professional  work,  say  equal  to  that  required  for  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  education,  the  regular  certificate  may  be  converted  into  a 
Life  Certificate.™ 


2*Pages  107  and  108,  The  North  Carolina  High  School  Bulletin  for  July,  1915, 
edited  by  N.  W.  Walker. 
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Prof.  1ST.  W.  Walker,  State  Inspector  of  High  Schools,  states 
further :  "The  requirements  for  the  assistant  high  school  teach- 
er's certificate  are  in  general  similar  to  those  for  the  principal's 
certificate,  though  the  academic  and  professional  requirements 
are  not  altogether  so  high.  Full  details,  with  explicit  direc- 
tions and  instructions,  will  be  worked  out  by  the  Board  and 
published  early  in  the  fall." 

SUMMARY. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  certification  of  teachers  there  have 
been  two  marked  tendencies : 

1.  In  the  examining  authorities. 

2.  In  the  kind  of  certificates. 

During  the  early  history  of  education  in  North  Carolina  the 
examining  authorities  were  altogether  local.  The  first  author- 
ized examiner  was  a  "Committee  of  Examination,"  appointed 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  In  1852  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  County  Superintendents  was  legally  appointed 
a  member  of  the  examining  board.  A  new  official,  "The  County 
Examiner,"  was  provided  for  in  1872,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  holding  the  examination  for  teachers.  In  1876  a  law  was 
passed  requiring  the  County  Examiner  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  number,  grade, 
race,  and  sex  of  the  teachers  to  whom  certificates  had  been 
granted.  Thus  we  see  that  the  powers  of  the  County  Exam- 
iner are  indirectly  being  restrained  and  restricted  by  the  power 
of  a  higher  authority.  We  find  that,  in  1881,  the  office  of 
County  Examiner  was  abolished,  and  the  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  of  each  county  was  charged  with 
the  duty  of  examining  teachers.  In  1889  the  conductor  of  the 
county  institute,  with  the  County  Superintendent,  became  the 
examining  board  to  examine  applicants  who  applied  for  the 
first-grade  certificate  that  was  made  valid  for  three  years. 

A  marked  change  was  made  in  the  examining  authority  in 
1897.  A  new  board  was  created  for  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants for  permanent  certificates,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  with  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  as  ex  officio  chairman  of  said  board.  In  1915  a 
law  was  passed  that  gave  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  almost 
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unlimited  powers  in  its  recognition  of  the  merits  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  academic  and  professional  training  of  teachers. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  has  been  a  marked  tendency  to  place 
the  power  of  certification,  that  was  formerly  in  the  hands  of 
local  authority,  in  the  hands  of  State  authority.  "We  feel  that 
the  growth  of  authority  from  local  to  county,  and  then  to  State, 
has  elevated  the  standard  of  certificates,  has  made  the  examina- 
tions fairer  for  applicants,  and  has  made  for  the  State  a  more 
efficient  examining  board. 

The  second  line  of  development  in  the  certification  of  teach- 
ers, viz.,  the  kind  of  certificate,  is  characterized  by  even  greater 
progress  than  the  growth  of  the  examining  board.  The  first 
act  passed  by  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  relating  to  the 
qualification  of  teachers  was  passed  in  1841.  The  law  was 
vague  and  indefinite,  providing  that  a  "suitable"  teacher  should 
be  employed.  The  law  of  1845  provided  that  teachers  of  "quali- 
fication and  moral  character"  be  employed.  An  act  of  1847  is 
still  characterized  by  a  vaguely  restricted  qualification,  requir- 
ing the  Committee  of  Examination  "to  examine  into  the  quali- 
fications, both  moral  and  mental,"  of  applicants.  In  an  act  of 
1852  a  certificate  was  made  valid  for  one  year  only,  and  only 
in  the  county  in  which  the  applicant  was  examined. 

A  marked  advancement  in  the  evolution  of  the  certificate 
was  made  in  1877,  although  the  applicant  was  required  to  be 
proficient  in  English  only.  Three  classes  of  certificates  were 
legally  recognized;  the  first  grade,  granted  to  applicants  who 
passed  satisfactory  examination  in  "higher  English" ;  the  sec- 
ond grade,  granted  to  applicants  who  passed  satisfactory  ex- 
amination in  "ordinary  branches  of  English,"  and  the  third 
grade,  to  applicants  "qualified  to  teach  primary  classes." 

A  new  basis  for  examination  was  established  in  1881.  "With 
one  hundred  as  a  maximum,  a  first-grade  certificate  was  issued 
to  applicants  who  made  an  average  marking  of  ninety  per  cen- 
tum; a  second-grade  to  applicants  who  made  an  average  mark- 
ing of  eighty  per  centum ;  a  third-grade  to  applicants  who  made 
an  average  of  seventy  per  centum;  and  a  third-grade  certificate 
was  issued  to  applicants  "proficient  in  spelling,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic." 

In  1889  the  first-grade  certificate  was  made  valid  for  a  term 
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of  three  years,  but  in  1901  this  same  grade  of  certificate  was 
restricted  to  two  years.  An  act  of  1897  provided  for  a  perma- 
nent certificate  to  applicants  passing  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion. During  the  legislative  session  of  1905  a  provision  was 
made  whereby  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  might, 
at  his  discretion,  classify  teachers'  certificates  into  primary, 
intermediate,  and  high  school.  By  an  act  of  1907  a  first-grade 
State  certificate  was  made  valid  for  a  period  of  five  years. 

In  1915  the  school  law  was  so  amended  that  the  Board  of 
Examiners  might,  at  its  discretion,  allow  certain  credit  toward 
a  certificate  for  (a)  academic  and  professional  work  done  in 
approved  institutions,  and  for  (b)  successful  experience.  The 
board,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the  new  law,  has  adopted 
regulations  that  provide  for  granting  definite  credit  for  aca- 
demic and  professional  work  done  in  approved  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  most  marked  feature  that  we  find  in  the  evolution  of 
the  certificate  is  the  demand  for  efficiency.  Greater  require- 
ments are  being  made  of  the  teacher;  and  in  turn  the  teacher 
is  being  given  more  consideration  by  the  extension  of  the  length 
of  time  for  which  the  certificate  is  made  valid.  We  think  that 
this  demand  for  efficiency  and  the  extension  of  the  teacher's 
certificate  promise  to  raise  the  teaching  profession  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  public,  since  better  teachers  will  prove  their  worth 
to  the  community,  because  a  better  class  of  teachers  will  come 
to  fill  the  place  of  the  inefficient,  and  since  the  teachers  will  be 
less  inclined  to  use  the  position  as  a  means  of  reaching  other 
vocations,  finding  that  teaching  carries  with  it  an  air  of  a 
profession. 
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DEMOCRACY'S  SCHOOL 

L.  A.  Williams 

Professor  of  School  Administration,  University  of  North  Carolina 
CHAPTER  I 

The  American  High  School  has  often  been  called  "the  peo- 
ple's college";  it  has  been  said  of  it  that  of  all  our  democratic 
institutions  in  the  United  States  none  is  so  thoroughly  and  com- 
pletely democratic  in  its  spirit,  administration  and  support. 
It  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  the  public  State-supported  high 
school,  this  characteristic  institution  for  secondary  education 
in  America,  is  democracy  democratized.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  our  more  recent  and  present  type  of  public  high  school. 

This  ever  increasing  spirit  of  democracy  in  American  sec- 
ondary education  is  not  a  something  springing  up  overnight. 
It  is  not  a  movement  without  rhyme  or  reason,  nor  is  it  a  mere 
finish  or  polish  to  our  public  school  system.  Its  very  life  lies 
deep  in  the  history  and  development  of  nations,  old  as  well  as 
new.  To  trace  the  movement  and  illustrate  the  high  peaks  in 
its  development  by  specific  instances  is  the  purpose  of  this 
series  of  articles.  Naturally,  of  chief  concern  will  be  the  de- 
velopment of  this  unique  educational  institution  among  our  own 
people. 

preliminary  effort 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  if  the 
history  of  secondary  education  were  traced  to  its  origin  among 
the  ancient  peoples.  It  is  not  the  purpose  here  so  to  do,  but 
rather  to  present  the  forces  at  work  in  our  own  country  which 
have  brought  to  pass  the  American  High  School. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  any  concerted  attempt  to  pro- 
vide secondary  education  to  the  youth  of  the  land  was  the 
school  decreed  by  the  Virginia  Company  of  London  in  1621,  and 
known  as  the  East  Indy  School.  Like  so  much  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  this  institution  was  conceived  in  response  to  a 
vital  need.  It  seems  there  had  previously  been  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  college  within  the  province  of  Virginia,  but  immediately 
there  arose  the  question  as  to  where  the  candidates  for  admis- 
sion would  receive  the  necessary  training  for  pursuing  the  col- 
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lege  work.  A  more  vital  need,  perhaps,  which  called  for  both 
sorts  of  institutions  was  that  of  Christian  ministers  for  the 
province. 

Then,  as  now,  the  vital  and  initial  problem  was  that  of  financ- 
ing the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  school.  "While 
many  stories  are  told  of  the  source  of  endowment,  the  most 
probable  is  the  one  found  in  Dr.  E.  E.  Brown's  "The  Making  of 
Our  Middle  Schools"  : 

The  Rev.  Patrick  Copeland,  returning  to  England  on  the  ship 
Royal  James,  after  a  residence  of  some  years  in  India,  persuaded  his 
fellow  travelers  to  contribute  the  sum  of  70  pounds  "towards  some 
good  worke  to  be  begunn  in  "Virginia" — away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  "An  unknowne  person"  added  30  pounds  to  this  sum.  The 
money  was  accepted  by  the  Company  with  every  evidence  of  interest 
in  the  project. 

In  addition,  it  seems  the  Company  was  willing  to  aid  the 
institution  still  further  by  a  land  grant  of  1,000  acres  and  by 
providing  an  overseer  and  five  others  who  should  manage  this 
estate.  It  was  still  further  proposed  that  those  who  used  the 
school  should  help  support  it  by  the  payment  of  fees.  Hence 
it  was  not  to  be  a  free  school  in  the  sense  we  commonly  mean, 
i.  e.,  free  of  expense,  but  free  in  the  sense  that  it  was  open 
equally  to  all  social  classes,  not  restricted  to  a  chosen  and  elect 
body  of  students. 

We  shall  never  know  how  the  plan  as  proposed  would  have 
worked,  for,  though  the  Company  at  once  set  about  to  provide 
a  master,  the  Indians  decreed  otherwise  by  the  terrible  massacre 
of  1622,  in  which  more  than  three  hundred  colonists  were 
killed.  Two  years  later,  1624,  the  Virginia  Company  failed 
and  the  plan  for  the  East  Indy  School  had  to  be  abandoned. 
What  form  the  organization  would  have  taken,  what  the  pro- 
gram of  study  or  the  methods  would  have  been  we  do  not  know. 
The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  secondary  school  in  America 
was  a  failure. 

The  forces  at  work,  however,  are  evident.  First,  the  church 
was  striving  to  raise  up  ministers  for  the  conversion  of  the 
savage.  Second,  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  democracy  was 
eager  to  furnish  educational  opportunity  to  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety  alike.     Third,   the   business,   the   commercial   spirit   was 
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willing  to  foster  and  support  a  movement  which  looked  to  the 
raising  of  the  status  of  its  employees.  These  three  forces  were 
thus  early  cooperating,  working  in  harmony,  urging  forward 
the  worldwide  movement  of  individual  and  social  freedom 
through  education. 

BEGINNINGS 

The  first  permanent  and  lasting  effort  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  secondary  education,  as  we  understand  it,  in  the  United 
States  was  made  in  New  England.  Here,  too,  the  need  of  Chris- 
tian ministers  and  of  magistrates  gave  rise  to  the  organization 
of  schools  in  order  that  "learning  may  not  be  buried  in  ye  grave 
of  our  fathers  in  ye  church  &  commonwealth." 

The  form  assumed  by  these  early  secondary  schools  was  that 
of  the  Latin  grammar  school,  an  old-world  and,  particularly,  an 
English  institution.  The  influence  of  these  schools  socially, 
politically,  and  professionally  is  wholly  beyond  our  ken.  They 
formed  public  opinion,  they  determined  the  social  status  of 
individuals,  they  crystallized  educational  theory  and  practice 
for  the  teaching  profession  as  well  as  for  the  public  at  large. 

Certain  features  stand  out  in  prominence  as  concerns  this 
class  of  secondary  educational  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
As  the  name  implies,  the  curriculum  was  largely  made  up  of 
Latin,  although  there  is  evidence  of  some  time  spent  upon  the 
"3  R's" — reading,  writing,  'rithmetic.  Necessarily,  because  of 
the  religious  purpose,  the  church  and  churchmen  had  a  large 
influence  over  the  administration  of  these  schools.  They  were 
open  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  but  made  no  pretense  to 
serve  the  great  mass  of  people,  and  neither  were  they  supported 
by  public  taxation  nor  by  the  State,  but  by  endowments  and 
fees.  The  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  these  schools  in  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies  and  in  Europe  was  to  prepare  students  for  the 
work  of  college  and  university. 

THE   TYPE 

While  many  New  England  towns  established  this  type  of 
schools,  they  all  patterned  them  after  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
which  has  had  a  long,  eventful,  and  influential  history. 

The  Boston  Latin   School  was  founded  February  13,   1635, 
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with  Philemon  Pormont  as  the  first  master.  While  other 
schools  have  made  claims  to  an  earlier  establishment,  this  school 
is  the  first  one  to  show  an  "unbroken  pedagogical  succession" 
down  to  the  present  time.  That  is,  it  is  the  only  school  con- 
tinuously carried  on  from  that  time  to  now.  The  history  of  its 
first  few  years  is  at  points  obscure,  but  sufficiently  clear  to  prove 
its  claim  of  priority. 

Said  Phillips  Brooks  concerning  this  institution :  "It  was  the 
child  of  the  town  meeting;  born  at  sunrise,  dating  its  life  from 
the  days  when  an  order  of  things,  which  is  to  exist  for  a  long 
time  in  the  world,  was  in  the  freshness  of  its  use.  *  *  *  It 
represented  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  town  undertaking  the 
education  of  her  children." 

The  early  records  show  that  it  was,  at  least  partially,  sup- 
ported by  subscriptions,  for  we  find  where  Governor  Sir  Harry 
Yane  gave  10  pounds,  and  Deputy-Governor  John  Winthrop 
gave  10  pounds,  and  from  a  total  of  forty-three  other  names  10 
pounds  and  6  shillings  was  secured.  Rev.  John  Cotton  is 
named  as  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  this  school,  and  at  his 
death  he  left  by  his  will  one-half  of  his  estate  to  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  the  remainder  to  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

Soon,  however,  the  people  of  Boston  realized  the  worth  of 
the  work  being  done  for  their  young  men  and  voted  public  sup- 
port for  the  school.  The  town  owned  several  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  granted  to  it  by  the  General  Court,  and  the  records  in- 
dicate that  the  income  from  these  islands  was  voted  as  one 
means  of  supporting  this  school.  A  tract  of  some  five  hundred 
acres  near  Braintree,  Mass.,  also  belonged  to  the  town,  and  the 
income  from  this  was  also  voted  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School. 

While  there  were  a  few  bequests,  they  were  all  small  and  the 
income  from  them  almost  negligible.  Still  it  is  not  clear  at  all 
that  tuition  was  charged  until  1679,  and  even  then  the  fees 
were  optional. 

All  these  factors  set  forth  one  preeminent  characteristic:  the 
Boston  Latin  School  was  a  free  public  school  in  the  very  same 
sense  in  which  we  mean  it  today,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  the 
English  public  schools  like  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  St.  Paul's, 
and  Westminster.     The  American  school  was  as  democratic  an 
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institution  as  any  institution  could  be  at  that  time.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  early  colonies  crystallized  into  an  institution. 

A  second  outstanding  feature  of  the  school  was  its  distinctly 
college  preparatory  character.  It  was  required  of  candidates 
that  they  present  written  statements  from  their  parents  signify- 
ing the  intentions  of  a  college  education  for  the  candidates. 
Again  and  again  references  to  Harvard  College  are  found  in 
the  records,  all  tending  to  show  how  thoroughly  saturated  the 
institution  was  with  the  college  atmosphere. 

In  both  curriculum  and  method  the  school  was  administered 
largely  according  to  its  European  prototype.  The  most  impor- 
tant subject  of  the  program  of  studies  was  Latin,  and,  particu- 
larly, Latin  grammar.  An  incident  of  Revolutionary  days  illus- 
trates how  large  a  part  the  Latin  language  played  in  both  cur- 
riculum and  method. 

On  April  19,  1775,  Principal  Lovell  entered  the  school  and 
addressed  the  group  of  young  men  then  in  attendance:  "War's 
begun  and  school's  done;  deponite  libros." 

As  tradition  shows,  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  classroom. 
There  was  much  drill  on  forms,  much  memorizing  of  select 
passages  of  Latin,  much  emphasis  upon  syntax  and  construc- 
tion. No  "soft  pedagogy"  here,  no  letting  down  of  the  bars,  no 
quarter  to  the  enemy  of  thorough  and  exact  reproduction. 

As  in  the  discipline  of  the  mind,  so  in  the  discipline  of  the 
body  the  order  of  the  day  was  severity.  Infringement  of  the 
rules  of  the  school  was  not  in  the  least  tolerated,  and  violation 
of  them  was  the  occasion  of  swift  and  sure  judgment  with  the 
penalty  of  vengeance.  So  true  was  this  that  the  severe  disci- 
pline of  this  early  school  has  become  a  tradition  in  the  history 
of  colonial  schools. 

As  students  in  the  school  were  such  men  as  Ezekiel  Cheever, 
the  typical  colonial  schoolmaster,  and  for  many  years  master  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School;  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Hancock,  all  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  together  with  William  Hooper,  the  North 
Carolina  representative  on  the  famous  document.  The  field  of 
literature  and  philosophy  is  represented  from  the  school  in  the 
person  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  The  clergy  are  represented 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  science  reads  there  the  name  of 
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Samuel  F.  B.  Morse.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  mighty  who  have 
profited  by  this  "child  of  the  town  meeting."  Hundreds  of 
others  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life  cherish  fond  memories  of 
their  days  at  the  first  American  grammar  school. 

The  influence  of  the  school  has  been  beyond  measure.  Today 
it  stands  a  monument  to  the  democracy  of  the  English  gentle- 
men, its  founders,  and  to  the  great  souls  of  its  masters.  Under 
the  lead  of  these  men  and  with  the  cooperation  of  others  like 
them  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system  was  established. 
Taking  this  as  a  cue,  other  states  followed  the  lead,  and  one 
might,  with  good  reason,  point  to  the  American  public  free 
school  system  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 
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SCHOOL  NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


A  Description  of  Gastonia's  New  $65,000  Central  Public  School 

The  building  is  constructed  of  dark  red  Kingsport  tapestry 
brick,  laid  in  Flemish  bond  with  gray  mortar. 

The  basement  contains  a  girls'  playroom  and  a  boys'  play- 
room, each  40  x  60  feet.  Here,  also,  are  the  Domestic  Science 
room,  the  Manual  Training  room,  and  the  toilets. 

There  are  seventeen  classrooms  above  the  basement,  each 
25  x  32  x  13  feet,  with  the  windows  so  placed  that  the  light  en- 
ters from  only  one  side.  Thus  the  children  can  be  seated  in 
the  room  so  as  to  give  them  light  over  the  left  shoulder.  The 
glass  space  of  the  windows  is  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth 
that  of  the  floor  space,  this  being  the  requirement  for  a  well- 
lighted  schoolroom. 

The  heating  plant  has  a  capacity  to  heat  every  room  in  the 
coldest  weather.  There  is  a  radiator  under  each  window  of  the 
classrooms,  and  in  the  bottom  of  each  sash  there  is  a  Pullman 
ventilator,  having  a  diffusing  chamber  which  directs  the  fresh 
air  to  the  radiator  without  drafts.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  near  the  floor  are  vents  connected  with  exhaust  fans, 
which  in  houses  are  located  on  top  of  the  stair  halls.  These 
fans  cause  a  complete  change  of  air  every  few  minutes,  and 
they  furnish  600  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  a  minute  to  each  pupil, 
this  being  the  correct  amount  according  to  specialists  on  ven- 
tilation. 

All  available  space  around  the  walls  between  two  and  six 
feet  from  the  floor  is  used  for  boards,  which  are  made  of  green 
hyloplate,  giving  about  325  square  feet  of  board  space  to  each 
room. 

In  each  room  there  is  a  cabinet  containing  compartments  for 
books,  supplies,  the  teacher's  overshoes,  umbrella,  wraps,  etc. 
Connected  with  each  room  is  a  cloakroom  for  the  pupils. 

The  building  is  divided  by  firewalls  into  four  sections,  and  at 
each  opening  in  the  firewalls  there  are  fireproof  doors. 

On  the  left  of  the  main  entrance  is  the  superintendent's  office, 
consisting  of  a  lobby,  a  private  office,  a  good  vault,  and  a  cloak- 
room.    On  the  right  is  the  library,  with  ample  shelving  and 
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cabinets  for  filing  magazines  and  papers.  Adjoining  the  library- 
is  a  teachers'  cloakroom,  wbicb  is  for  tbe  use  of  the  teachers 
when  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  go  to  their  classrooms. 
Immediately  behind  the  main  entrance  is  the  auditorium,  with 
a  seating  capacity  of  about  800.  It  has  a  good  stage  and  four 
dressing  rooms. 

Sixteen  sanitary  drinking  fountains  and  the  same  number  of 
lavatories  are  stationed  at  convenient  places  throughout  the 
building. 

The  stairs  are  in  fireproof  halls  at  the  end  of  the  building. 
All  exit  doors  are  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  panic  bolts. 

All  of  the  hardware  is  solid  brass  and  the  locks  are  master- 
keyed. 

The  seats  for  the  children  are  the  sanitary  adjustable  steel 
type,  having  for  each  pupil  an  adjustable  desk  with  lifting  lid 
and  an  adjustable  pedestal  or  settee. 

The  building  is  complete  and  up-to-date  in  every  detail,  and 
it  is  the  pride  of  the  city  because  the  superintendent  and  build- 
ing committee  made  every  effort  to  get  the  latest  and  best  for 
Gastonia.  The  expenses  of  Professor  L.  A.  Williams,  of  the 
Department  of  the  State  University,  were  paid  that  he  might 
come  for  a  conference  as  to  plans.  Dr.  Claxton  and  Dr.  Dres- 
slar,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  were  consulted,  and 
valuable  suggestions  were  given  by  them.  Other  cities  might 
profit  by  considering  Gastonia' s  way  of  building  a  new  school. 

The  architect  for  this  building  was  L.  D.  Proffitt  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Joe  S.  Wray, 

Gastonia,  N.  C.  Superintendent. 

Asheville  to  the  Front 

Under  the  caption  quoted  above  the  Wisconsin  educational 
publication,  the  American  School,  gives  its  unqualified  approval 
and  unstinted  praise  to  certain  changes  effected  in  that  city 
whereby  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  given  increased 
permanency  in  office  and  important  changes  are  made  in  his 
working  relations  to  the  commissioners  who  elect  him,  subse- 
quent to  the  institution  of  a  new  form  of  city  government. 

Under  the  new  commission  form  of  government  the  three 
commissioners  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  electing  a  superin- 
tendent biennially,  as  a  substitute  for  the  former  annual  elec- 
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tion  by  a  school  board.     This  lengthened  term  is  significant 
and  admirable,  but  other  features  are  even  more  noteworthy. 

The  commissioners  are  to  select  teachers  only  from  lists  sub- 
mitted by  the  superintendent,  and  the  superintendent  is  to  "have 
immediate  and  direct  control  of  all  teachers,"  and  shall  "have 
power  to  discharge  any  teacher  or  other  employee  connected 
with  the  schools,  for  any  reason  satisfactory  to  himself." 

This  centralization  of  power  upon  the  man  who  bears  the 
responsibility  for  directing  the  policy  and  securing  the  success- 
ful administration  of  the  city  school  system  seems  to  the  Amer- 
ican School  an  epoch-making  move  in  the  direction  of  better 
administered  school  systems.  It  seems  that  the  discrimination 
of  the  commission  or  school  board  should  be  trusted  in  the 
selection  of  a  competent  superintendent,  and  that  this  board 
can  then  best  leave  all  matters  of  school  administration  to  the 
man  so  chosen. 

The  superintendents  of  the  famous  educational  State  of 
Massachusetts  are  petitioning  for  the  rights  that  Superintend- 
ent Howell,  of  Asheville,  IST.  C,  now  has,  and  the  university 
town  of  Madison,  Wis.,  has  recently  had  the  efficiency  of  its 
school  system  very  much  decreased  and  the  dignity  of  the  office 
of  city  superintendent  completely  undermined  by  its  school 
board  directly  overruling  an  act  of  the  city  superintendent.  In 
this  instance,  the  board  reinstated  a  teacher  whose  resignation 
had  been  asked  for  by  the  superintendent. 

In  response  to  the  progressive  educational  steps  that  the 
South  has  made  in  recent  years,  publications  throughout  the 
North  and  West  have  been  wont  to  express  their  somewhat  sur- 
prised approval  by  the  phrase,  "The  South  is  waking  up."  It 
seems  to  be  not  altogether  unlikely  that  this  may  in  the  near 
future  be  amended  to  read,  "The  South  is  waking  us  up." 

Joseph  Henry  Johnston. 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  III. 

[Since  the  foregoing  article  was  written  the  city  of  Asheville 
has  taken  another  important  step  forward.  On  November  9, 
1915,  it  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $200,000  for  school  purposes.  Of 
this  amount  $150,000  or  more  will  be  used  for  erecting  and 
equipping  a  new  high  school  building,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  spent  for  general  repairs  and  improvements. — Editor.] 
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High  School  Mortality 

The  University  News  Letter  directs  thought  to  an  important 
educational  problem  when  it  calls  attention  to  the  scholastic 
mortality  among  the  pupils  of  high  schools. 

We  use  the  word  "mortality"  advisedly,  because  there  is 
something  that  dies  for  every  high  school  pupil  who  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  the  public  provides  him. 
There  is  something  potential  of  value  to  the  State  that  dies  as  a 
possibility  every  time  a  high  school  student  gives  up  the  fight  to 
obtain  that  measure  of  education  which  is  to  learning  what  a 
sturdy  adolescence  is  to  manhood.  It  has  become  so  much  the 
fashion  of  late  years  to  demand  for  the  growing  child  a  certain 
freedom  from  crushing  physical  labor  that  the  State  that  has 
no  "child  labor  law"  is  backward  indeed.  Our  aim  is  to  place 
the  child  at  work  at  a  reasonable  age,  reasonably  well  educated, 
in  the  hope,  not  only  that  he  may  be  physically  strong,  but  that 
he  may  be  mentally  capable  of  paying  interest  in  efficiency  on 
the  loss  incident  to  the  too  early  labor  which  we  have  prevented 
his  misspending.  In  the  industries  the  problem  is  one  of  the 
development  of  skilled  and  intelligent  labor;  why,  in  the  educa- 
tional plant,  is  the  custom  so  prevalent  of  stopping  the  appren- 
tice just  at  the  moment  when  there  is  about  to  dawn  upon  him 
the  finer  uses  of  his  tools?  When  this  happens  it  is  a  case  of 
mortality  of  a  measure  of  usefulness  almost  as  certainly  as  an 
actual  death  spells  an  economic  loss. 

Properly  used,  the  high  school  offers  to  the  ambition  of 
parents  for  their  children  a  working  compromise  almost  always 
possible  to  a  reasonable  present  sacrifice.  Always  the  higher 
education  of  the  college  and  university  will  be  limited  to  the 
comparative  few.  But  always  the  high  school  stands  for  the 
many,  its  practical  service  intended  to  better  the  efficiency  of 
the  mass  and  affording  the  child  who  cannot  expect  the  orthodox 
collegiate  instruction  the  means  with  which  to  attend  the  great 
university  of  will-power  whose  diplomas  are  more  valuable  than 
those  of  any  other  institution.  A  college  or  a  university  means 
to  the  high  school  graduate  nothing  more  than  a  quicker  and 
easier  method  of  getting  the  training  and  knowledge  which  he 
can  afterwards  win  if  he  will  by  the  direction  of  his  own  life. 
Every  generation  affords  scholars  of  the  front  rank  who  are 
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innocent  of  "degrees."  But  back  of  practically  every  such  case 
of  the  self-learned  will  be  found  the  high  school  or  its  equiva- 
lent. When  the  pupil  leaves  the  high  school  after  the  freshman 
year,  or  before  graduation,  nearly  always  has  something  within 
him  been  smothered  in  its  cradle  which  after  years  may  not 
revive. 

In  Raleigh  and  in  every  city  and  in  many  counties  in  the 
State  the  high  school  terms  are  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  an 
ambitious  pupil  will  turn  in  his  books  in  sadness  and  turn  to 
life  already  wearied  by  disappointment.  Many  a  boy  and  girl, 
too  eager  for  action,  impatient  of  preparation,  will  throw  away 
the  jewel  for  the  brass.  Here  is  a  duty  which  every  parent 
owes  his  child,  and  which  most  parents  can  somehow  discharge : 
to  keep  the  boy  and  girl  at  work  in  the  schools  to  the  limit  of 
opportunity;  for  it  is  in  the  high  school  that  is  given  to  the 
ripening  mind  that  better  vision  of  accomplishment  to  which 
the  path  lies  plain  if  arduous. — Editorial:  Raleigh  Times, 
December  llf.,  1915. 

Miscellaneous  Notes 

Elk  Park  Dedicates  New  Building.  On  December  11th  Elk 
Park  in  Avery  County  dedicated  its  new  $10,000  high  school 
building.  This  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  and  best  constructed 
small  high  school  buildings  in  western  North  Carolina. 

A  New  Building  for  Greenville.  Greenville  is  now  building 
a  new  central  school  building  in  which  its  high  school  depart- 
ment will  be  housed  along  with  some  of  the  grammar  grades. 
The  new  building  is  well  planned,  is  to  be  well  constructed  and 
equipped  with  modern  school  furnishings.  It  will  cost  about 
$40,000. 

A  Modern  Building  for  Chapel  Hill.  Chapel  Hill  is  erecting 
for  graded  and  high  school  one  of  the  best  small  buildings  in 
this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  to  be  fully  equipped  with  the 
best  modern  appliances.  It  will  contain  classrooms  for  350 
pupils,  seated  35  to  the  room;  an  auditorium  with  seating  ca- 
pacity of  500,  an  office,  library,  teachers'  rest  room,  laboratories, 
manual  training  room,  rooms  for  the  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics, toilet-rooms,  with  shower  baths,  etc.  In  the  planning  of 
this  building  every  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  health 
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and  comfort  of  the  pupils.  The  building  will  be  equipped  with 
the  best  of  modern  heating,  ventilating,  and  cleaning  arrange- 
ments. Steam  heat,  a  complete  system  of  ventilation  that  will 
change  the  air  in  the  classrooms  every  fifteen  minutes,  the 
Tuec  vacuum  cleaning  system,  adjustable  desks  and  chairs,  sani- 
tary doors,  a  motion  picture  machine,  shower  baths,  drinking 
fountains,  and  complete  provision  for  fire  protection  are  among 
some  of  the  modern  conveniences  that  will  be  installed. 

The  building  fully  equipped  will  cost  nearly  $40,000.  The 
entire  plant,  including  the  lot,  athletic  field,  etc.,  will  be  worth 
about  $50,000.  This  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Hook,  of  Charlotte.  The  heating  and  ventilating  system  was 
designed  by  Wiley  &  Wilson,  consulting  engineers,  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Winston-Salem  High  School  Installs  Printing  Outfit.  The 
Winston-Salem  City  High  School  has  just  installed  an  18x24 
printing  press  and  equipment  costing  $800.  Superintendent 
Latham  expects  to  print  here  a  weekly  school  paper,  the  high 
school  magazine,  etc.  A  practical  printer  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  the  plant.  This  is  the  first  high  school  in  the  State 
to  provide  so  well  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  printing. 

The  Spelling  Test.  The  second  annual  spelling  test  was  given 
in  the  high  schools  of  Worth  Carolina  on  December  17th.  Over 
160  schools  gave  the  test  and  reported  results.  The  reports  will 
be  tabulated  and  published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin. 

Raleigh  Wins  Football  Championship.  For  the  third  time  in 
succession  the  Raleigh  City  High  School  has  won  the  State  high 
school  championship  in  football.  In  the  final  contest  the  teams 
of  Raleigh  and  Charlotte  High  Schools  were  pitted  against  each 
other.  The  first  game  resulted  in  a  tie  of  7  to  7.  The  second 
was  won  by  a  score  of  6  to  0. 

The  Debate.  The  State-wide  debate  continues  to  gather  mo- 
mentum from  year  to  year.  There  are  at  present  over  300 
schools  enrolled  in  the  Debating  Union.  The  question  this  year 
is :  "Resolved,  That  the  United  States  should  adopt  the  policy 
of  greatly  enlarging  its  navy." 

High  School  District  Contest.  The  five  high  school  district 
contests  will  as  usual  be  held  early  in  April,  probably  on  April 
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6th  and  7th.  A  leaflet  containing  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  these  contests  are  held  will  be  issued  early  in  Febru- 
ary, at  which  time  the  dates  and  places  of  meeting  will  be  an- 
nounced. This  leaflet  will  be  sent  to  all  public  high  school  prin- 
cipals as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  printer. 

Annual  Conference  of  Public  High  School  Principals.  The 
third  annual  conference  of  public  high  school  principals  was 
held  in  Raleigh  in  November,  a  day  in  advance  of  the  meeting 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly.  This  was  the  largest  and  best 
meeting  the  principals  have  ever  held.  The  proceedings  will  be 
issued  in  bulletin  form  at  an  early  date. 

Old  Fort  Dedicates  New  Building.  Old  Fort  in  McDowell 
County  dedicated  its  new  $20,000  building  on  December  17th. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  and  Elliott,  E.  C. — State  and  County 
School  Administration.  Pages,  728.  Price,  $2.25.  Mac- 
millan,  1915. 

As  a  companion  volume  to  Cubberley's  "State  and  County 
Educational  Reorganization,"  this  volume  serves  as  an  excellent 
source-book.  These  two  prominent  leaders  in  administrative 
opinion  have  done  a  real  service  in  thus  making  available  a 
body  of  first-class  opinion  and  experience  as  to  the  larger  ques- 
tions of  school  administration. 

Hardly  a  single  problem  of  the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  schools  fails  to  receive  consideration,  and  the  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  and  legal  provisions  growing  out  of  long  ex- 
perience clearly  set  forth  the  lines  of  present-day  thought  on 
these  questions. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  articles  are  freely  quoted;  state 
and  local  reports,  local  ordinances,  educational  studies  are  made 
available  by  which  to  determine  the  method  of  procedure  in 
handling  any  of  the  vexing  administrative  problems. 

Clearly  and  without  prejudice  is  set  forth  the  theory  that 
public  education  is  a  state,  and  not  a  local,  function.  The  effi- 
ciency of  the  county  as  the  smallest  unit  for  school  administra- 
tion is  plainly  shown.  Problems  relating  to  the  mutual  re- 
sponsibilities of  teachers  and  the  State  are  discussed  by  the 
submitting  of  various  documents  on  the  matter. 

The  book  is  exceedingly  usable  in  classes  studying  administra- 
tive problems  when  used  in  connection  with  the  companion 
volume.  Students  find  the  material  helpful,  and  the  class  finds 
ample  material  as  a  starting  point  for  discussion. 

Such  a  text  has  long  been  needed,  and  will  find  a  welcome 
place  in  the  educational  libraries  and  among  students  of  school 
administration.  L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Albertson,  Catharine. — In  Ancient  Albemarle.  Pages,  170. 
Commercial  Printing  Co.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  1914. 

This  very  readable  book  about  Eastern  North  Carolina  his- 
tory deals  with  the  early  settlements,  the  political  contests,  and 
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the  colonial  wars  in  that  part  of  our  State  when  North  Carolina 
history  first  began.  The  author  writes  of  church  and  school 
and  home  life  in  those  early  days,  and  gives  a  clear-cut  picture 
that  attracts  and  holds  the  attention  of  the  reader  in  pleasing 
manner.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  writers  with  local  pride 
and  unvarying  fairness  will  tell  the  story  of  the  other  sections 
of  the  State  as  accurately  as  Miss  Albertson  has  told  the  story 
of  Ancient  Albemarle.  She  has  done  a  fine  service  in  that  she 
has  brought  out  so  much  about  historic  places  of  local  interest, 
and  has  told  about  farm  and  stream  and  country  home  that  are 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of  the  early  settlement 
of  the  State. 

The  book  should  be  in  every  school  library  of  the  State, 
especially  in  those  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

There  are  several  very  fine  illustrations  by  Miss  Mabel  Pugh, 
and  these  add  to  the  interest  of  the  pages.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  there  were  not  even  more  illustrations  and  a  map  showing 
every  place  mentioned  in  the  text.  M.  C.  S.  Noble. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Standardizing  Our  High  Schools 

For  the  past  few  years  the  high  schools  of  the  State  have  en- 
joyed a  period  of  unprecedented  growth  and  expansion;  and 
during  the  next  few  years  even  greater  development  may  be 
expected.  Development  of  a  kind  will,  of  course,  go  on  whether 
the  work  is  intelligently  planned  or  not;  but,  if  intelligently 
planned,  growth  of  the  right  sort  will  take  place  faster  and 
there  will  be  less  waste  both  of  effort  and  of  means.  In  any 
developing  system  of  schools,  of  course,  new  problems  will  arise. 
Every  forward  step  brings  us  face  to  face  with  a  new  issue. 
We  attack  one  problem  and  solve  it  but  to  be  confronted  with  a 
new  one  that  challenges  our  efforts  and  ingenuity.  This  is  to 
be  expected.  It  is  the  law  of  growth ;  it  is  the  law  of  life. 
Instead  of  being  discouraged  by  this  fact  we  should  rather  take 
courage  from  it,  and  we  will  do  so  if  we  are  wise  and  patient 
and  competent  to  think  out  our  problems  and  to  work  out  our 
plans  along  constructive  lines.  Progress  itself  is  perhaps  but 
an  infinite  series  of  readjustments  demanded  by,  and  growing 
out  of,  new  and  enlarged  relationships. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  had  no  public  high  school  problem,  or 
at  least  recognized  none,  in  this  State.  A  few  years  later  the 
city  graded  schools  began  to  develop  high  school  departments. 
Only  within  quite  recent  years  have  we  concerned  ourselves  par- 
ticularly about  organizing  and  developing  a  system  of  country 
high  schools.  In  the  beginning  of  such  a  system  the  problem 
of  standards  was  not  the  first  problem  to  be  attacked.  It  was 
necessary  that  high  schools  should  be  established  before  they 
could  be  standardized.  It  was  necessary  that  the  people  should 
become  interested  in  high  school  education  in  a  measure  before 
high  schools  could  be  established.  Such  an  interest  has  now 
been  created  in  most  of  the  counties,  a  positive  enthusiasm 
aroused  in  some  of  the  counties,  and  the  development  of  a 
State-wide  system  of  public  high  schools  is  well  under  way. 
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We  are  face  to  face  now  with  a  new  problem  in  our  high 
school  development,  namely,  that  of  so  organizing  and  adminis- 
tering the  entire  high  school  work  of  the  State,  city  and  rural, 
that  it  shall  be  of  standard  grade.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
curriculum  of  a  school  aims  primarily  to  prepare  students  for 
college  or  whether  it  is  designed  primarily  to  prepare  directly 
for  vocational  life;  it  should,  in  either  case,  be  planned  and 
organized  and  administered  in  accordance  with  good  standards. 

The  time  is  at  hand  now  when  school  boards  and  superintend- 
ents are  beginning  to  make  plans  for  another  year — reorganizing 
their  work,  readjusting  courses,  employing  teachers,  planning 
for  additional  equipment,  enlarging  buildings,  etc.  And  in 
their  planning  it  will  be  well  for  school  officials  to  bear  in  mind 
a  few  of  the  points  that  need  to  be  emphasized  and  to  examine 
critically  the  work  of  the  high  school  with  a  view  to  ascertain- 
ing wherein  and  why  that  work  falls  below  standard  require- 
ments. 

To  be  regarded  as  standard,  a  high  school  should  meet  the 
following  requirements : 

1.  It  should  offer  a  full  four-year  course  of  study,  well  or- 
ganized and  well  administered.  This  course  should  be  based 
upon  at  least  a  seven-year  elementary  school  course. 

2.  It  should  have  at  least  three  teachers  of  approved  training 
giving  their  full  time  to  high  school  instruction.  A  teacher  in 
a  standard  high  school  ought  to  have  had  training  at  least 
equivalent  to  that  required  for  graduation  from  a  standard  grade 
college. 

3.  It  should  have  a  good  building  with  adequate  laboratory 
and  library  facilities. 

4.  It  should  require  for  graduation  at  least  14  units  of  work. 

5.  A  school  cannot  be  regarded  as  standard  (a)  if  the  in- 
structors teach  more  than  six  periods  per  day  (5  should  be  the 
maximum)  ;  (b)  if  the  recitation  periods  are  less  than  40  min- 
utes in  length;  (c)  if  there  are  more  than  30  pupils  per  teacher 
in  the  high  school  department;  (d)  if  the  number  of  recitation 
periods  required  per  week  of  the  student  is  more  than  twenty- 
five  (20  would  be  better). 

A  standard  high  school  should  of  course  run  36  weeks  in  the 
year,  or  nine  school  months.     The  minimum  time  basis  upon 
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which  a  unit  of  work  should  be  reckoned  is  120  sixty-minute 
hours.  Both  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  a  standard  high  school 
should  be  protected  from  too  many  periods  of  work.  If  more 
than  a  single  curriculum  is  offered,  more  than  three  teachers 
would  be  required.  And,  too,  where  there  are  elective  courses, 
rigid  principles  of  election  should  be  laid  down  governing  the 
choice  of  courses  so  that  the  individual  pupil,  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  choose  almost  whatever  curriculum  he  might  wish  to 
pursue,  would  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  some  principle  of  elec- 
tion, and  would  find  his  work  organized  according  to  some 
rational  plan.  The  jSTational  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  recommends  that  at 
least  9  of  the  14  units  be  confined  to  not  more  than  three  sub- 
jects. 

There  are,  at  present,  only  19  schools  of  secondary  grade  in 
!N"orth  Carolina  accredited  by  the  Southern  Commission  on 
Accredited  Schools.  The  list  was  published  in  the  January 
number  of  the  Bulletin.  There  are  at  least  50  or  60  that  could 
by  slight  reorganization  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Commis- 
sion if  they  would  only  make  a  little  effort  to  do  so.  Some  are 
short  in  one  particular  and  some  in  another.  Some  employ 
teachers  of  inferior  training — graduates,  perhaps,  but  graduates 
of  nondescript  institutions  that  cannot  by  any  judicious  exercise 
of  courtesy  be  called  standard.  Many  schools  have  a  term  of 
only  eight  or  eight  and  one-half  months.  Some  are  not  accred- 
ited because  they  overwork  their  teachers,  or  try  to  cover  too 
much  ground  in  too  short  a  time;  and  others  are  not  accredited 
for  one  reason  or  another. 

Before  planning  the  work  for  another  year,  superintendents 
and  school  boards  would  do  well  to  consider  these  matters  care- 
fully and  make  an  earnest  effort  to  get  their  high  school  work 
on  a  standard  grade. 

Distribution  of  the  High  School  Fund 

Almost  every  day  inquiries  come  asking  what  the  chances  are 
for  getting  State  aid  for  new  high  schools  or  increased  appor- 
tionments for  schools  already  in  operation.  To  every  such 
inquiry  the  answer  must  of  necessity  be  the  same :  ISTo  chance  at 
all  until  the  high  school  appropriation  is  increased  by  the  State. 
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The  money  which  the  State  annually  appropriates  for  high  school 
instruction  is  already  apportioned  among  the  schools,  and 
though  these  apportionments  are  nominally  made  from  year  to 
year,  yet  when  once  made  they  stand  indefinitely,  provided  the 
schools  to  which  they  are  made  use  the  money  apportioned  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  get  results. 
Only  very  slight  readjustments  can  be  made  in  the  apportion- 
ments from  year  to  year.  Of  course  when  a  school  looks  upon 
the  high  school  apportionment  merely  as  a  bonus  and  does  not 
stir  itself  to  make  it  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  given,  that 
school  runs  the  risk  of  having  its  apportionment  reduced  or 
withdrawn.  Such  schools  are  never  encouraged  by  receiving 
larger  apportionments;  but  when  a  school  does  make  an  effort 
to  use  every  dollar  given  it  not  simply  for  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  community's  school,  but  for  the  larger  interests  of  the 
county,  that  school  always  grows  and  that  school  is  the  one  that 
the  State  Department  of  Education  is  always  glad  to  encourage 
in  so  far  as  the  means  at  hand  will  permit.  The  State  high 
school  appropriation  must  be  used  where  it  will  yield  the  best 
returns. 

During  the  current  year  the  $75,000  appropriation  for  high 
school  work  went  but  little  over  half  way  in  meeting  the  present 
needs  and  demands.  It  would  have  taken  over  $125,000  to  meet 
the  applications  for  aid. 

Grading  by  Formula 

The  February  number  of  The  Sage,  the  Greensboro  High 
School  Magazine,  published  the  formulas  used  by  the  teachers 
for  calculating  the  scholarship  grades  of  students  for  the 
monthly,  bimonthly,  semi-annual,  and  annual  reports.  Every 
high  school  would  do  well  to  adopt  and  to  publish  such  explicit 
formulas  as  these  in  order  that  students  and  patrons  might 
know  exactly  upon  what  basis  scholarship  grades  are  reckoned, 
and  that  the  teachers  themselves  in  calculating  students'  grades 
might  do  so  with  absolute  uniformity  of  procedure.  This  is  a 
matter  in  which  many  of  our  schools  are  lax  to  an  amazing 
degree,  and  it  quite  frequently  happens  that  each  teacher  in  the 
system  is,  as  Dr.  Mclver  used  to  say,  allowed  to  proceed  accord- 
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ing  to  his  own  "deviator."     The  formulas  of  the  Greensboro 
High  School  follow: 

FORMULAS 

!September=Rec.  Av. 
October=Sept.  Rec.  Av.+Oct.  Rec.  Av.  ,  Bi  Mo  Ex  Ay 


!Nov.=Rec.  Av. 
Dec.=Nov.  Rec.  Av.+Dec.  Rec.  Av.  ,  Bj  Mq  Ex  Ay 

2 

o  ^  i       v.-    ,     ^  +    r^        i  Sch.  Oct.  +  Sch.  Dec.   »    _  ,         ,  , 
Scholarship  to  date  Dec.  i s <  Not  used  for  reports. 

iJan.=Rec.  Av. 
Feb.=Jan.  Rec.  Av.+Feb.  Rec.  Av.  ,  Bj  Mo  Ex  Ay 


,  Sch.  Oct.+Sch,  Dec.  +  Sch.  Feb  )  ^otused 
Scholarship  to  date  Feb.  { >  for 

)  reports. 

iMarch=Rec.  Av. 
April  =Rec.  Av. 
May     =Mar.  Rec.  Av.-J-Apr.  Rec.  Av.+May  Rec.  Av. 

Final  Scholarship  for  Promotion=Sch.  Av.+Fi.  Ex.  Av. 


Let  Us  Know  What  You  Are  Doing- 
Superintendents,  principals  and  school  boards  will  confer  a 
favor  which  will  be  duly  appreciated  if  they  will  send  in  from 
time  to  time  clippings,  newspaper  articles,  school  circulars,  etc., 
dealing  with  education  in  general  and  local  high  school  develop- 
ment in  particular.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Bulletin  to  give 
in  each  issue  a  general  summary  of  important  educational 
happenings  for  the  preceding  quarter,  and  such  notices  and 
publications  will  aid  materially  in  preparing  such  a  summary; 
and,  too,  if  the  local  school  has  taken  some  important  step 
forward — voted  bonds  for  a  new  building,  sold  an  issue  of  bonds, 
erected  a  new  building,  launched  a  new  publication,  effected  a 
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better  organization — done  anything,  in  short,  that  tends  towards 
the  educational  progress  of  the  community,  pass  the  good  word 
along  in  order  that  your  school  may  serve  as  an  inspiration  to 
others  who  are  working  on  the  same  problem  you  have  solved. 
The  Bulletin  will  welcome  at  any  time  such  information,  and, 
in  so  far  as  the  limited  space  will  permit,  would  like  to  record  the 
high  school  progress  in  the  State. 

April,  1915,  Number  of  Bulletin  Wanted 

There  have  been  so  many  calls  for  the  April,  1915,  number 
of  the  High  School  Bulletin  that  the  supply  has  been  com- 
pletely exhausted.  Any  reader  of  the  Bulletin  who  has  this 
number,  and  not  caring  to  keep  it  for  his  files,  will  confer  a  favor 
that  will  be  appreciated,  if  he  will  address  it  to  the  Editor  of  the 
High  School  Bulletin,  Chapel  Hill,  1ST.  C. 

Agriculture  in  the  High  School 

There  is  much  discussion  just  now  as  to  how  we  are  to  get 
agriculture  and  related  country  life  subjects  taught  effectively 
in  the  high  schools ;  and  the  question  is  an  important  one.  With 
the  new  emphasis  on  rural  life  and  the  burning  need  of  enrich- 
ing and  enlarging  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  of  living 
in  the  open  country,  the  danger  is  that  in  our  feverish  impa- 
tience and  anxiety  to  attain  some  desired  and  worthy  end,  we 
may  lose  our  sense  of  perspective  and  allow  our  judgment  to  be 
warped  to  the  point  of  accepting  methods  that  are  not  wise  and 
inaugurating  policies  that  are  not  constructive.  If  we  cannot 
see  the  problem  of  a  more  abundant  rural  life  in  the  whole  and 
keep  our  heads  clear  when  thinking  out  and  working  out 
methods  and  policies  that  are  rational,  then  we  had  better  be 
content  to  go  even  haltingly  along  conservative  educational 
lines  and  patiently  bide  our  time  until  a  new  vision  is  vouch- 
safed to  us.  Let  us  not  be  too  quick  to  condemn  him  as  lacking 
sympathy  with  our  cause  who  points  out  a  fallacy  in  our  pro- 
gram of  progress. 
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SOME  RESULTS  OF  A  SPELLING  TEST 

N.  W.  Walker 
State  Inspector  of  High  Schools 

Last  December  for  the  second  time  the  State  Inspector  of 
High  Schools  sent  to  all  the  secondary  schools  of  North  Carolina 
a  printed  list  of  fifty  words  to  be  used,  under  stipulated  condi- 
tions, as  a  spelling  test.  On  December  17,  169  schools  gave  the 
test  and  reported  results.  In  the  tables  below  some  of  the  results 
are  given.  The  average  grade  attained  by  the  boys  and  girls  in 
each  school  are  shown  separately  and  then  the  grade  attained 
by  the  school  as  a  whole  is  given.  These  grades  have  been  calcu- 
lated from  the  data  furnished  by  the  schools  that  rendered  full 
reports. 

The  list  of  words  used  was  made  up  by  Dr.  H.  "W.  Chase, 
Professor  of  Educational  Psychology  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  words  were 
taken  from  two  lists  in  the  Ayres  spelling  scale.  A  good  deal 
more  information  was  furnished  by  the  principals  than  is  in- 
cluded in  the  following  tables.  This  will  be  published  in  the 
July  number  of  the  Bulletin,  together  with  a  more  extended 
discussion  of  the  results  by  Dr.  Chase. 

SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  MAKING  COMPLETE  REPORT 

Number  of  schools  giving  test  and  making  full  report 169 

Number  of  pupils  taking  test  in  these  schools 8,574 

Total  number  of  trials  or  chances  (8,574X50) 428,700' 

Total  number  of  failures  54,363 

Average  grade  attained  for  State 87.3% 

Highest  grade  attained  by  any  school  (Grover) 97.5% 

Number  of  pupils  who  made  perfect  grades 1,013 

Number  of  cases  in  which  boys  made  highest  average  grade. .  30 

Number  of  cases  in  which  girls  made  highest  average  grade. .         139 
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Schools  Reporting  and  the  Grades  Attained 


Number  Who 
the  Test 

Took 

Average  Grade 
Attained 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

6 
12 
12 
10 

4 
14 
11 
14 
121 
17 

5 
14 

8 
14 
11 

9 
27 
41 

9 
20 
12 
18 
12 
22 
45 
13 

2 
12 
17 

8 
17 
33 
10 

7 
72 

8 
16 

8 
23 
178 
34 
48 
24 
11 
18 
16 
10 
37 
22 
48 

6 

7 

17 

11 

13 

17 

22 

10 

17 

174 

15 

3 

31 

7 

8 

7 

23 

42 

29 

11 

18 

13 

17 

18 

25 

81 

9 

2 

13 

14 
32 
36 
14 

8 
69 
11 
22 
12 
48 
201 
35 
87 
29 
15 
31 
15 
11 
28 
16 
74 

6 

13 

29 
23 
23 
21 
36 
21 
31 

295 
32 
8 
45 
15 
22 
18 
32 
69 
70 
20 
38 
25 
35 
30 
47 

126 
22 
4 
25 
17 
22 
49 
69 
24 
15 

141 
19 
38 
20 
71 

379 
69 

135 
53 
26 
49 
31 
21 
65 
38 

122 
12 

92.7 

84.4 

78 

75 

77.6 

89 

83 

79.3 

88.3 

88.2 

78.8 

85 

83.3 

75.2 

47.6 

90.1 

76.4 

89.5 

90 

88.9 

87.8 

83 

91 

70.4 

90.6 

85 

91 

83.5 

88.9 

87 

90.7 

83.9 

91.2 

78.8 

84.6 

85 

84.8 

91.1 

85.4 

86.1 

84.4 

81.1 

84 

89.6 

84.7 

81.4 

83.8 

85.5 

95.4 

83.4 

74.4 

95.5 

96.1 

86 

91.2 

80.3 

87.4 

82 

89.2 

92.2 

97.8 

78 

87.5 

90.4 

77.8 

69 

95.7 

89.4 

88.4 

88.7 

88 

87.2 

87.1 

88.5 

82.3 

94.6 

93.4 

90 

83.6 

89.2 

92.1 

90.2 

94.1 

94.1 

89.8 

81.7 

88.5 

89.8 

82 

90.1 

92.5 

91.5 

90 

92.3 

88.5 

92.7 

89.1 

86.2 

95.7 

91 

68.3 

94  1 

91  4 

83  4 

84  2 

79  7 

88 

82.2 

85.8 

90.7 

92  7 

78.5 

86  7 

Bald  Creek 

86.4 

76 

57.1 

94.1 

85.8 

88.8 

Bethel  Hill 

89.3 

88.5 

87.4 

84.8 

89.3 

76.3 

93.4 

88.4 

90.5 

83.6 

88.9 

Carolina  Col.  and  Agr.  Institute 

88.2 
91.8 

86.9 

Clyde 

92.8 

86.9 

87.4 

83.1 

87.2 

90.2 

83.1 

87.8 

88.4 

Elizabeth  City            

87.8 

Elkin 

87.8 

Elm  City 

91.2 

Enfield 

87.1 

86.7 

86.5 

85.8 

95.6 

86.4 

Flat  Rock 

71.5 
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Schools  Reporting  and  the  Grades  Attained — Continued 


Number  Who  Took 
the  Test 

Average  Grade 
Attained 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

61 
24 
13 
16 

8 
29 
15 
19 
12 
13 
14 
11 
39 
63 
20 
28 

8 

15 
11 
15 
12 

78 

8 

8 

28 

18 

58 

12 

26 

11 

9 

18 

9 

56 

69 

11 

32 

16 

28 

13 

8 

24 

22 

25 

58 

24 

13 

19 

44 

10 

46 

7 

9 

23 

39 

7 

13 

9 

5 

6 

68 

33 

47 

9 

17 

27 

65 

13 

32 

17 

37 

139 
32 
21 
44 
26 
87 
27 
45 
23 
22 
32 
20 
95 

132 
31 
60 
24 
43 
24 
23 
36 
22 
51 

111 
47 
25 
40 
75 
19 
72 
15 
17 
32 
72 
13 
19 
16 
12 
8 

108 
59 
83 
21 
27 
34 

113 
42 
54 
31 
21 
63 

80.1 
91.8 
74.7 
84.8 
97.2 
82.3 
97.2 
60.4 
77.7 
82.9 
75.8 
85.2 
77.8 
93.2 
80.4 
76.9 
88.5 
85.4 
90.2 
85.3 
73.3 

82.7 

86.2 

82.1 

86.2 

85.1 

88.1 

83.6 

89.7 

73.2 

81.3 

90.8 

88.8 

87.8 

72.4 

79.4 

82.3 

84 

82.4 

89 

77.5 

81.6 

89.3 

94 

88.6 

90.1 

83.7 

84.6 

83.9 

89.6 

86.2 

94.1 

94.4 

91.8 

94 

86.6 

98.0 

91.6 

83.1 

83.9 

78.5 

85 

83.3 

96.6 

89.4 

86.8 

93 

87.5 

93.8 

91.7 

86.5 

77.4 

83.8 

87.2 

89.7 

93.6 

90.7 

90.4 

90.6 

91.6 

80.5 

98.8 

90.1 

93.4 

97.2 

83.4 

84 

85 

94 

91.9 

94.1 

85.9 

74.5 

93.2 

95 

91.4 

91.4 

89 

93.8 

87.7 

83.7 

Glade  Valley 

92  6 

82  3 

89  1 

95 

82.8 

97.5 

Guilford 

78.2 

80.4 

83.2 

77.4 

85.1 

78.9 

Hickory 

94.8 

82.9 

Huntersville 

82.3 

lotla 

91.5 

86.7 

Kittrell... 

92.2 

87.5 

82.2 

Laura  Sunderland  Memorial  School 

77.4 

26 

53 

23 

12 

21 

31 

9 

26 

8 

8 

9 

33 
6 
6 
7 
7 
2 

40 
26 
36 
12 
10 
7 
48 
29 
22 
14 
21 
26 

84.6 

86.7 

86 

90 

87.6 

Lincolnton 

89.5 

87.3 

91.1 

Macclesfield 

76.8 

90.6 

90.3 

91.3 

Mars  Hill 

92.8 

Merry  Oaks „ 

79.8 

Middleburg 

82 

83.1 

Mitchell  Col.  Inst 

90.8 

Monroe 

88.4 

92 

82 

Mount  Pleasant 

78.6 

91.7 

94.2 

90.3 

90.6 

86.8 

Newton  Grove.. 

89.5 

North  State  Fitting  School 

83.9 

North  Wilkesboro 

88.5 
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Schools  Repobting  and  the  Gbades  Attained — Continued 


Number  Who  Took 
the  Test 

Average  Grade 
Attained 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Oak  Hill 

9 

34 
18 

7 
22 
12 
12 
25 
149 
13 
13 
37 

9 
22 
15 
14 
15 
13 
26 
15 
65 

9 
13 
28 
77 
22 
22 

7 
14 

7 
15 
21 
29 
13 
11 
43 

6 
50 
13 
11 
10 
11 
37 
31 
20 

7 
15 

9 

7 
26 
10 

12 
47 
15 
8 
17 
12 
18 
29 
179 
28 
15 
47 
23 
28 
32 
15 
11 
12 
32 
13 
91 
18 
14 
25 
123 
25 
30 
8 
7 

16 
23 
17 
55 
21 
8 
52 
13 
65 
14 
19 
15 
16 
48 
18 
45 
10 
21 
6 
8 
24 
28 

21 
81 
33 
15 
39 
24 
30 
54 

328 
41 
28 
84 
32 
50 
47 
29 
26 
25 
58 
28 

156 
27 
27 
53 

200 
47 
52 
15 
21 
23 
38 
38 
84 
34 
19 
95 
19 

115 
27 
30 
25 
27 
85 
49 
65 
17 
36 
15 
15 
50 
38 

92 

84 

78.4 

88.6 

85.7 

89.4 

87 

81.4 

87 

90.9 

73.2 

87.1 

82.7 

93.1 

94.4 

74.9 

65.2 

74.4 

81.4 

76.1 

81.8 

79.1 

93.9 

86.2 

78.8 

68.1 

83.1 

80.4 

62.7 

69.8 

72.9 

83.4 

86.3 

76 

86.1 

88.2 

80.4 

82.9 

95.6 

91.1 

76.7 

90.2 

90.7 

85 

73.5 

83.7 

81.2 

52 

67.5 

94.4 

93.4 

89.8 

84.8 

88.9 

94.9 

88 

90.4 

79.8 

87.5 

88.4 

90.5 

83.1 

90.5 

80.7 

95.8 

96.8 

89.6 

95.1 

69.8 

86 

67.8 

88 

84.6 

96.4 

93.8 

86.8 

56.8 

86.3 

86.6 

58.4 

87.6 

85.1 

87.2 

93.6 

92.2 

92.5 

93.6 

89.6 

90.2 

97.4 

95.1 

92.7 

92.4 

94.6 

82.4 

88.4 

96.8 

84.1 

58.3 

86 

95.4 

93.6 

90.4 

Oxford 

84.5 

83.2 

92 

86.1 

89.7 

82.6 

84.8 

87.7 

90.6 

78.7 

88.8 

81.2 

94.6 

95.9 

82.4 

Robersonville - 

77.6 

72.2 

83.8 

Rock  Ridge 

72.3 

85.6 

82.2 

Roper 

95.2 

89.8 

Salisbury... 

83.7 

63.6 

84.7 

83.1 

Scuppernong 

61.1 

Seaboard.. 

82.1 

Selma 

80.3 

85.1 

Shelby 

90.7 

South  Mills 

85.8 

88.7 

Spencer 

91.1 

Spruce  Pine...     .  

86.6 

87.1 

96.6 

93.7 

86.3 

91.7 

92.9 

84.1 

83.9 

91.4 

83 

Troy 

54.6 

Turkey  Knob 

77.3 

94.9 

Wadesboro 

93.5 
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Schools  Reporting  and  the  Grades  Attained — Continued 


Number  Who  Took 
the  Teat 

Average  Grade 
Attained 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

44 
16 
14 
14 
44 
20 

2 
21 

6 
20 
23 
61 
124 
11 
11 

4 

56 

22 

18 

12 

67 

32 

4 

3 

11 

33 

13 

85 

169 

11 

9 

11 

100 
38 
32 
26 

111 
52 
6 
24 
17 
53 
36 

146 

293 
22 
20 
15 

86.6 
95 

76 

89.3 

85 

82.3 

83 

77.7 

76.7 

85 

93.9 

79.7 

88.2 

88.4 

81.6 

82.5 

88 

98.7 

82.6 

92.1 

87.4 

88.3 

88.9 

80.7 

86.7 

87.7 

97.7 

88.3 

92.6 

80.7 

91.4 

93.4 

87.4 

96.8 

79.1 

90.3 

86.4 

85.8 

Wendell 

86.8 

78 

83.1 

WMteville— 

86.4 

95.4 

84.7 

90.8 

84.5 

87.6 

91.8 

Totals 

3,749 

4,742 

8,491 

..    87.3 
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List  of  Words  and  the  Numbeb  op  Correct  and  Incorrect  Spellings 


Total 

Number 

of 

Chances 

Total 
Number 
of  Times 
SpeUed 
Correctly 

Total 
Number 
of  Times 
Spelled 
Incor- 
rectly 

Per  Cent 

of  Times 

Spelled 

Correctly 

8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8.574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 
8,574 

8,030 
7,743 
7,419 
6,971 
7,355 
7,860 
7,453 
7,756 
7,855 
8,258 
8,127 
8,034 
8,076 
6,475 
7,396 
7,595 
7,818 
7,640 
7,630 
6,827 
7,491 
7,732 
7,460 
7,553 
8,004 
5,382 
6,943 
7,839 
7,826 
7,558 
6,542 
7,738 
6,842 
7,488 
7,198 
7,140 
7,910 
7,088 
7,169 
7,849 
7,729 
7,0S9 
8,013 
7,780 
8,061 
7,226 
7,078 
7,085 
7,682 
7,974 

544 

831 

1,155 

1,603 

1,219 

714 

1,121 

818 

719 

316 

447 

540 

498 

2,099 

1,178 

979 

756 

934 

944 

1,747 

1,083 

842 

1,114 

1,021 

570 

3,192 

1,631 

735 

748 

1,016 

2,032 

836 

1,732 

1,086 

1,376 

1,434 

664 

1,486 

1,405 

725 

845 

1,485 

561 

794 

513 

1,348 

1,496 

1,489 

892 

600 

93.8 

90.3 

86.5 

81.3 

85.8 

91.7 

86.9 

90.5 

91.6 

96.2 

94.8 

93.7 

13.     accident 

94.1 

14.     probably .  __ 

75.5 

86.3 

16.    foreign . 

88.6 

17.    impossible . 

91.2 

18.    responsible 

89.1 

19.     concern _  . ...  

89 

20.     beginning 

79.6 

21.    associate 

87.4 

22.    application...  ...  

90.2 

23.     automobile...  ..        

87 

24.    difficulty 

88.1 

25.    various .          .-._... 

93.3 

26.     develop 

62.8 

27.    entitle... 

81 

28.    circumstance  _ . 

91.3 

29.    poUtical  .                              ...... 

91.2 

30.    suggest .          

88.1 

31.    business..  ...              ...  

76.3 

32.    senate.. 

90.2 

33.     absence . . 

79.8 

34.    receive 

87.3 

35.    conference 

84 

36.     agreement 

83.3 

37.    Wednesday 

92.3 

38.    unfortunately.            

82.7 

39.    really... 

83.6 

40.     majority..    ..              ... . 

91.4 

41.    celebration .  

90.1 

42.    elaborate..     .              

82.7 

43.    accept .  . 

93.5 

44.    citizen _ 

90.7 

45.    national                        ... .  . 

94 

84.3 

47.     victim... 

82.6 

48.     finally... 

82.6 

49.    recent 

89.6 

50.     divide .  .  ...  

93 

Totals 

428, 700 

374,337 

54,363 

87.3 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

W.  W.  Rankin,  Je. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  North  Carolina 

The  interest  of  the  ambitious  teacher  in  his  students  does  not 
end  when  his  students  pass  from  under  his  instruction.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  high  school  teacher  with  his  students 
entering  college.  The  successful  teacher  not  only  watches  for 
the  successes  of  his  students  but  also  the  failures,  that  he  may 
better  prepare  the  next.  The  University  furnishes  high  school 
principals  the  record  of  the  students  from  a  particular  school 
for  the  first  term  of  the  freshman  year.  These  records,  how- 
ever, merely  state  the  grades  of  the  students.  They  show  that 
about  forty  per  cent  of  the  freshmen  fail  on  their  mathematics. 
All  will  agree  that  this  is  a  serious  situation,  and  other  colleges 
in  the  State  report  about  the  same  condition. 

It  is  with  these  failures  the  writer  desires  to  deal  in  the  hope 
that  some  improvement  may  be  made.  The  writer  begs  per- 
mission to  state  that  he  has  taught  high  school  mathematics  for 
four  years  under  probably  as  great  a  handicap  as  any  who  are 
teaching  now ;  also  that  he  has  had  six  years  experience  in  teach- 
ing college  mathematics. 

The  following  list  of  difficulties  of  college  students  in  mathe- 
matics and  suggestions  may  prove  helpful : 

ARITHMETIC 

(a)  Many  prefer  to  guess  at  the  result  rather  than  learn 
where  to  put  the  decimal  point  after  dividing,  where  decimal 
fractions  are  involved. 

(5)  Nearly  all  students  are  unable  to  analyze  their  work. 
They  prefer  to  work  by  some  rule  which  they  cannot  explain 
but  have  great  faith  that  it  will  give  correct  results. 

Suggestions:  Teach  the  class  to  analyze  a  few  problems 
rather  than  get  the  answer  to  many.  One  cannot  hope  to  do 
well  in  mathematics  without  developing  an  analytical  attitude 
of  mind.  He  must  question  each  step,  and  then  he  will  soon  be 
independent  of  rules.  Students  quite  often  will  see  the  answer 
but  cannot  explain  how  to  get  it.  Ask  the  student  a  series  of 
questions  which  will  lead  him  to  see  the  solution  clearly  and  at 
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the  same  time  show  him  that  he  was  in  possession  of  sufficient 
knowledge  to  do  this  for  himself.  He  will  very  quickly  learn 
to  ask  himself  these  questions,  and  your  work  thereby  becomes 
much  easier. 

(c)  With  many  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  accuracy  is  essential. 

Suggestions:  One  who  does  not  learn  in  arithmetic  to  be 
accurate  never  learns  afterwards.  Require  students  to  work  out 
the  percentage  of  error.  Most  of  the  class  will  willingly  work 
a  problem  over  which  involves  an  error  of  five  cents  in  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  yet  they  will  think  it  useless  to  work  again  a 
problem  which  involves  an  error  of  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  the 
measurement  of  one  hundred  feet,  although  the  percentage  of 
error  is  the  same. 

ALGEBRA 

(a)  Many  fail  in  the  beginning  to  get  the  fundamental  con- 
cept of  algebra.  Consequently,  throughout  algebra  they  do  not 
learn  to  think  in  algebraic  terms,  they  want  everything  ex- 
pressed in  numbers.  They  seem  to  feel  when  letters  are  intro- 
duced into  a  problem  to  represent  known  and  unknown  quan- 
tities that  only  the  god  of  luck  can  bring  them  through  to  a 
correct  result.  One  who  can  do  complicated  problems  quickly 
is  regarded  by  this  type  of  student  as  a  magician.  The  secret 
of  this  so-called  magician  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  thinks  in  alge- 
braic terms,  whereas  his  observers  think  only  in  arithmetical 
terms,  or  in  numbers. 

Suggestions:  Teach  a  class  the.  connection  between  arith- 
metic and  algebra  rather  than  let  them  feel  that  they  have  fin- 
ished arithmetic.  Let  them  see  that  algebra  is  the  place  to  use 
arithmetic.  Algebra  should  be  started  before  arithmetic  is 
completed.  The  "fusion  method,"  which  is  being  tried  by  some 
of  our  schools,  is  well  worth  serious  consideration.  The  "fusion 
method"  consists  in  teaching  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry 
together,  and  thus  help  the  student  to  correlate  the  subjects. 
The  writer  is  not  in  a  position  at  this  time  to  advocate  the  adop- 
tion of  text-books  prepared  especially  for  this  type  of  work. 
Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  method.  The  teacher,  how- 
ever, can  do  much  towards  correlating  these  subjects  which  the 
schools  have  hitherto  insisted  on  giving  as  separate  and  distinct 
subjects. 
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Two  text-books  covering  the  high  school  work  in  mathematics 
by  the  "fusion  method"  have  been  prepared  by  E.  R.  Breslich 
(see  appended  list  of  books).  Every  high  school  teacher  of 
mathematics  would  do  well  to  review  these  books  carefully  and 
would  find  much  that  would  improve  his  teaching. 

(&)  A  very  noticeable  deficiency  in  the  college  algebra  classes 
is  the  incorrect  use  of  the  symbols  of  operation — the  plus  and 
minus  signs,  the  parenthesis,  the  bracket,  etc. 

Suggestion:  Teach  the  class  the  significance  of  each  symbol 
to  be  used  and  then  hold  them  to  a  "strict  accountability." 

Much  of  this  trouble  is  due  to  carelessness,  which  is  the  un- 
pardonable sin  in  mathematics. 

Require  students  to  write  out  their  work  in  a  neat  and  orderly 
way.  Give  an  additional  two  points  to  the  student  who  does 
neat  work. 

(c)  Complex  fractions  and  equational  work  involving  frac- 
tions in  the  members  of  the  equation  are  a  source  of  much 
trouble. 

(d)  Factoring  and  cancellation  should  be  emphasized  more. 

(e)  More  are  deficient  in  the  theory  of  exponents,  including 
the  use  of  radicals,  than  in  any  other  subject  in  algebra. 

Suggestion:  Of  course  the  difficulties  of  (c),  (cZ),  and  {&) 
can  be  overcome  only  by  doing  many  exercises  in  each,  but  the 
doing  of  exercises  soon  becomes  mechanical  and,  therefore,  each 
should  be  explained.  Teach  the  theory  involved,  and  the  stu- 
dents will  quickly  learn  to  try  the  theories.  They  are  sometimes 
more  keen  to  know  whether  the  theory  will  work  or  not  than  is 
their  teacher. 

Many  teachers  are  spending  more  time  than  is  necessary  in 
having  the  class  do  a  large  number  of  exercises  in  finding  the 
least  common  multiple  and  the  highest  common  factor.  It  is 
well  to  explain  these  subjects  to  the  class  and  then  call  their 
attention  to  the  particular  cases  which  come  up.  One  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  seldom  this  will  be  necessary.  The  same 
is  true  of  extracting  roots  of  all  manner  of  algebraic  expres- 
sions. The  class  should,  however,  be  able  to  extract  the  cube 
root  and  the  square  root  of  numbers.  The  algebraic  evolution 
can  be  handled  through  factoring. 
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geometry 

{a)  Students  as  a  rule  do  not  appreciate  the  value  of  a  good 
figure. 

Suggestion:  It  would  be  well  to  require  the  class  to  make 
many  drawings  of  a  variety  of  figures.  Let  them  make  the 
drawings  to  some  scale  and  as  accurate  as  possible.  Keep  the 
careless  ones  at  this  until  they  can  make  good  drawings.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  interest  one  in  geometry  until  he  can  draw 
a  good  figure  for  the  problem  or  theorem  he  has  to  demonstrate. 
Encourage  the  use  of  rules  rather  than  freehand  drawings. 

(&)  Few  students  seem  to  be  able  to  think  in  the  language  of 
geometry,  but,  as  with  algebra,  they  believe  that  mathematics 
deals  only  with  numbers. 

Suggestion:  Try  to  connect  the  geometry  up  with  the  arith- 
metic and  algebra  in  such  a  way  that  the  class  will  feel  that  this 
gives  them  additional  use  for  their  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  help  coordinate  these  sub- 
jects in  the  minds  of  his  students  gives  rise  to  the  statements 
"I  haven't  a  mathematical  head"  and  "I  don't  see  any  sense  in 
mathematics."  These  statements  are  more  often  made  after  the 
study  of  algebra  and  geometry  have  been  begun,  and  are  but 
an  admission  that  one  can  only  think  in  terms  of  numbers. 

(c)  It  does  not  seem  to  be  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  students 
of  geometry  that  the  whole  subject  is  built  on  axioms  or  assump- 
tions. The  writer  once  observed  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
one  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the  State  trying  to  prove  one  of 
the  fundamental  axioms,  "Through  a  given  point  only  one 
straight  line  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  a  given  straight  line."  A 
different  assumption  here  would  lead  to  a  wholly  different 
geometry. 

(d)  The  almost  perfect  processes  of  reasoning  found  in  geom- 
etry are  missed  by  a  majority  of  those  who  study  it. 

Suggestion:  Let  the  class  at  the  beginning  proceed  very 
slowly  for  the  first  two  weeks,  and  see  to  it  that  they  understand 
just  what  is  being  done  rather  than  memorize  it.  By  giving 
them  time  to  assimilate  the  first  dozen  theorems  they  may  get 
the  idea  of  geometry,  and,  if  so,  the  teacher's  work  will  then 
be  a  pleasure  instead  of  an  irksome  task.     A  good  scheme  to 
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prevent  students  from,  memorizing  the  proofs  of  theorems  is  to 
require  them  to  change  the  lettering  of  the  figure. 

(e)  The  inability  to  do  originals,  or  to  apply  the  principles 
of  geometry  is  very  noticeable,  and  especially  if  the  application 
come  up  in  some  other  subject  or  in  actual  practice. 

Suggestion:  "Learn  to  do  by  doing." 

A  CHANGE  IN  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  many  teachers  to  know  the  change  in 
requirements  in  the  University  in  regard  to  solid  geometry. 
Candidates  for  the  A.B.  degree  must  have  credit  for  solid  geom- 
etry, but  are  not  required  to  offer  this  for  entrance  credit.  They 
may  now  take  it  as  a  credit  course  in  the  University.  Candi- 
dates for  the  B.S.  degree  must  offer  solid  geometry  for  entrance 
credit  or  they  may  take  it  in  the  University,  but  will  not  receive 
credit  for  it. 

Most  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  are  now  giving  solid  geome- 
try. This  will  probably  result  in  a  large  per  cent  of  the  high 
schools  not  giving  a  course  in  solid  geometry.  The  writer  feels 
that  in  schools  where  no  such  course  is  given  this  will  afford  an 
opportunity  to  strengthen  the  courses  in  algebra  and  plane 
geometry.  A  review  of  algebra  should  be  given  in  the  last  term 
of  the  senior  year  in  high  school. 

SOME   FURTHER    SUGGESTIONS 

A  general  lack  of  interest  is  one  of  our  most  serious  problems. 
The  teacher  should  never  expect  his  students  to  be  quite  as  much 
interested  in  the  subject  as  he  is.  There  are  as  many  ways  to 
interest  students  as  there  are  students,  but  one  or  two  sugges- 
tions may  prove  helpful.  Give  little  historical  sketches  in  con- 
nection with  interesting  points  that  come  up  in  class.  (See 
appended  list  of  books  for  mathematical  history.)  Seize  every 
opportunity  to  show  the  class  the  power  of  mathematics. 

Challenge  your  rival  school  to  competitive  examination  in 
algebra  or  geometry  or  both.  Let  the  three  highest  papers  from 
each  school  be  carefully  examined  and  the  school  making  the 
highest  average  shall  be  the  winner.  The  writer  will  be  glad 
to  prepare  an  examination  and  grade  the  papers  if  desired. 
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The  greatest  temptation  that  comes  to  all  of  us  who  teach 
mathematics  is  to  drift  into  the  method  of  showing  the  student 
how  to  do  a  problem  rather  than  teach  him  how.  The  showing 
method  is  much  easier,  because  it  involves  using  the  teacher's 
knowledge,  whereas  the  teaching  method  involves  using  the  stu- 
dent's knowledge,  which  should  always  be  sufficient  if  logically 
arranged.  The  showing  method  is  also  often  more  attractive  as 
it  affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  create  the  impression 
with  the  less  alert  members  of  the  class  that  their  teacher  is  a 
genius. 

This  article  is  intentionally  very  critical,  but  the  writer  hopes 
the  reader  will  find  it  constructively  critical. 

LIST  OF  REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  HIGH   SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS 

Smith.     "The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics."    Macmillan. 

Smith.     "The  Teaching  of  Geometry."     Ginn  &  Co. 

Evans.  "The  Teaching  of  High  School  Mathematics."  Houghton 
Mifflin  &  Co. 

Lagrange.  "Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics."  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co. 

Ball.     "Mathematical  Recreations  and  Problems."    Macmillan. 

White.  "A  Scrap-Book  of  Elementary  Mathematics."  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co. 

Ball.     "A  Short  History  of  Mathematics."     Macmillan. 

Ball.     "A  Primer  of  the  History  of  Mathematics."    Macmillan. 

Cajori.     "A  History  of  Mathematics."    Macmillan. 

Breslich.     "First-Year  Mathematics."       Univ.  of  Chicago  Press. 

Breslich.     "Second-Year  Mathematics."     Univ.  of  Chicago  Press. 

MAGAZINES 

"The  Mathematical  Teacher."  The  Mathematical  Teacher,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

"The  American  Mathematical  Monthly."  B.  F.  Finkel,  Treasurer, 
Springfield,  Mo. 

"School  Review."    Univ.  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

"School  Science  and  Mathematics."     Mount  Morris,  111. 
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DEMOCRACY'S  SCHOOL* 

L.  A.  Williams 

University  of  North  Carolina 

CHAPTEE  II 

DISSATISFACTION 

As  the  Latin  grammar  schools  developed  in  this  country,  how- 
ever, they  gradually  came  to  assume  an  aristocratic  character. 
There  were  no  free  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  only  the 
sons  of  well-to-do  folks  could  attend  college  because  of  the  tui- 
tion fees.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  these  early  secondary  schools 
were  very  strictly  college  preparatory  institutions,  and  their 
programs  of  study  necessarily  savored  strongly  of  the  college 
entrance  requirements.  The  boys  who  attended  expected  to  go 
on  to  college  and  the  schools  were  not  administered  to  meet  the 
needs  of  any  who  had  not  college  in  mind,  and  hence  became 
aristocratic  institutions,  i.  e.,  institutions  of  a  class. 

There  was,  in  the  colonies,  a  group  of  young  men  who  had 
the  desire  to  secure  a  taste  of  learning  beyond  the  rudiments 
but  who  felt  themselves  financially  unable  to  attend  college. 
They  realized  the  inefficiency,  for  their  uses,  of  a  smattering 
in  the  classics,  mathematics,  etc.  They  felt  the  need  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  secondary  education  from  that  presented  by  the 
Latin  grammar  schools.  To  meet  this  increasing  call  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  arose  all  over  the  colonial  settlements  and  has 
remained  even  to  the  present  day. 

The  American  Academy  has  been  both  a  private  and  a  public 
institution,  it  has  been  free  of  tuition  charges  and  it  has  de- 
manded fees;  it  has  been  strictly  denominational  and  broadly 
religious,  and  it  has  tried  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  and 
has  been  highly  exclusive.  The  type  of  institution  previous  to 
the  Revolution  was  largely  of  a  private  or  semi-private  nature, 
broad  in  its  religious  views,  highly  democratic,  almost  radical 
in  its  views  as  to  the  education  of  girls  and  women.  The  type 
of  the  academy  following  the  Revolution  has  been  almost  wholly 
private  in  nature,  either  strictly  sectarian  or  broadly  religious ; 
open  to  all  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  maintaining  a  separate 
institution  for  each  of  the  sexes.    A  type  of  the  Pre-Revolution- 


*Continued  from  the  January  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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ary  Academy  is  the  Philadelphia  Academy  founded  hy  Benja- 
min Franklin.  As  the  Post-Revolutionary  type,  may  be  taken 
the  Phillips  Academies  in  New  England. 

Of  course  such  an  institution  could  not  long  endure  without 
feeling  the  pressure  of  the  college  influence.  As  the  graduates 
of  these  academies  came  to  prove  themselves  capable  of  ad- 
vanced mental  activity  and  went  on  to  college  the  demand  for 
them  by  the  colleges  increased  beyond  belief.  The  academies 
were  flattered  by  the  attentions  showered  upon  them  by  the 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  soon  the  academies,  too,  came 
to  model  their  courses  after  the  college  entrance  requirements, 
and  some  of  them  developed  into  strictly  college  preparatory 
schools. 

It  is  particularly  significant  that  during  the  period  when  the 
American  Academy  was  developing  there  was  also  growing  up 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  higher  education  for  women,  and 
among  the  early  academies  there  came  into  being  such  schools 
as  the  Bradford  (Mass.)  Academy,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Seminary, 
and  like  institutions  devoted  to  the  higher  education  of  girls 
and  women. 

A    PRE-REVOLTTTIONARY    ACADEMY 

An  idea  of  what  the  American  Academy  was,  previous  to  the 
Revolutionary  War,  can  be  best  secured,  probably,  by  a  some- 
what cursory  view  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy.  Says  Dr. 
E.  E.  Brown,  in  his  "Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools,"  "This 
academy  was  the  only  regularly  incorporated  academy  under 
this  designation  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution."* 
This  one  fact  of  priority  in  organization  and  establishment  gives 
it  worth  as  a  type.  But  more  than  this,  it  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  built,  and, 
lastly,  it  lends  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  early  academy  was 
the  result  of  non-conformity,  not  only  in  religion  but  also  in 
strictly  classical  education  as  well.  The  history  of  this  acad- 
emy demonstrates  very  clearly  that  the  academy  movement  in 
the  history  of  secondary  education  was  largely  a  movement  of 
the  middle  class,  and  shows  how  the  masses  were  to  rise  to  power 
and  compelling  prominence  in  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  was  a 
typical  academy  in  many  ways  and  merits  careful  consideration. 


*Brown,  E.  E.     Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools,  p.  190. 
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ORIGIN 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  was  con- 
ceived, formulated,  designed  and  founded  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. As  early  as  1743  he  had  sketched  a  plan  for  establishing 
such  a  school  but  realized  that  public  sentiment  was  not  then 
unanimous  in  its  demand  for  it.  Six  years  later  he  revived  the 
plan,  and  after  careful  consultation  with  his  friends  he  made 
public  the  famous  "Proposals  relating  to  the  education  of  youth 
in  Pennsylvania." 

THE   PROPOSALS 

This  famous  document  contained  the  following  six  proposals: 

1.  That  some  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  public  spirit  secure  a 
charter  authorizing  them  to  erect  an  academy. 

2.  That  these  gentlemen  become  the  trustees  of  the  academy 
and  take  an  active  personal  interest  in  the  school  and  in  prac- 
tical ways  strive  to  promote  the  welfare  of  its  students  when 
they  go  forth  into  life. 

3.  That  a  building  be  provided  in  a  healthful  situation,  with 
garden,  orchard,  meadow  and  field,  and  furnished  with  a  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  other  appliances. 

4.  That  there  be  a  rector  and  the  necessary  number  of  tutors 
under  him. 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  boarders. 

6.  That  for  the  physical  good  of  the  students  opportunity  be 
furnished  for  running,  leaping,  wrestling  and  swimming.* 

THE  PROGRAM  OF  STUDIES  ADVOCATED 

No  one  can  accuse  Mr.  Franklin  of  narrow-mindedness  in  his 
ideals  for  the  courses  to  be  pursued  by  the  students.  He  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  well  if  they  could  study  everything 
useful  and  ornamental.  But  since  "art,  is  long  and  time  is 
short,"  he  tempered  his  ideals  and  proposed  that  they  be  taught 
the  things  likely  to  be  most  useful  and  most  ornamental,  "regard 
being  had  to  the  several  professions  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended."   The  complete  program  of  studies  is  as  follows : 

Penmanship. 

Drawing,  including  perspective. 


*Brown,  E.  E.     Making  of  our  Middle  Schools. 
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Arithmetic,  with  accounts,  and  the  first  principles  of  geome- 
try and  astronomy. 

English  language,  grammar,  oral  reading  and  composition. 
History;  through  which  channel  students  were  to  he  intro- 
duced to 

Geography, 
Chronology, 
Ancient  Customs, 
Oratory, 

Civil  Government, 
Logic, 
Languages, 

Morality  and  Religion. 
Natural  History,  accompanied  by  practical  exercises  in 
Agriculture, 
Horticulture. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  how  "Poor  Richard" 
would  have  handled  all  these  subjects  and  how  he  would  have 
arranged  the  daily  schedule  and  outline  a  syllabus  for  them. 

As  electives  he  would  have  the  languages  as  such,  with  the 
exceptions  that  divinity  students  should  be  taught  Latin  and 
Greek,  medical  students  should  take  also  French  in  addition, 
law  students  should  have  Latin  and  Frnech,  and  future  mer- 
chants should  be  taught  French,  German,  and  Spanish.  He 
would  further  have  all  students  to  be  cultivated  in  "benignity 
of  mind,  the  foundation  of  what  is  called  good  breeding,"  and 
to  be  drilled  in  the  "inclination,  joined  with  an  ability,  to  serve 
mankind,  one's  country,  friends  and  family." 

PROPOSALS   ACCEPTED 

These  proposals,  after  being  made  public,  were  distributed 
among  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia  and  met  their 
heartiest  approval.  A  subscription  list  was  started  which  proved 
very  successful.  The  individual  contributions,  subscribed  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  soon  amounted  to  800  pounds  a  year 
($4,000  per  year,  or  $20,000  in  5  years).  Aid  was  requested 
from  the  city  government  and  200  pounds  ($1,000)  was  forth- 
coming from  the  public  treasury  with  an  additional  promise 
of  100  pounds  ($500)  yearly  for  a  five-year  period.     Twenty- 
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four  citizens  were  chosen  as  trustees  of  this  fund,  which  in  five 
years  would  amount  to  around  $23,000.  This  board  of  trustees 
adopted  at  once  a  set  of  "Constitutions  of  the  Publick  Academy 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  hired  a  house,  engaged  "masters," 
and  opened  a  school.  All  this  was  done  in  the  year  1749,  if 
Franklin's  memory  served  him  correctly  in  writing  about  it 
several  years  later.  Thus  was  the  Philadelphia  Academy 
assured. 

AIM  OF  THE  ACADEMY 

The  following  material  is  an  extract  from  the  petition  of  the 
trustees  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia  for  aid:* 

1.  That  the  youth  of  Pennsylvania  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  a  good  education  at  home,  and  be  under  no  neces- 
sity of  going  abroad  for  it;  whereby  not  only  considerable  ex- 
pense may  be  saved  to  the  country,  but  a  stricter  eye  may  be 
had  over  their  morals  by  their  friends  and  relations. 

2.  That  a  number  of  our  natives  will  be  hereby  qualified  to 
bear  magistracies,  and  execute  other  public  offices  of  trust,  with 
reputation  to  themselves  and  country;  there  being  at  present 
great  want  of  persons  so  qualified  in  the  several  counties  of  this 
province.  And  this  is  the  more  necessary  now  to  be  provided 
for  by  the  English  here,  as  vast  numbers  of  foreigners  are  yearly 
imported  among  us,  totally  ignorant  of  our  laws,  customs  and 
languages. 

3.  That  a  number  of  the  poorer  sort  will  be  hereby  qualified 
to  act  as  schoolmasters  in  the  country,  to  teach  children  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic  and  the  grammar  of  their  mother  tongue, 
and  being  of  good  morals  and  known  character  may  be  recom- 
mended from  the  academy  to  the  country  schools  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  the  country  suffering  at  present  very  much  for  good  school- 
masters, and  obliged  to  employ  frequently  in  their  schools, 
vicious  imported  servants,  or  concealed  Papists,  who  by  their 
bad  examples  and  instructions  often  deprave  the  morals  or  cor- 
rupt the  principles  of  the  children  under  their  care. 

4.  It  is  thought  that  a  good  academy  erected  in  Philadelphia, 
a  healthy  place  where  provisions  are  plenty,  situated  in  the 
center  of  the  colonies,  may  draw  a  number  of  students  from  the 

*The  writer's  source  of  this  material  is  not  certain.  He  thinks  it  was  copied 
from  a  pamphlet,  but  title,  author,   and  article  are  lost. 
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neighboring  provinces,  who  must  spend  considerable  sums 
yearly  among  us,  in  payment  for  their  lodging,  diet,  apparel, 
etc.,  which  will  be  an  advantage  to  our  traders,  artisans  and 
owners  of  houses  and  lands. 

THE  ACADEMY   ESTABLISHED 

After  one  year  of  trial  it  was  found  that  larger  quarters 
would  be  needed.  In  1740  a  building  had  been  erected  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preaching  of  Whitefield  (the  evangelist  of  the 
Great  Awakening)  and  for  housing  a  charity  school.  This 
building  happened  to  be  vacant  at  this  time  and  Mr.  Franklin 
happened  to  be  a  trustee  of  both  this  hall  and  of  the  academy. 
He  was,  therefore,  able  to  secure  the  hall  for  the  use  of  the 
academy  on  condition  that  the  charity  school  be  run  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

The  Whitefield  building  was  opened  in  January,  1851,  as  the 
home  of  the  Academy.  A  formal  occasion  was  made  of  the 
event.  According  to  agreement  a  lower  grade  charity  school 
was  opened  in  connection,  and  in  1753  a  new  charter  was  secured 
from  the  proprietaries  of  the  province  incorporating  the  "Trus- 
tees of  the  Academy  and  Charitable  School  in  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania."  Such  was  the  second  legal  and  official  title  of 
the  administrative  body  for  this  institution. 

ORGANIZATION 

For  convenience  in  administration  this  academy  was  organ- 
ized into  three  schools:  the  Latin,  the  English,  the  Mathemati- 
cal. Each  of  these  schools  had  its  master  and  its  portion  of  the 
subjects  to  teach.  There  was  to  be  close  correlation  between 
the  schools  and  a  close  dovetailing  of  the  work.  In  spite  of  this 
plan  for  harmonious  unity  of  effort  the  trustees  and  Mr.  David 
James  Love,  at  one  time  master  of  the  English  school,  had  a 
serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  work  he  was  to  do  and  he 
resigned,  taking  some  of  his  students  with  him  to  a  private 
school  of  his  own  founding. 

In  1754  Rev.  William  Smith  was  appointed  master  of  a  fourth 
school,  the  Philosophical.  He  taught  logic,  rhetoric,  and  natural 
and  moral  philosophy  to  the  more  advanced  students. 
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Such  a  course  made  necessary  a  re-incorporation  of  the  insti- 
tution as  the  "College,  Academy,  and  Charitable  School  of 
Philadelphia."  The  new  provision  was  the  power  to  confer 
academic  degrees.  Dr.  Smith  was  made  provost  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  office  he  held  until  1779.  By  this  reorganization  the 
Latin  and  Philosophical  schools  were  considered  as  the  College, 
the  English  and  Mathematical  schools  as  the  Academy,  and  the 
Charity  school  continued  its  elementary  type  of  work. 

Thus  the  institution  went  on  until  1779,  when  the  charter  of 
the  College  of  Philadelphia  was  revoked  and  in  its  stead  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  was  established,  to  be  under  public 
control  and  support.  In  1789  the  College  of  Philadelphia  was 
revived,  and  for  two  years  these  two  institutions  existed  to- 
gether, with  more  or  less  harmony.  In  1791  the  relations  be- 
came too  strained,  and  as  a  compromise  the  two  institutions 
were  merged  into  one  and  designated  the  "University  of  Penn- 
sylvania." Thus  had  the  college  influence  absorbed  the  spirit 
of  the  early  academy  in  America. 

Such  was  the  typical  academy  previous  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  It  was  an  attempt  to  bring  secondary  education  within 
the  reach  of  the  middle  classes,  to  give  a  training  more  advanced 
than  that  in  the  elementary  school  and  not  as  a  decided  prepara- 
tion for  college  entrance.  While  partially  supported  by  fees  or 
tuition  it  was  also  to  have  public  support.  Broadly  religious,  it 
was  not  to  be  sectarian.  It  was  a  pioneer  effort  to  establish  a 
democratic  educational  institution  of  secondary  grade. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  NEEDS* 

Frank  Haee 

Principal,  Lillington  High  School 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Outlook  the  following  colloquy  be- 
tween a  college  president  and  a  native  of  the  Kentucky  moun- 
tains is  reported: 

The  native — "I  suppose  we  uns  knows  some  things  you  uns 
don't  know." 

The  college  president — "Undoubtedly." 

The  native — "And  you  uns  knows  some  things  that  we  uns 
don't." 

The  president— "Probably." 

The  native— "Well,  mixin'  helps  folks ;  don't  it  ?" 

Mixing,  exchanging  ideas,  understanding  each  other — in  these 
processes  lies  the  hope  of  making  any  school  what  it  ought  to  be 
to  the  people  it  serves.  He  who  first  said,  "The  people  were  not 
made  for  the  schools ;  but  the  schools  for  the  people,"  was  speak- 
ing prophetically.  Like  many  other  fine  sayings,  this  one  is 
employed  more  on  the  lips  as  an  ideal  than  in  human  life  as  a 
practice.  We  have  been  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  but  we 
have  not  made  it  so.  We  have  uttered  our  fine  phrases  and 
continued  for  the  most  part  our  old  stupid  practices.  We  have 
said  that  the  schools  ought  to  serve  the  people  and  then  tried  to 
make  the  people  serve  the  schools.  We  have  brought  a  ready- 
made  system — a  system  of  organization,  of  grading,  of  cur- 
ricula— and  imposed  it  on  a  community  on  which  it  was  as  much 
a  misfit  as  was  Saul's  armor  on  young  David ;  and  we  have  done 
this  because  ideals  have  been  dominated  by  formal  considerations 
of  standards,  rather  than  free  considerations  of  the  needs  of  the 
particular  community  with  which  we  have  had  to  do.  If  our 
school  man  will  first  come  to  the  community  to  be  taught  and 
mix  with  it  till  he  knows  its  needs  and  sympathizes  with  its  con- 
dition and  learns  to  love  it  more  than  he  loves  any  system  of 
organization,  or  course  of  study,  or  method  of  procedure,  he  will 
do  much  toward  solving  the  problem  of  meeting  community 
needs.    The  school  must  be  made  to  fit  the  community,  and  not 


*Paper  presented  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  November  23,  1915,  before  the  Third  Annual 
Conference  of  Public  High  School  Principals. 
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the  community  the  school.  So  much  for  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple. 

Now  let  us  try  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  rural  county  high 
school.  If  this  school  is  to  meet  effectively  the  needs  of  the  county 
for  high  school  training  it  must  know  what  those  needs  are,  and 
to  know  them  it  must  have  something  like  continuous  adminis- 
tration. Its  head  must  not  he  cut  off  too  often,  nor  must  it  fly 
off  too  often.  How  can  a  school  whose  responsible  head  is  a 
peripatetic  job  hunter  of  the  "off-again-on-again-gone-again- 
Flanagin"  type  ever  hope  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  needs 
of  a  county  and  adapt  its  organization  and  instruction  to  the 
community  needs  ?    Let  him  who  can  answer. 

And  what  will  careful  study  of  the  educational  needs  of  more 
than  one  of  our  counties  reveal  ?  The  fact  that  three-fourths  of 
the  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the  high  school  are  not  ready  to 
pursue  the  course  of  study  we  have  made  in  advance  for  them 
and  will  not  get  ready;  and  experience  will  soon  teach  us  that 
unless  we  adapt  our  school  to  their  needs  one  of  three  things  will 
happen:  "We  shall  fail  to  enroll  them;  or  having  persuaded 
them  to  enroll,  we  shall  soon  see  them  dropping  out  in  despair; 
or  even  worse,  we  shall  have  them  with  us  to  the  painful  end  and 
he  constant  witnesses  of  their  tragic  failure  to  do  anything  in 
school  except  to  kill  time  and  confirm  themselves  in  habits  of 
inefficiency.  More  and  more  clearly  the  people  themselves  are 
seeing  this  and  are  demanding  that  the  schools  teach  their  chil- 
dren something  that  they  can  learn  and  that  is  likely  to  be  useful 
to  them ;  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  school  must  bend 
or  break. 

Because  of  the  principle  laid  down,  the  speaker  cannot  con- 
sistently suggest  plans  in  detail  for  increasing  the  usefulness  of 
the  rural  high  schools  of  the  State,  because  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  the  whole  State.  He  has  discovered,  however,  that  in  his 
own  county  the  following  things  ought  to  be  done  to  make  a  rural 
high  school  more  effectively  serve  the  needs  of  the  people: 

1.  Instruction  should  be  provided  for  young  men  and  women 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  have  not  completed 
the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  but  who  on  account  of  their 
age  must  be  taught  in  the  high  school  or  not  at  all. 

2.  The  school  should  offer  at  least  three  courses  of  study — one 
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including  Latin  and  a  modern  language,  another  omitting  these 
languages  and  substituting  therefor  agricultural  subjects;  and 
still  another  for  girls  including  neither  foreign  language  nor 
agricultural  but  domestic  science. 

3.  A  teaching  force  should  be  provided  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  as  many  classes  as  the  needs  of  pupils  may  demand,  how- 
ever small  those  classes  may  be. 

4.  A  house  to  house  canvass  of  the  county,  or  that  part  of  the 
county  served  by  the  school,  ought  to  be  made  by  the  principal 
for  the  sake  of  knowing  the  people  better  and  persuading  young 
people  to  come  to  school,  and  parents  to  consent  to  their  coming 
and  aid  them. 

All  of  these  things  the  school  which  the  speaker  is  serving  is 
either  doing  or  attempting  to  do. 
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POLICIES  OF  ADMINISTRATION* 

J.  B.  Henson 
Principal,  Dallas  High  School 

In  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  I  would  like  to  ask,  "What 
is  a  policy?"  It  seems  to  me  that  a  policy  is  a  definite,  well 
understood,  and  well  thought  out  plan  of  work  for  which  the 
school  always  stands.  In  fact,  it  is  that  which  we  think  of  when 
we  think  of  the  school.  The  worth  of  a  school  is  known  by  its 
policies.    A  policy  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  school. 

A  policy  is  not  an  experiment,  but  something  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  the  school-room  for  a  number  of  years.  Therefore,  it 
is  necessary  for  a  principal  to  remain  in  charge  of  a  school  for 
more  than  one  year  if  the  school  is  to  develop  a  well  known 
policy.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  principal  be  elected  with 
full  power  to  govern  before  the  school  can  ever  have  a  well  de- 
fined policy.  For  the  principal  should  be  the  finisher  if  not  the 
author  of  every  plan  for  the  betterment  of  the  school. 

When  the  principal  is  elected  with  such  full  power,  he  is  then 
ready  to  begin  the  first  policy  of  the  school.  This  policy  and  one 
other  I  shall  discuss  briefly.  This  first  policy  is  the  one  to  be 
observed  in  the  election  of  teachers.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
most  important  policy  of  the  North  Carolina  high  school.  As  a 
rule,  the  principals  of  our  high  schools  do  a  very  small  part  of 
the  actual  teaching.  The  smallest  schools  have  at  least  three 
teachers:  principal,  primary,  and  intermediate  teachers.  In  a 
school  of  this  size  the  principal  could  not  do  one-half  of  the 
teaching.  In  our  three-  and  four-year  high  schools  the  prin- 
cipals often  do  less  than  one-third  of  the  actual  teaching  in  the 
high  school  department  alone.  In  some  schools  the  principals  do 
no  regular  teaching.  How  important  then  that  the  principal 
himself  should  select  the  entire  faculty.  In  all  cases  whatsoever 
the  school  board  should  choose  only  such  teachers  as  have  been 
duly  recommended  by  the  principal. 

The  principal  is  often  supposed  to  shape  the  various  policies 
of  the  school  and  see  that  they  are  carried  out  by  a  set  of  teachers 
who  look  upon  him  as  a  mere  figurehead  with  absolutely  no 
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authority  over  them.  How  can  a  school  have  a  policy  under 
such  circumstances?  How  many  principals  in  North  Carolina 
have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  own  teachers?  How  many 
principals  can  turn  down  an  inefficient  teacher  if  her  Uncle 
William  is  a  member  of  the  school  hoard?  I  believe  that  most 
deadly  and  blighting  of  all  school  sins — nepotism — is  sapping 
the  life-blood  and  gnawing  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  school  sys- 
tem. I  long  to  see  the  time  come  when  no  teacher  can  be  elected 
to  any  position  in  North  Carolina  high  schools  unless  she  has 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  principal. 

The  second  policy  I  shall  designate  as  thoroughness  of  work 
done.  Today  the  whole  school  system  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  in 
attempting  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  people.  New  subjects  are 
being  added  to  the  course  of  study  every  year,  while  practically 
none  are  being  dropped.  The  coming  of  the  farm-life  school 
and  the  introduction  of  other  vocational  subjects  has  made  our 
courses  of  study  hopelessly  large.  As  a  natural  consequence 
school  work  is  not  now  being  done  as  thoroughly  as  it  should  be. 

In  the  Dallas  School  last  year  we  had  no  farm-life  courses, 
yet  I  consider  the  course  of  study  last  year  sufficiently  heavy  for 
our  brightest  pupils.  This  year  I  have  allowed  pupils  taking 
the  farm-life  courses  to  drop  literary  courses  to  the  equal  of  the 
farm-life  courses.  I  have  been  criticized  for  doing  this.  But  I 
consider  that  a  few  subjects  thoroughly  mastered  will  give  more 
practical  value  than  more  subjects  merely  tasted.  The  colleges 
require  for  entrance  four  books  of  Caesar,  six  orations  of  Cicero, 
and  six  books  of  Vergil.  At  Dallas  we  read  four  books  of 
Caesar,  four  orations  of  Cicero,  and  as  much  Vergil  as  we  can. 
I  consider  a  pupil  better  prepared  for  college  who  has  mastered 
four  books  of  Caesar  than  one  who  has  skimmed  over  the  college 
requirements.  For  Caesar,  the  greatest  Eoman  of  them  all, 
represents  almost  all  the  Latin  construction.  In  preparing 
pupils  for  college  I  do  not  always  complete  solid  geometry. 
In  teaching  the  first  book  of  plane  geometry  to  a  class  I  spend 
about  three  months.  This  one  book  well  mastered  will  put  a 
pupil  on  the  right  road,  so  far  as  geometry  is  concerned.  In 
the  Dallas  School  we  are  attempting  to  teach  chemistry  and 
physics.  We  do  real  laboratory  work  in  both.  In  physics  we 
are  now  on  electricity.     The  most  of  the  work  done  in  this  sub- 
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ject  will  be  the  construction  of  a  dynamo  and  motor,  in  class, 
from  material  picked  up.  This  effort  is  very  crude,  hut  our 
pupils  are  learning  a  few  things  about  dynamos  and  motors. 
The  school  that  has  a  well  denned  and  well  known  policy  of 
doing  thorough  work  has  in  store  a  great  future. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SERVICE* 

P.  L.  Foust 
Principal,  Pleasant  Garden  High  School 

Before  the  high  school  can  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the 
county  for  high  school  training  we  must  know  the  conditions  of 
the  county.  To  my  mind  the  greatest  mistake  made  hy  the 
county  high  schools  is  they  have  no  definite  aim  or  plan  in  view. 
They  aim  at  everything  and  hit  nothing.  The  successful  high 
school  must  know  the  social,  economical,  and  industrial  life  of 
the  county  and  help  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  pertain 
to  rural  life.  The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  schools  is  and 
has  been  one  of  the  great  forward  movements  in  identifying  the 
schools  with  the  community.  It  is  one  of  the  great  assets  to 
rural  life,  in  that  it  is  removing  from  the  minds  of  the  country- 
boys  the  false  idea  that  to  be  successful  in  life  they  must  leave 
the  rural  districts.  It  is  keeping  the  boy  of  brain  on  the  farm 
and  making  home  life  for  the  girl  more  attractive. 

I  would  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  high  school  must, 
in  as  far  as  possible,  meet  the  needs  of  the  county  for  vocational 
training.  What  the  course  of  study  should  be  to  give  this  voca- 
tional training  is  a  question  much  discussed  and  one  on  which 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion.  While  I  am  in  favor  of  as 
varied  course  of  study  as  is  possible  to  give  with  out  present 
teaching  force,  I  am  opposed  to  those  who  would  turn  our  schools 
into  workshops.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  great  mass  of 
boys  who  enter  high  school  are  undecided  as  to  what  vocation 
they  shall  choose,  and  our  high  school  courses  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  increase  their  opportunities  for  choosing  aright 
their  vocations,  and  not  so  arranged  as  to  limit  them.  The 
school  that  devotes  the  greater  part  of  its  time  to  teaching  one 
subject,  whether  it  be  agriculture  or  not,  limits  a  boy's  oppor- 
tunity to  that  one  field. 

In  the  farm-life  schools  I  do  not  believe  that  there  should  be 
any  great  difference  between  the  agricultural  and  the  classical 
courses.  Agriculture  and  domestic  science  should  displace  Latin 
in  the  latter.    The  related  sciences  which  are  necessary  for  agri- 
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culture  and  domestic  science  are  just  as  important  as  high  school 
subjects.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  agricultural  physics,  or 
an  agricultural  chemistry,  or  an  agricultural  arithmetic.  When 
I  see  a  high  school  course  of  study  made  up  largely  of  agriculture 
I  am  reminded  of  the  six  weeks  course  given  by  the  A.  and  M. 
College  for  farmers  whose  ages  range  from  forty  to  sixty.  In 
the  high  school  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  man  of  mature  mind, 
whose  vocation  is  fixed,  but  with  the  youth  of  the  rural  districts, 
whose  choice  has  not  been  made,  and  whose  training,  in  my  opin- 
ion, should  be  on  no  particular  line  until  the  choice  is  made.  My 
plea  is  for  a  sound  general  training  as  against  too  early  special 
training. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
made  to  meet  the  college  entrance  requirements.  But  here  we 
are  met  with  the  argument  that  so  few  of  our  high  school  boys 
and  girls  ever  go  to  college,  and  that  the  high  school  should  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  cannot  and  who  do  not 
expect  to  go  to  college.  Granting  that  it  does  not  meet  their 
needs,  we  must  admit  that  the  ambitious  boy  is  not  satisfied  to 
stop  with  a  high  school  education,  but  the  less  ambitious  is.  JSTow 
are  we  going  to  arrange  our  courses  of  study  for  the  ambitious 
or  the  indolent  ?  'Not  long  ago  a  man  wrote  a  number  of  presi- 
dents of  large  business  establishments  and  asked  them  these 
questions :  First.  Would  you  employ  a  boy  who  had  a  good 
record,  but  who  had  only  completed  the  grammar  grades? 
Second.  Would  you  employ  a  boy  who  had  only  completed  the 
high  school?  Third.  Or,  would  you  require  a  man  with  a  col- 
lege education?  The  answer  to  these  questions  was  almost 
unanimously  the  same.     They  all  demanded  a  college  man. 

It  is  certainly  an  inspiration  to  the  high  school  boys  and  girls 
to  attend  college  if  the  high  school  meets  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements. It  is  certain  that  they  will  not  attend  college  if  they 
cannot  meet  these  requirements.  By  meeting  the  college  en- 
trance requirements  the  Pleasant  Garden  High  School  has  sent  to 
college  seventy-five  per  cent  of  its  graduates. 

In  the  last  place,  the  high  school  should  be  so  equipped  and 
the  arrangements  so  made  as  to  place  it  within  reach,  financially, 
of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  county.  We  should  not  forget  the  fact 
that  the  high  schools  were  established  that  we  might  place  within 
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reach  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  rural  district  the  advantages  of 
high  school  education.  The  high  school  that  does  not  furnish 
dormitories  for  the  rural  boys  and  girls,  that  will  enable  them  to 
board  at  the  least  possible  cost,  but  depends  upon  boarding  houses 
to  accommodate  them,  fails  in  its  mission.  The  boys  and  girls 
who  are  able  to  pay  the  price  of  board  at  the  ordinary  boarding 
houses  are  not  dependent  upon  the  State  high  school  for  their 
education.  In  other  words,  if  we  fail  to  make  these  provisions 
we  fail  to  reach  the  boys  and  girls  who  really  need  help. 

The  problem  of  how  these  dormitories  shall  be  run  has  been 
much  discussed,  but  no  special  plan  devised.  Taking  everything 
into  consideration,  the  plan  of  cooperation  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
one  that  should  produce  the  best  results.  We  are  using  this  plan 
at  Pleasant  Garden,  and  I  understand  that  it  is  the  plan  used  by 
Jamestown,  and  it  is  working  admirably  at  both  places.  The 
teacher  of  domestic  science  has  charge  of  the  girls'  dormitory. 
She  divides  the  girls  into  groups  of  six,  four  of  whom  do  the 
cooking  and  two  of  whom  keep  house  for  one  week ;  then  another 
group  is  put  on  for  a  week,  and  so  on  until  every  girl  has  served 
her  time.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  cost  of  board  is  made 
out  and  each  individual  charged  accordingly.  Any  one  desiring 
to  do  so  may  furnish  provisions  from  home.  These  are  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  person  providing  them  and  paid  for  at  the 
market  price.  If  domestic  science  and  home  economics  are  to 
be  taught  in  our  high  schools,  no  greater  opportunity  could  be 
asked  for  than  that  afforded  at  the  girls'  dormitory  operated  on 
such  a  plan  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  home  economics. 
It  teaches  them  domestic  science  in  the  most  effective  way  pos- 
sible, by  the  actual  doing  of  things. 

The  boys'  dormitory  is  run  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  all 
help  must  be  hired,  thus  increasing  the  cost.  The  average  cost 
per  meal  for  the  past  two  years  at  Pleasant  Garden,  including 
room  and  fuel  is  six  cents  for  the  girls  and  nine  cents  for  the 
boys.  The  average  cost  per  month  for  those  students  who  do  not 
go  home  on  Friday  is — girls,  $5.40;  boys,  $8.10;  and  for  those 
who  go  home  on  Friday  and  return  on  Monday — girls,  $3.50; 
boys,  $5.00.  "With  this  arrangement  at  both  Pleasant  Garden  and 
Jamestown  I  think  I  can  safely  say  there  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in 
Guilford  County,  however  limited  his  means  may  be,  who  cannot 
secure  a  high  school  education. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES 

Cobb,  Collier. — North  Carolina  Supplement  to  Tarr  and 
McMurry's  New  Gographies.  Pages,  31;  maps,  4;  and 
more  than  thirty  illustrations.     The  Macmillan  Co.,  1916. 

This  is  an  excellent  addition  to  the  literature  on  the  geography 
of  North  Carolina  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  written.  Modern  geography  seeks  to  inform  us  where 
things  are  and  to  explain  why  they  are  there.  That  the  author 
was  mindful  of  this  while  writing  is  shown  in  the  arrangement 
and  relation  of  the  subject-matter  throughout.  The  causes  are 
included  in  the  first  six  sections  and  the  remainder  deals  chiefly 
with  the  geographical  results  of  these  causes.  Each  section  con- 
tains a  list  of  suggestive  review  questions  and  a  useful  compila- 
tion of  historical  and  other  statistical  data  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

As  North  Carolina  is  largely  agricultural  in  its  resources,  cor- 
respondingly liberal  emphasis  is  placed  upon  soils,  agricultural 
industries,  and  their  products.  The  illustrations  of  wheat  fields, 
peanut  fields,  dairy  farms,  orchards,  truck  gardens,  mills,  fac- 
tories, and  docks  are  especially  characteristic  and  instructive. 
The  map  showing  the  natural  divisions  of  the  State  and  the  relief 
map  picturing  the  relations  of  the  surface  of  these  divisions  to 
each  other  and  to  those  of  neighboring  States  are  extremely  use- 
ful to  students  of  geography.  It  is  unusual  in  a  work  of  this 
kind  to  find  such  accuracy  as  is  seen  in  representing  elevations 
on  the  physical  map.  Placed  together  as  they  are,  these  maps 
give  at  a  glance  a  clear  conception  of  general  relations  that  can 
rarely  be  obtained  by  pupils  without  them.  The  deficiency  of 
the  book  is  found  in  its  brevity. 

The  simplicity  of  the  language  and  the  clearness  of  the 
statements  make  it  easy  to  understand  and  commend  it  to  the 
youthful.  The  well  chosen  illustrations  should  be  familiar  in 
every  home;  its  facts  should  be  known  to  every  school-boy. 

The  range  in  elevation,  the  variation  in  climate,  the  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources,  and  the  diversity  of  industries  and 
occupations,  each  of  which  is  briefly  mentioned,  give  North 
Carolina  a  distinction  enjoyed  by  few  if  any  other  States. 
These  and  other  factors  make  the  geography  of  the  State  so 
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general  and  typical  in  its  nature  and  so  comprehensive  in 
wealth  of  material  as  to  warrant  the  publication  of  an  entire 
text  on  this  subject  for  use  in  our  public  schools. 

Professor  Cobb,  who  is  head  of  the  Department  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  chairman  of  the 
North  Carolina  Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  organized 
under  the  National  Council,  has  been  the  leading  authority  on 
this  subject  since  the  publication  of  his  first  map  of  North 
Carolina  in  1879  and  of  its  subsequent  revisions.  Nearly  all 
of  his  articles  on  geography  have  been  reprinted,  and  some  of 
them  several  times.  This  latest  and  best  of  his  productions  is, 
like  the  earlier  ones,  a  great  credit  to  the  author  and  to  the 
State.  John  E.  Smith. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Cubberley,  E.  P. — Public  School  Administration.  Pages, 
xviii-471.  Eiverside  Text-books  in  Education.  Price, 
$1.75.    Houghton-Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1916. 

At  last  we  have  a  readable,  teachable,  usable  text  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  school  systems.  It  is  not  a  compilation  of  com- 
mon practices  nor  an  attempt  to  establish  arbitrary  standards 
by  which  to  measure  administrative  efficiency.  It  is  not  un- 
duly bulky  nor  is  it  so  brief  as  to  be  useless.  It  does  not  run 
to  excess  on  historical  development  and  yet  it  clearly  shows 
the  growth  and  evolution  of  fundamental  characteristics. 

In  the  words  of  Dr.  Cubberley,  it  is  an  attempt  "to  state  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  proper  organization  and 
administration  of  public  education  in  the  United  States;  to 
state  briefly  the  historical  evolution  of  the  principal  adminis- 
trative officers  and  problems;  and  to  point  out  what  seems  to 
be  the  most  probable  lines  of  future  evolution."  The  attempt 
is  successful. 

Footnotes,  questions,  topics,  selected  references  and  bibliog- 
raphy make  possible  a  further  study  and  research  where  desir- 
able or  possible.  It  is  positive  without  being  dogmatic,  brief 
without  being  scrappy,  concise  without  being  vague,  indefinite 
or  general. 

It  is  for  use,  first  of  all,  by  superintendents  and  school 
boards,  but  the  teacher  in  the  ranks  will  find  valuable  hints  and 
suggestions  about  the  ordinary  school  activities. 
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Questions  relating  to  organization,  function  of  officers, 
courses  of  study,  business  management,  school  costs,  taxation, 
school  sanitation,  tests — for  pupil  and  for  teacher-efficiency — 
and  like  questions  are  considered,  while  the  principles  for 
handling  problems  connected  therewith  are  clearly  set  forth. 

The  book  will  prove  of  invaluable  aid  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  studying  how  to  make  the  public  an  efficient  factor  in 
our  American  civilization.  L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Cubberley,  E.  P. — The  Portland  Survey.  Pages,  xiv-441. 
Efficiency  Series.  Price,  $1.25.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers, 
1915. 

Through  the  medium  of  past  numbers  in  this  Efficiency 
Series  school  men  and  administrators  have  had  a  most  unusual 
opportunity  to  study  the  various  phases  of  organization,  admin- 
istration and  supervision  in  a  large  city  system  of  schools.  With 
this  present  volume  is  presented  a  phase  of  these  same  problems 
in  the  school  system  of  a  mailer  city. 

The  book  is  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Survey  Committee, 
headed  by  Dr.  Cubberley,  appointed  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  schools. 

Its  great  worth  lies,  not  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  Portland  system  discovered  by  the  committee,  but 
rather  in  the  positive  principles  of  city  school  administration 
made  available  through  the  constructive  recommendations  of 
the  committee. 

One  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  positive  suggestions 
regarding  the  functions  and  relations  of  a  city  school  board 
and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the  necessity  for  delegating 
authority  together  with  commensurate  power  to  act,  the  desir- 
ability of  recognizing  changing  conditions  and  of  adapting 
school  administration  to  these  changed  conditions. 

In  the  sane,  careful  and  judicial  attitude,  so  characteristic 
of  Dr.  Cubberley,  one  sees  clearly  how  devitalizing,  paralyzing 
and  stagnating  is  the  influence  of  over-direction  from  the  higher 
powers  and  how  necessary  and  invigorating  is  the  policy  of 
wisely  distributing  responsibility  and  power,  thus  encouraging 
individual  initiative  among  the  teachers  in  a  system. 
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The  tables  of  statistics  dealing  with  matters  of  population, 
per  capita  wealth,  per  capita  and  per  pupil  costs,  are  valuable 
standards  in  comparative  studies  for  other  cities  of  like  size 
with  Portland. 

Of  particular  interest  and  value  is  the  section  dealing  with 
the  tenure  law  and  its  weaknesses,  followed  up  by  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  means  for  improving  such  a  law  and  points 
to  be  considered  in  formulating  a  new  one. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  work  and  of  its 
utility  among  city  school  men.  Every  member  of  every  board 
of  education,  every  city  school  superintendent,  every  school 
officer  of  any  importance  in  this  or  any  other  State  ought  to 
read  and  digest  the  material  presented  in  this  book,  not  only  for 
his  own  sake  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  school  children  under 
his  care.  L.  A.  "Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Smith,  J.  Russell,  Professor  of  Industry  in  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. — Commerce  and  Industry.  Pages,  554; 
12mo.     Price,  $1.40.     Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Professor  Smith's  larger  book,  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Geography,  has  been  in  use  in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  two  years.  It  has  shown  everywhere  an  exact  and  inti- 
mate knowledge,  coupled  with  a  pleasing  presentation  of  the 
subject,  focusing  the  attention  of  even  the  listless  student,  and 
making  the  course  in  which  it  is  used  the  most  attractive  course 
the  department  offers  to  our  more  mature  and  thoughtful 
students. 

The  material  of  this  commercial  geography  text-book  is  taken 
in  greater  part  directly  from  the  larger  book,  but  is  here  ar- 
ranged by  countries,  and  subordinately  under  the  United  States 
by  industries.  In  discussing  the  industries  of  the  United  States 
the  author  follows  them  into  other  countries,  thus  giving  an 
idea  of  their  world-wide  relations.  In  general,  he  has  followed 
the  plan  of  making  comparisons  between  countries  instead  of 
confining  the  discussion  to  one  locality  at  a  time.  Physical 
features  are  treated  directly  in  connection  with  the  industries 
themselves,  bringing  out  the  relation  of  environment  to  in- 
dustry. 
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Half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  United  States.  Of  foreign 
countries,  Latin  America  and  the  Orient  receive  unusual  atten- 
tion because  of  our  future  trade  expansion  with  these  countries. 

"World  trade  routes  and  certain  generalizations,  such  as  the 
laws  of  trade,  are  reserved  for  the  last  section  because  an  under- 
standing of  them  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  the 
preceding  sections.  In  this  section,  also,  are  certain  interesting 
predictions  in  regard  to  the  future  development  of  industry." 
Among  these  are  the  utilization  of  the  rocky  hills  of  ISTew  Eng- 
land and  the  arid  plains  of  the  West  by  means  of  three  crops : 
the  diversification  of  farming  in  the  South  by  supply  crops; 
the  greater  utilization,  as  coal  and  oil  fail,  of  other  sources  of 
power,  such  as  wind,  water,  tide,  and  even  the  sun;  and  the 
extraction  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  phosphorus  from  the 
sea.  So  diversified  are  our  physiographic  conditions  that  all 
of  these  methods  of  industrial  development  are  applicable  to 
North  Carolina. 

Many  pages  relating  to  the  history  of  industry  are  inter- 
spersed in  the  text,  and  each  chapter  closes  with  a  number  of 
suggestive  questions.  A  statistical  appendix  of  twenty-four 
pages  will  be  especially  valuable  to  schools  with  limited  refer- 
ence libraries.  Collier  Cobb. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Report  of  the  General  Education  Board  on  Public  Education 
in  Maryland.     General  Education  Board,  1ST.  Y.,  1916. 

The  Introduction  to  the  book  states  tersely  and  completely 
the  nature  of  the  publication — "An  effort  to  describe  the  organi- 
zation of  public  education  in  Maryland,  to  estimate  its  efficiency, 
and  to  suggest  such  changes  as  appear  at  once  desirable  and 
feasible." 

The  volume  does,  sympathetically  and  with  all  fairness,  ex- 
actly what  it  proposes.  The  facts  are  admirably  collected,  the 
conclusions  reached  are  justified  completely,  the  recommenda- 
tions are  thoroughly  sane  and  made  with  due  regard  to  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  in  Maryland. 

So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  Southern  State,  or  even 
border-line  State,  to  have  its  educational  status  looked  into  and 
the  effectiveness  of  its  system  of  public  schools  weighed  in  the 
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balance.  The  results  obtained  are  noteworthy,  not  alone  for 
Maryland,  but  for  the  entire  South. 

In  many  of  the  cases  and  conditions  cited  the  name  of  almost 
any  other  Southern  State  might  be  substituted  without  doing 
any  great  violence  to  the  truth  about  its  State  system  of  public 
schools.  The  illustrations  of  schoolhouses  and  surroundings,  of 
interiors,  school  exhibits  or  of  rally  days  might  be  duplicated 
in  practically  every  State  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Particularly  valuable  are  the  graphs  dealing  with  our  South- 
ern problem  of  school  enrollment  and  attendance,  and  those 
dealing  with  the  financing  of  schools  in  rural  districts  of  this 
section.  So  much  of  this  survey  type  of  work  has  been  done  in 
States  where  conditions  are  radically  different  from  conditions 
in  the  South  that  little  use  of  the  graphs  could  be  found  for 
comparative  purposes  because  of  their  inapplicability  to  condi- 
tions. These  graphs  and  tables  will  give  us  a  working  basis  for 
studying  our  own  problems  of  like  nature. 

We  ought  to  have  more  studies  of  a  similar  nature  made  of 
educational  conditions  in  the  States  further  South,  however, 
since  Maryland  is  scarcely  true  to  type  in  several  ways.  It 
should  be  a  State  progressively  alive  to  the  new  type  of  educa- 
tion and  one  with  a  notable  period  of  history  behind  it,  as  well 
as  a  State  with  typical  economic,  social  and  educational  condi- 
tions.    Would  North  Carolina  do?  L.  A.  Williams. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Knight,  E.  W. — The  Evoluation  of  Public  Education  in  Vir- 
ginia.    Reprint  from  Sewanee  Review  for  January,  1916. 

This  is  evidently  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  education 
deals  only  with  colonial  theory  and  practice, 
in  Virginia  to  be  brought  forth  in  the  Sewanee  Review  since  it 

Dr.  Knight  has  again  contributed  to  the  educational  history  in 
our  Southland  by  this  little  pamphlet.  His  same  accuracy,  care 
for  detail  and  scholarly  interpretation  of  facts  is  manifest  here 
as  in  all  his  other  contributions. 

Every  one  interested  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  South 
will  read  the  article  with  both  profit  and  pleasure. 

University  of  North  Carolina.  !'■  ■**•  Williams. 
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SCHOOL  NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

In  January  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  tendered  to  the  board 
of  trustees  his  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
present  academic  year.  Dr.  Hill  gives  up  the  presidency  in 
order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  writing  a  history  of  North 
Carolina's  part  in  the  Civil  War. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Brewer  was  inaugurated  as  President  of 
Meredith  College  on  February  3d. 

On  February  23d  Dr.  E.  W.  Syke.s,  Dean  of  Wake  Forest 
College  and  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  Coker  College,  South  Carolina,  and  has  accepted.  Dr. 
Sykes  has  been  connected  with  Wake  Forest  College  as  student 
and  professor  for  the  past  thirty  years.  He  has  been  prominent 
in  both  the  educational  and  political  life  of  the  State. 

Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey  has  tendered  to  the  board  of  trustees 
his  resignation  as  President  of  Peace  Institute,  to  take  effect 
July  1st.  The  financial  stringency  of  the  past  two  years  has 
brought  complications  and  anxieties  that  are  too  much  for  his 
strength.  Dr.  Ramsey  has  been  President  of  Peace  for  the  past 
four  years.  The  board  has  accepted  his  resignation  with  deep 
regret. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  President  of  the  Atlantic  Christian  Col- 
lege, has  resigned  in  order  to  accept  the  presidency  of  an  institu- 
tion in  Missouri. 

On  February  14th  the  city  commissioners  of  Raleigh  sold  an 
issue  of  $100,000  of  school  bonds  to  Redmond  &  Company  of 
New  York  at  a  premium  of  $1,708. 

On  April  3d  the  town  of  Hickory  will  vote  on  a  proposition 
to  issue  $20,000  of  bonds  for  an  additional  school  building. 

On  April  11th  Poplar  Branch  Township,  in  Currituck 
County,  will  vote  on  a  proposition  of  an  issue  of  $15,000  for  a 
new  high  school  building  to  replace  the  building  destroyed  by 
fire  last  October. 

The  1916  meeting  of  the  Southern  Conference  for  Education 
and  Industry  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  April  16-20. 

Among  the  North  Carolina  educators  who  in  February  at- 
tended the  Detroit  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
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ents  were  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner,  President  Robert 
H.  "Wright,  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers  Training  School; 
Professor  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  College;  Superintendents 
Frank  M.  Harper,  of  Raleigh;  S.  B.  Underwood,  of  Pitt 
County;  Joe  S.  Wray,  of  Gastonia;  B.  C.  Caldwell,  of  Kinston; 
Harry  Howell,  of  Asheville;  R.  H.  Latham,  of  Winston-Salem; 
A.  T.  Allen,  of  Salisbury;  A.  E.  Akers,  of  Halifax  County; 
and  Edwin  D.  Pusey,  of  Durham. 

On  March  14th  Cherryville,  in  Gaston  County,  dedicated  a 
new  $25,000  building  for  its  graded  and  public  high  school. 

The  city  commissioners  of  Asheville,  on  March  21st,  in- 
structed their  architect,  W.  H.  Lord,  to  prepare  plans  for  a 
new  high  school  building  and  to  advertise  for  bids.  This  build- 
ing is  to  cost  from  $150,000  to  $200,000,  and  the  commissioners 
hope  to  have  it  ready  for  occupancy  early  in  the  fall. 

On  April  21st  the  Wakelon  School  District,  in  Wake  County, 
will  vote  on  a  proposition  of  issuing  $8,000  of  bonds  for  a 
dormitory  to  accommodate  the  students  of  the  Wakelon  High 
School.  The  election  was  ordered  by  the  county  commissioners 
on  March  17th. 

The  boys'  dormitory  of  Cary  High  School  was  burned  on  the 
night  of  March  16th.  The  loss  is  estimated  from  $8,000  to 
$10,000.  The  building  was  insured  for  $5,000.  Plans  have 
already  been  made  for  erecting  at  once  a  brick  structure  that 
will  cost  from  $10,000  to  $12,000.  This  will  be  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term. 

On  March  10th  the  Durham  High  School  boys  basketball 
team  won  the  State  championship  in  basketball  over  the  Wins- 
ton-Salem High  School  team  by  one  point,  the  score  being  21 
to  20.  This  game  was  played  at  Chapel  Hill  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  on  High  School  Athletics  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  first  issue  of  the  Winston-Salem  News  made  its  appear- 
ance on  March  1st.  So  far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  paper 
set  up  and  printed  by  students  in  a  public  high  school  in  North 
Carolina.  It  will  be  issued  semi-monthly  during  the  school 
term. 

According  to  recent  statistics  given  out  by  Dean  Marvin  H. 
Stacy,  of  the  University,   concerning   the  high  scholarship  of 
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freshmen  for  the  fall  term,  1916,  eleven  men  made  an  average 
grade  of  2  or  better.  In  the  following  list  these  eleven  men  are 
ranked  according  to  their  scholarship  standing:  Eaton,  J.  C, 
Winston-Salem  H.  S.,  1.0 ;  Eaton,  W.  C,  Winston-Salem  H.  S., 
1.6 ;  Johnson,  E.,  Ealeigh  H.  S.,  1.75 ;  Eondthaler,  T.  E.,  Win- 
ston-Salem H.  S.,  1.8 ;  Lay,  G.  B.,  A.  and  M.  College,  1.8 ;  Bol- 
ing,  E.  W.,  Apex  H.  S.,  2.0 ;  Lindsey,  E.  S.,  Bella  Vista  H.  S., 
2.0 ;  Clarvoe,  E.  A.,  Episcopal  H.  S.,  2.0 ;  Price,  W.  E.,  Madison 
H.  S.,  2.0;  Shepard,  E.  E.,  Wilmington  H.  S.,  2.0;  Norris, 
S.  E.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  2.0. 

The  revised  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers governing  the  issuance  and  renewal  of  high  school 
teachers'  certificates  of  North  Carolina  have  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  Upon  request  a  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
wishing  to  receive  it.  This  pamphlet  appears  as  High  School 
Leaflet  No.  7. 

The  district  high  school  contests  for  this  year  have  been 
opened  to  all  schools  of  secondary  grade,  however  supported. 
The  dates  and  places  of  meeting  are  as  follows :  Northeastern 
Division  at  Greenville,  on  April  6-7 ;  Southeastern  Division  at 
Eayetteville,  on  April  20-21 ;  East  Central  Division  at  Durham, 
on  April  20-21;  West  Central  Division  at  Davidson  College,  on 
April  6-7 ;  and  Western  Division  at  Bryson  City,  on  April  6-7. 
High  School  Leaflet  No.  8  .sets  forth  the  rules  and  regulations 
under  which  these  contests  are  held. 

Blanks  for  the  principals'  annual  reports  were  sent  out  this 
year  early  in  March  in  order  to  give  every  principal  ample  time 
to  get  the  information  called  for  in  shape  before  the  close  of  the 
school  year. 

In  1914  the  average  cost  per  pupil  in  the  high  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia, computed  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance,  was 
$121. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  at  Ealeigh  has  recently 
issued  a  Eeport  on  the  Colleges  of  North  Carolina,  prepared  by 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Specialist  in  Higher  Education  for  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Upon  request  a  copy  will  be  sent 
free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  receive  it. 

John  Warren,  a  freshman  in  the  Wilmington  High  School, 
has    gone    through    the    eight    elementary    grades    and    almost 
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through  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  without  missing  a  day. 
Soon  he  will  have  finished  his  ninth  year  in  school.  If  there  is 
another  pupil  in  any  high  school  in  Worth  Carolina  that  can 
give  a  record  surpassing  this,  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  would 
appreciate  a  line  from  the  principal  or  superintendent  giving 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

Another  pupil  in  the  Wilmington  High  School  has  also  estab- 
lished a  remarkable  record  of  attendance.  This  is  Miss  Helen 
Judson,  a  senior,  who  lives  near  Castle  Hayne,  a  distance  of 
8%  miles,  and  who  rides  to  and  from  school  every  day  on  her 
bicycle.  Miss  Judson  has  been  riding  this  distance  to  and  from 
school  for  the  past  two  years.  In  1914-15  she  missed  only  one 
day,  and  for  the  current  year  had,  up  to  March  9th,  missed  only 
two  days.  One  of  these  days  the  road  was  covered  with  sleet  and 
another  day  a  heavy  rain  prevented  her  from  attending.  Should 
Miss  Judson  not  miss  another  day  until  the  close  of  the  term 
she  will  have  traveled  to  and  from  school  during  the  past  two 
years  (of  eight  and  one-half  months)  5,729  miles.  If  this 
record  has  been  equaled  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  would  like 
to  know  it. 

Superintendent  J.  B.  Martin,  of  the  Dunn  Graded  School,  has 
resigned  his  position  in  order  to  accept  a  superintendency  in 
Virginia. 

Two  important  elections  for  school  bonds  have  been  called  in 
Buncombe  County  for  April  11.  On  that  day  West  Asheville 
will  vote  on  a  proposition  to  issue  $25,000  in  bonds  for  a  new 
school  building,  and  Biltmore  will  vote  on  the  question  of  issu- 
ing bonds  in  the  amount  of  $45,000  for  a  new  school  building 
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All  studies  arise  from  aspects  of  the  one  earth  and  the  one  life  lived  upon  it. 
We  do  not  have  a  series  of  stratified  earths,  one  of  which  is  mathematical, 
another  physical,  another  historical,  and  so  on.  We  should  not  be  able  to  live  very 
long  in  any  one  taken  by  itself.  We  live  in  a  world  where  all  sides  are  bound 
together.  All  studies  grow  out  of  relations  in  the  one  great  common  world.  When 
the  child  lives  in  varied  but  concrete  and  active  relationship  to  this  common 
world,  his  studies  are  naturally  unified.  It  will  no  longer  be  a  problem  to  corre- 
late studies.  The  teacher  will  not  have  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  weave 
a  little  arithmetic  into  the  history  lesson,  and  the  like.  Relate  the  school  to  life, 
and  all  studies  are  of  necessity  correlated. — John  Dewey:    The  School  and  Society. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  High  Schools  of   California 


In  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  found  an  article  by 
Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  of  Cali- 
fornia, setting  forth  the  progress  in  secondary  education  in  that 
State  for  the  year  1914-'15.  This  article  is  so  rich  in  sugges- 
tion that  it  is  worthy  to  be  read  and  reread  by  superintendents, 
high  school  principals,  and  all  other  school  officials  who  are  in- 
terested in  developing  here  in  North  Carolina  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  secondary  schools. 

In  succeeding  numbers  the  Bulletin  will  carry  a  series  of 
articles  dealing  with  the  secondary  school  systems  in  three  or 
four  other  progressive  States. 

Concerning  High  School  Apportionments 

Inquiries  concerning  the  chances  of  securing  increased  appor- 
tionments for  high  schools  continue  to  pour  in.  To  each  and 
all  the  same  answer  has  to  be  given :  No  chance  at  all  until  the 
Legislature  increases  the  appropriation  for  high  schools.  No 
increase  has  been  made  in  this  appropriation  since  1911.  In  the 
meantime  the  demands — the  urgent  demands — upon  this  fund 
have  doubled.  The  present  appropriation  is  $75,000,  and  the 
applications  for  increased  aid,  coming  from  schools  that  deserve 
it,  too,  and  urgently  need  it,  amount  to  $150,000.  The  situation 
must  of  necessity  be  met,  in  so  far  as  possible,  by  larger  local 
and  county  apportionments.  The  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  stands  ready  to  do  all  it  possibly  can  with  the  pres- 
ent appropriation,  is  willing  and  glad  to  aid  and  to  encourage 
every  worthy  school,  but  it  cannot  go  beyond  the  limit  of  the 
means  provided  by  the  Legislature.  The  present  method  of 
distributing  the  appropriation  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
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ing  letter  sent  out  by  the  Department  under  date  of  June  27, 
1916: 

To  the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools:* 

Herewith  I  am  sending  blanks  for  your  high  school  expense 
budgets  for  the  ensuing  year  and  blanks  for  your  treasurer's  report 
of  the  high  school  fund  for  the  year  now  closing.  Please  see  that 
both  matters  are  attended  to  at  the  meeting  of  your  County  Board 
of  Education  on  the  first  Monday  in  July.  (A  copy  of  this  letter 
with  budget  blank  enclosed  has  been  mailed  to  the  chairman  of  each 
high  school  committee,  and  additional  blanks  for  the  treasurer's 
report  have  been  sent  to  the  treasurer.)  If  these  matters  are  at- 
tended to  promptly,  the  high  school  apportionments  for  the  ensuing 
year  can  be  made  at  once. 

In  making  your  apportionments  from  the  general  county  fund  to 
your  high  schools,  please  bear  in  mind  the  following  points: 

1.  Schools  that  failed  during  the  year  now  closing  to  make  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  20  bona  fide  high  school  pupils  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  an  apportionment  for  1916-'17.  However,  in  case 
a  school  barely  missed  making  the  attendance,  say  by  one  or  two 
pupils,  but  gives  promise  of  development,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may  be  willing  to  consider  a  request  from  the  County  Board  to 
give  it  another  trial,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  County  Board  such  a 
course  is  wise.     But  such  request  must  be  made  before  July  10th. 

2.  In  case  a  school  has  failed  outright,  the  State  apportionment  it 
has  been  receiving  can  be  used  in  the  county  to  establish  a  new 
high  school,  or  it  may  be  distributed  among  other  high  schools  of 
the  county  now  meeting  the  requirements.  But  applications  for  new 
schools,  or  requests  to  divide  the  apportionment  among  other  high 
schools  of  the  county  must  also  be  received  before  July  10th,  other- 
wise the  apportionment  may  be  transferred  to  some  other  county. 

3.  The  needs  of  growing  high  schools  that  deserve  additional 
funds  will  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in  so  far  as  possible  by  an  in- 
crease from  local  and  county  sources.  You  will  note  that  the  amount 
which  may  be  given  for  high  school  instruction  from  the  general 
county  fund  is  not  now  limited  by  the  amount  the  State  can  give. 
Your  County  Board  of  Education  may  make  a  larger  apportionment 
than  that  given  by  the  State,  if,  in  its  judgment,  the  attendance  and 
the  work  of  the  school  are  sufficient  to  justify  it.  But  such  addi- 
tional apportionment  beyond  the  amount  the  State  can  give  must 
not  operate  to  increase  the  county's  demand  upon  the  State  Equaliz- 
ing Fund. 

4.  You  will  recall  that  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  State 
appropriation  for  public  high  schools  since  1911.  This  appropria- 
tion   still    stands   at    $75,000.      The   demands    upon    this    fund    now 


*Circular  issued  as  High   School  Letter  No.   14,   from  the   State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  June  27,   1916. 
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amount  to  $150,000.  It  will  be  impossible  therefore  for  any  high, 
school  for  the  present  to  receive  from  the  State  more  than  $500, 
however  worthy  it  may  be.  It  will  be  our  purpose  to  let  the  appor- 
tionments stand  as  made  last  year  in  every  case  where  it  is  feasible 
to  do  so,  though  of  course  many  changes  will  be  necessary.  The 
only  fund  we  shall  have  to  reapportion  will  be  the  small  amounts 
that  will  revert  to  the  treasury  for  redistribution  in  the  case  of 
schools  whose  apportionments  are  reduced  or  withdrawn  altogether. 

Plan  of  Apportioning  the  High  School  Fund — Under  the  present 
plan  of  making  the  apportionments  to  public  high  schools  the  ap- 
propriation will  be  divided  into  three  parts,  roughly  as  follows: 
I  Division,  $45,000;  II  Division,  $20,000;   III  Division,  $10,000. 

I  Division,  $4-5,000 — The  first  division  will  be  divided  on  the  basis 
of  schools  accepted.  Each  school  will  receive  from  this  division  the 
minimum  apportionment  of  $200.  Any  additional  amount  that  may 
be  apportioned  from  the  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  fund  will 
be  conditioned  upon  (1)  the  average  daily  attendance  in  excess  of 
the  minimum  number  required  (20)  ;  (2)  the  number  of  full-time 
high  school  teachers:  (3)  the  standards  and  grade  work  done  as 
explained  below.  The  school  that  merely  meets  the  minimum  re- 
quirements of  the  law  as  to  attendance,  length  of  term,  etc.,  will  be 
eligible  to  receive  an  apportionment  from  the  State  high  school 
fund  of  only  $200. 

77  Division,  $20,000— Those  schools  that  merely  meet  the  minimum 
requirements  of  the  law  will  not  be  eligible  to  receive  any  part  of 
the  second  division  of  the  fund.  This  division  will  be  distributed 
among  those  schools  maintaining  an  average  daily  attendance  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  minimum  average  required,  and  employ- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  teachers,  and  having  a  reasonable  patron- 
age from  outside  the  local  school  district. 

777  Division,  $10,000 — This  division  of  the  fund  will  be  apportioned 
only  on  the  basis  of  the  grade  and  character  of  work  done.  Not  a 
large  number  of  schools  can  share  in  this  division.  In  apportioning 
this  division  of  the  fund  the  object  will  be  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  standard  high  school  work.  The  questions  that  will  enter 
into  consideration  will  be: 

(1)  Number  of  years  in  course  offered. 

(2)  Number  of  teachers  and  their  qualifications. 

(3)  Length  of  school  year. 

(4)  Length  and  number  of  recitation  periods. 

(5)  Character  of  the  building  and  equipment. 
(6).  Requirements  for  graduation. 

(7)  The  general  efficiency  of  the  organization,  administration  and 

instruction. 

(8)  Scope  of  patronage. 

Apportionments  to  be  Made  in  July— Under  the  present  plan  of  ap- 
portioning the  high  school  fund  the  apportionments  will  be  made  in 
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July,  and  before  an  apportionment  to  any  school  can  be  finally  ad- 
justed the  following  requirements  must  be  met:  (1)  the  principal's 
final  report  must  be  in  hand;  (2)  the  treasurer's  report  of  the  high 
school  fund  must  be  in  hand;  (3)  a  budget  for  the  succeeding  year 
must  be  submitted,  showing  the  number  of  high  school  teachers, 
their  salaries,  the  prospective  number  of  high  school  students  and 
the  school's  facilities  and  equipment  for  meeting  the  demands  for 
high  school  instruction. 

Please  go  over  these  matters  very  carefully  with  the  County 
Board  of  Education  at  your  meeting  next  Monday  and  see  that  the 
treasurer's  report  of  the  high  school  fund  and  the  budgets  are  sent 
in  at  once. 
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PROGRESS  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA 

1914-1915 


Will  C.  Wood 

Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OF  A  COUNTY   HIGH   SCHOOL  FUND 

Previous  to  1915  the  high  schools  of  California  were  main- 
tained very  largely  by  district  taxation.  Communities  might 
organize  high  school  districts,  but  they  were  expected  to  bear 
practically  all  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  their  high  schools. 
The  average  cost  per  pupil,  computed  on  the  basis  of  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  1914,  was 
$121.  Of  this  amount  the  State  raised  $15  and  the  high  school 
district  $106. 

An  investigation  of  the  problem  of  financing  secondary  edu- 
cation in  California  revealed  the  fact  that  property  assessed  at 
$400,000,000 — one-seventh  of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  the 
State — was  not  subject  to  a  high  school  district  tax.  Pupils 
living  in  territory  outside  of  high  school  districts  were  attend- 
ing high  schools  furnished  and  maintained  by  the  high  school 
districts,  and  paying  only  a  small  tax  to  meet  tuition  charges. 
The  average  rate  of  tax  for  high  school  purposes  levied  on  prop- 
erty in  high  school  districts  was  about  5  mills,  while  the  average 
rate  levied  in  territory  outside  of  high  school  districts  for  tui- 
tion of  pupils  attending  from  such  territory  was  about  seven- 
tenths  of  a  mill.  In  other  words,  territory  inside  was  paying  at 
least  seven  times  as  heavy  a  rate  as  territory  outside. 

The  county  high  school  fund  bill,  which  was  enacted  by  the 
Legislature  of  1915,  provides  that  a  general  high  school  tax 
shall  be  levied  on  all  the  property  in  each  county  sufficient  to 
raise  an  amount  computed  at  sixty  dollars  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  high  schools  of  the  county  during  the 
previous  school  year.  The  amount  thus  raised  is  apportioned 
among  the  various  high  schools  of  the  county  in  such  manner 
as  to  equalize  the  burden  of  high  school  taxation.  First,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  apportioned  to  each  school  for  each 
teacher  actually  employed,  not  exceeding  four  teachers  for  any 
school.  The  remainder  is  apportioned  according  to  average 
daily  attendance. 
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The  plan  of  apportioning  a  part  of  the  fund  on  the  teacher 
basis  was  introduced  to  give  the  small  high  school  a  slight  ad- 
vantage. However,  this  advantage  is  not  so  great  as  to  encour- 
age the  organization  of  weak  high  schools.  It  is  provided  that 
a  high  school  which  does  not  employ  two  teachers  or  more,  after 
its  first  year,  shall  not  share  in  county  high  school  funds.  In 
providing  extra  apportionments  for  the  first  four  teachers,  the 
bill  encourages  the  employment  of  at  least  that  number  of 
teachers  in  each  high  school.  Of  the  264  public  high  schools  in 
California,  only  26  employ  less  than  four  teachers.  Most  of  the 
schools  employing  less  than  four  teachers  have  been  established 
for  less  than  four  years  and  will  have  the  normal  number  of 
teachers  when  the  full  four-year  course  has  been  established. 

Under  the  county  high  school  fund  bill  the  territory  not  in- 
cluded in  any  high  school  district  pays  a  tax  twice  as  great,  on 
an  average,  as  it  paid  formerly  when  only  a  high  school  tuition 
tax  was  levied  on  such  territory.  Taxation  for  high  school  pur- 
poses is  equalized  under  the  plan  of  county  taxation.  Districts 
having  large  assessed  valuations  per  pupil  contribute  something 
to  the  support  of  high  schools  established  in  less  wealthy  dis- 
tricts. The  general  effect  of  the  law  was  to  reduce  high  school 
tax  rates  in  more  than  half  of  the  high  school  districts  of  the 
State.  The  State  and  county  now  bear  five-eighths  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  high  schools,  leaving  only  three-eighths  of 
the  cost  to  be  met  by  the  district. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  pupils  living  in  territory  not 
included  in  any  high  school  district  may  attend  any  high  school 
in  the  county  without  charge.  Moreover,  pupils  living  in  such 
territory  are  entitled  to  have  their  transportation  expenses  paid, 
up  to  five  dollars  per  month.  The  law  provides  that  no  tuition 
charge  shall  be  made  in  any  high  school  district  in  California. 

STATE    CONVENTION    OF    HIGH    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  1752  (new)  the  State  Board 
of  Education  is  empowered  to  call  a  convention  of  high  school 
principals,  or  divide  the  State  into  four  districts  and  call  in 
each  of  such  districts  a  convention  of  the  principals  within  the 
district.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  each  principal  to  attend,  and 
the  district  shall  pay  his  actual  traveling  expenses. 
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The  Commissioner  regards  this  convention  as  a  very  impor- 
tant feature  of  his  work.  There  are  many  problems  which  are 
pressing  for  solution  which  can  he  solved  only  by  cooperative 
action.  Among  the  problems  he  would  enumerate  (1)  Elimina- 
tion of  High  School  Fraternities;  (2)  Organization  of  Voca- 
tional Education  Under  Present  Laws;  (3)  The  Preparation  of 
Teachers  for  the  High  School  (including  a  discussion  of  gen- 
eral and  special  certificates)  ;  (4)  High  School  Finances  and 
the  Preparation  of  the  Annual  High  School  Budget  in  Eural 
High  School  Districts;  (5)  The  Problem  of  Athletics  and 
Inter-School  Contests;  (6)  Administrative  Problems  of  the 
Junior  College;  (7)  Administrative  Problems  of  the  Intermedi- 
ate School;  (8)  Reorganization  of  the  High  School  Course  of 
Study  to  Meet  Current  Demands;  (9)  The  Problem  of  Educa- 
tional Guidance,  including  a  discussion  of  faculty  advisors ; 
(10)  Uniform  Records  and  Reports;  (11)  The  Relation  of  the 
High  School  to  the  State  Normal  School;  (12)  Relation  of  the 
University  to  the  High  School. 

The  high  school  principals'  convention  is  valuable  because  it 
offers  opportunity  for  the  high  school  people  to  work  together 
towards  the  solution  of  many  problems.  The  Commissioner 
hopes  to  have  committees  appointed  to  investigate  problems, 
such  investigation  to  cover  a  term  of  years  in  some  instances. 
He  hopes  to  make  these  reports  the  bases  of  bulletins  and  of  dis- 
cussions in  future  conventions.  He  hopes  also  to  have  prin- 
cipals exchange  experiences  and  to  secure  a  progressive  crys- 
tallization of  opinion  in  high  school  matters. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    INTERMEDIATE    SCHOOL 

Although  California  was  the  first  State  to  establish  the  inter- 
mediate school,  it  has  only  recently  given  definite  legal  recogni- 
tion to  this  type  of  school.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  pro- 
vides a  fund  for  secondary  schools  distinct  from  the  fund  for 
elementary  schools.  This  distinction  of  funds  frequently  stood 
in  the  way  of  organization  of  intermediate  schools,  which  enroll 
pupils  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  Only  in  cities 
where  the  elementary  and  high  school  districts  were  coterminous 
could  the  intermediate  school  be  established. 
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The  Legislature  of  1915  passed  an  act  legalizing  the  organi- 
zation of  intermediate  schools,  and  removing  the  difficulty 
caused  hy  the  separation  of  funds.  The  intermediate  school 
grades  are  made  a  part  of  the  secondary  school,  and  a  transfer 
of  the  money  from  the  elementary  school  fund  to  the  secondary 
school  fund  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  pupils  in  the  first  two 
grades  of  the  intermediate  school  is  provided  for. 

It  is  also  provided  that  by  a  majority  vote  of  electors,  union 
high  school  districts,  consisting  of  several  elementary  school 
districts,  may  organize  intermediate  school  courses,  and  admit 
thereto  pupils  who  have  completed  the  sixth  grade. 

The  Legislature  also  provided  that  normal  school  graduates 
who  have  taken  one  year  of  college  work,  or  holders  of  ele- 
mentary certificates  granted  upon  examination,  who  have  taken 
two  years  of  college  work,  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  may  be  granted  permits  to  teach  in 
any  grade  of  the  intermediate  school.  In  some  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  all  teachers  have  been  required  to  hold  high 
school  certificates.  This  requirement  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
placement of  very  capable  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  work  who  held  only  elementary  school  certificates.  This 
law  will  enable  ambitious  teachers  holding  elementary  school 
certificates  to  qualify  for  intermediate  school  work,  thus  re- 
moving a  cause  of  much  ill-feeling  among  teachers. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  regulations  re- 
quiring that  normal  school  graduates  who  are  candidates  for 
the  intermediate  school  teaching  permit,  shall  take  at  least 
twenty  semester  hours  of  college  work  in  two  subjects,  and 
holders  of  elementary  school  certificates  granted  on  examina- 
tion shall  take  at  least  ten  semester  hours  of  pedagogy  and  thirty 
semester  hours  of  college  work  in  three  subjects.  The  subjects 
in  which  the  prescribed  college  work  must  be  done  are  as  fol- 
lows: Erench,  English,  German,  Spanish,  Latin,  History, 
Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  Biological  Science. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  the  intermediate  school  in  districts 
which  have  established  them,  other  districts  are  organizing,  or 
are  planning  to  organize,  intermediate  school  courses.  In  Los 
Angeles  statistics  have  been  gathered  which  show  that  the  per- 
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centage  of  pupils  entering  the  ninth  year  under  the  intermedi- 
ate school  plan  is  far  greater  than  the  percentage  entering  under 
the  old  plan.  In  1909  the  percentage  of  elementary  school 
graduates  who  entered  the  ninth  year  was  75;  in  1914  the  per- 
centage was  87.2,  a  clear  gain  of  12.2  per  cent. 

STATEWIDE  FACULTY  REGULATION   OF  ATHLETICS 

In  February,  1914,  a  conference  on  high  school  athletics  was 
held  at  Los  Angeles.  The  conference  was  attended  by  faculty 
representatives  from  all  sections  of  the  State.  The  sentiment 
of  the  conference  was  unanimous  for  statewide  regulation  of 
high  school  athletics,  and  to  that  end  a  constitution  for  the 
California  Interscholastic  Federation  was  drafted.  This  con- 
stitution was  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
was  ratified  by  the  principals  of  the  various  high  schools  of  the 
State. 

The  plan  involves  a  division  of  the  State  into  four  sections. 
Each  section  elects  two  faculty  representatives  in  the  Federated 
Council,  which  is  the  final  court  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
semi-final  and  final  contests  for  the  State  championship  in  each 
athletic  event.  It  determines  the  qualifications  of  contestants 
and  the  rules  which  shall  govern  the  selection  of  umpires  and 
referees.  It  also  endeavors  to  maintain  a  proper  relation  be- 
tween high  school  activities  and  other  school  work.  Sub-leagues 
have  been  organized  in  each  section.  After  the  championship 
of  the  sub-leagues  has  been  determined,  the  champions  are 
pitted  against  one  another  for  the  State  championship. 

The  effect  of  the  league  on  athletics  has  been  most  favorable. 
Participation  in  high  school  athletics  has  been  restricted  to 
pupils  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  have  been  in  high 
school  for  less  than  four  years.  No  pupil  can  compete  who  has 
not  been  a  member  of  his  school  for  one  semester  and  who  is 
not  making  a  passing  grade  in  at  least  three  subjects.  The  prin- 
cipal of  each  school  is  held  responsible  for  the  amateur  standing 
and  eligibility  of  his  teams  under  definite  rules.  The  number 
of  overnight  journeys  for  high  school  teams  has  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  The  paid  coach  system  has  been  abolished ;  the 
winning  of  games  is  made  secondary  to  fair  play  and  a  healthy 
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interest  in  games  and  sports  throughout  the  schools,  upon  a 
recreational  basis,  is  being  steadily  developed. 

ADVANCED  STANDARDS  FOR  THE  REGULAR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE 

Since  1914  the  requirements  for  certification  to  teach  in  the 
high  schools  of  the  State  have  been  revised,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  preparation  in  pedagogy. 
California  has,  for  some  years,  required  a  year  of  post-graduate 
study  for  high  school  certificate,  but  there  developed  a  tendency 
to  center  work  during  the  post-graduate  year  on  the  special  sub- 
jects the  candidate  was  to  teach.  In  the  revision  of  the  regula- 
tions the  State  Board  of  Education  has  endeavored  to  place  the 
emphasis  upon  preparation  to  teach  adolescents  instead  of  nar- 
row specialization  in  subjects. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
prescribe  general  rules  under  which  county  boards  and  city  and 
county  boards  of  education  may  grant  regular  certificates  of 
high  school  grade. 

The  requirements  established  by  the  State  Board  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Each  candidate  shall  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  a  standard  college,  requiring  not  less  than  eight  years  of 
high  school  and  college  training. 

(2)  Each  candidate  shall  submit  evidence  that  in  addition 
to  the  academic  and  professional  courses  required  for  the  Bach- 
elor's degree  he  has  completed  at  least  one  year  of  graduate 
study,  doing  full  regular  work,  though  not  necessarily  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree,  in  an  approved  graduate  school.  Such  gradu- 
ate study  shall  include  at  least  one  full  year  course  of  advanced 
or  graduate  work  in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  be  recommended  for  certification. 

(3)  Requirements  of  fifteen  units  of  work  in  education. 

Each  candidate  shall  also  submit  evidence  that  he  has  com- 
pleted in  undergraduate  or  graduate  standing,  or  the  two  com- 
bined, not  less  than  fifteen  units  (semester  hours)  of  work,  in 
courses  listed  in  the  department  of  education  in  the  institution 
in  which  the  graduate  work  is  completed,  or  courses  in  other 
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departments  of  that  or  other  institutions  accepted  as  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  by  the  department  of  education. 

The  required  fifteen  units  of  work  in  the  department  of  edu- 
cation include  the  following  courses: 

(a)  A  course  in  school  and  classroom  management,  or  equiva- 
lent work — a  minimum  of  one  unit. 

(b)  Work  in  actual  practice  of  teaching,  with  conference — 
a  minimum  of  four  units. 

(c)  A  teacher's  course  in  at  least  one  subject  in  which  the 
candidate  expects  to  be  recommended  for  certification,  if  such 
course  be  given  in  the  institution  and  be  accepted  by  or  listed 
under  the  work  in  education — a  maximum  of  three  units  for  all 
such  courses. 

(d)  A  course  in  secondary  education,  presenting  particularly 
the  purpose  and  attainable  goals  of  high  school  work — a  mini- 
mum of  two  units. 

(e)  Such  other  courses  relating  to  the  theory,  function  and 
administration  of  public  education  as  are  needed  to  complete 
the  required  fifteen  units. 

The  law  also  provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  may 
consider  the  cases  of  individual  candidates  who  have  twenty 
months  of  successful  experience  as  teachers  and  who  have  not 
the  exact  credentials  required  for  regular  certification.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  in  considering  such  cases  will  have 
in  mind  as  the  standard  the  same  requirements  as  for  regular 
certification ;  that  is,  four  years  of  high  school  work,  four  years 
of  college  work,  and  a  half  year  of  post-graduate  university 
work.  As  equivalent  the  Board  may  consider  any  evidence  of 
scholarship,  education,  training,  travel,  or  other  means  of  ad- 
vanced culture  that  may  be  offered.  To  candidates  who  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  fully  meet  the  academic  and  profes- 
sional standards  of  regular  certification  will  be  granted  the 
State  Board  High  School  Credential,  upon  which  county  and 
city  boards  of  education  may  grant  regular  high  school  certifi- 
cates. 

UNIVERSITY   TRAINING    HIGH   SCHOOL 

The  high  schools  of  California  will  be  benefited  by  the  or- 
ganization of  a  training  school  in  Oakland  in  which  prospective 
high  school  teachers  may  get  actual  practice  teaching  under 
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expert  supervision.  Heretofore  the  University  of  California 
lias  placed  prospective  teachers  in  charge  of  classes  in  the  bay 
cities  under  "long  range"  supervision.  Only  one  professor  was 
available  to  supervise  almost  two  hundred  student-teachers,  and 
this  professor  was  obliged  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to  class 
instruction  at  the  university.  The  student  was  fortunate  who 
had  more  than  two  supervisory  visits  during  her  entire  course 
in  practice  teaching.  In  August,  1914,  the  Oakland  Board  of 
Education  placed  the  Emerson  school  building  at  the  disposal 
of  the  university,  and  provided  a  corps  of  eight  supervising 
teachers.  The  university  meets  a  portion  of  the  expense  of 
maintenance,  but  Oakland  pays  the  greater  share  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance.  Pupils  are  now  enrolled  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth  and  tenth  years,  but  the  plan  involves  the  establishment 
of  a  six-year  high  school,  including  grades  seven  to  twelve  in- 
clusive. Over  300  pupils  are  enrolled,  one-third  of  whom  are 
registered  in  grades  nine  and  ten. 

The  establishment  of  the  training  high  school  is  significant. 
The  custom  of  sending  prospective  teachers  into  private  schools 
or  into  district  high  schools  to  do  practice  teaching  has  proven 
unsatisfactory. 

The  University  Training  High  School  will  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  teaching  under  better  conditions  than  here- 
tofore when  many  cadets  preparing  for  high  school  work  had  to 
teach  in  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Dr.  A.  F.  Lange,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education,  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  the  school 
as  follows :  "High  schools  have  their  own  peculiar  problems, 
calling  for  careful  class  management,  wise  counseling  of  pupils, 
the  fixing  of  right  habits  of  thought  and  of  morals,  familiarity 
with  high  school  machinery  and  ability  to  cooperate  with  col- 
leagues. The  high  school  teacher  should  have  acquired  an  under- 
standing of  adolescent  young  people  founded  upon  a  more  sub- 
stantial basis  than  his  own  fleeting  conceptions  of  a  similar 
period  in  his  own  life.  These  things  are  not  merely  intellectual 
accomplishments  acquired  in  the  lecture-room ;  they  are  not 
heaven-sent  gifts;  they  are  mental  equipment  attained  largely 
by  participating  in  the  routine  of  the  classroom  under  critical 
but  sympathetic  inspection." 
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The  University  Training  High  School  aims  to  provide  op- 
portunity for  this  participation  in  the  routine  of  the  classroom 
under  critical  hut  sympathetic  inspection. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

The  establishment  of  post-graduate  courses  in  high  schools 
was  authorized  by  the  California  Legislature  in  1907.  It  was 
provided  that  these  courses  should  approximate  the  first  two 
years  of  university  work.  In  1910  Fresno  High  School  organ- 
ized such  courses  and  called  the  department  offering  these 
courses  the  "Junior  College"  department.  In  1915  the  follow- 
ing high  schools  were  maintaining  "junior  college  depart- 
ments" :  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Fullerton,  Santa  Monica,  Long 
Beach,  Santa  Barbara,  Auburn,  Bakersfield,  San  Diego,  and 
Yreka.     The  last  two  mentioned  were  established  in  1914-1915. 

In  July,  1915,  the  University  of  California  issued  a  much- 
needed  bulletin  on  "The  Junior  College  in  California."  In  this 
bulletin  the  history  of  the  junior  college  movement  is  traced 
and  suggestions  are  offered  concerning  the  faculty  equipment 
and  curriculum  of  the  junior  college.  The  relation  of  the  junior 
college  to  the  high  school  and  to  the  university  is  also  discussed. 
The  bulletin  is  a  broadly  conceived  attempt  to  standardize  the 
work  in  the  junior  colleges  of  the  State. 

RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS   OF   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL   LIBRARY 

The  high  school  library  is  becoming  a  more  important  factor 
in  high  school  work.  In  1915  the  high  schools  of  California 
owned  340,000  books,  not  including  current  periodicals,  news- 
papers, and  pamphlets.  Of  the  264  high  schools,  33  employ 
librarians,  27  of  whom  give  full  time  to  the  library. 

The  demand  for  trained  high  school  librarians  has  caused 
library  training  schools  to  give  special  attention  to -this  phase 
of  library  work.  The  University  of  California  offered  a  course 
in  library  work  at  the  summer  session,  and  the  training  schools 
maintained  at  the  Los  Angeles  and  Riverside  public  libraries 
are  offering  similar  courses.  The  problem  of  the  smaller 
schools  is  being  solved  at  Orange,  Corona,  Lemoore,  and  Ala- 
meda by  the  employment  of  teacher-librarians  trained  for 
library  work  at  summer  sessions. 
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High  school  students  are  instructed  by  librarians  and  teacher- 
librarians  in  the  use  of  books,  the  Reader's  Guide,  catalogues 
and  encyclopedias.  Instruction  in  library  methods  is  given  in 
eight  schools.  This  work  is  not  strictly  vocational,  although 
it  offers  opportunity  for  a  vocational  "try-out." 

More  than  half  of  the  counties  in  California  maintain  county 
libraries.  Seventy-five  high  schools  are  buying  library  service 
from  these  county  libraries.  Several  high  school  in  country 
districts  offer  library  privileges  to  the  townspeople. 

INTERSCHOLASTIC  DEBATING  LEAGUE 

Statewide  interest  in  debating  has  been  fostered  among  high 
school  pupils  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Discussion,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. During  the  year  the  Interscholastic  Debating  League 
of  California  was  organized  with  almost  one-third  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  State  enrolled  as  members.  A  carefully  drafted 
constitution  has  been  adopted  by  the  league,  and  definite  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  prescribed.  The  Bureau  of  Public 
Discussion  has  issued  bulletins  on  "Debating  Material,"  "How 
to  Judge  the  Debate,"  and  "Debating  and  Debating  Societies." 
These  bulletins  offer  valuable  practical  suggestions.  Eighty- 
five  inter-school  debates  were  held  last  year,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-eight  different  high  school  students  participated. 
Twenty-one  questions  were  discussed  in  these  debates. 

The  State  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  Northern  and 
Southern.  After  the  champion  team  of  each  division  has  been 
selected,  the  two  champions  are  pitted  against  one  another  for 
the  State  championship.  The  State  Championship  Debate  was 
a  public  speaking  contest  of  the  highest  order  and  was  won  by 
Napa  High  School. 

As  a  result  of  the  introduction  of  extemporaneous  public 
speaking  contests,  the  State  League  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
the  Interscholastic  Public  Speaking  League  of  California.  It 
will  be  composed  of  two  sections — the  Debating  Section  and  the 
Extemporaneous  Speaking  Section. 
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woek  of  the  california  association  of  teachers  of  english 

The  California  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1914.  During  the  last  year  its  influence  has 
been  felt  in  several  important  matters.  A  committee  of  the 
association  drafted  a  list  of  desirable  changes  in  the  high  school 
course  in  English  and  these  changes  have  been  accepted,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  colleges  and  universities.  In  fact,  the  report 
is  a  joint  product  of  university  and  high  school  teachers  of 
English.  Many  of  the  changes  suggested  are  incorporated  in 
the  revised  requirements  in  English  established  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  which  are  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

The  Committee  on  Cooperation  prepared  a  report  outlining 
a  definite  practical  plan  of  cooperation  of  all  departments  in 
the  securing  of  correct  English.  This  report  was  published  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  as  Bulletin  ~No.  7,  and  was  dis- 
tributed to  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Many  high  schools 
are  attempting  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  cooperation  outlined  by 
the  committee. 

The  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Oral  English  in  the  High 
School  presented  a  report  which  was  published  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  as  Bulletin  ]STo.  8.  This  report  contains 
practical  suggestions  for  the  organization  of  courses  in  oral 
expression,  including  debate  and  dramatics.  It  has  served  to 
stimulate  real  interest  in  oral  English  in  the  high  schools. 

REVISED  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH 

The  State  Department  of  Education  does  not  prescribe 
courses  of  study  for  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  Courses  of 
study  are  adopted  by  the  local  high  school  boards  and  are  sub- 
ject to  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Since  the 
initiative  is  in  the  local  board,  the  requirements  of  the  univer- 
sity are  generally  followed  in  making  the  courses  of  study.  A 
change  in  the  requirements  of  the  university  is,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  the  high  schools  of  the  State. 

In  August,  1915,  the  University  of  California  announced  its 
revised  requirements  in  English.  These  requirements  are 
drafted  so  as  to  permit  greater  latitude  in  the  selection  of  mas- 
terpieces to  be  studied  by  high  school  classes. 
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High  school  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  university 
will  hereafter  be  required  to  present  specific  minimums  in  each 
of  the  six  divisions  following: 

(1)  Narrative  Poetry. 

(2)  Descriptive-Narrative  Poetry. 

(3)  Narrative  and  Descriptive  Prose. 

(4)  Myth,  Heroic  Legend,  Biblical  Story. 

(5)  Shakespeare. 

(6)  American  Ideals. 

A  list  of  acceptable  selections  in  each  of  the  subdivisions  is 
suggested,  but  alternatives  are  permitted. 

The  course  in  literature  outlined  above,  and  a  course  in  com- 
position, oral  and  written,  requiring  two  periods  a  week  for 
each  of  two  years,  represent  the  minimum  requirement  for  ad- 
mission to  the  university. 

The  following  elective  courses,  each  representing  one  full 
year  of  work,  may  be  offered : 

English  14  a1 — General  Course,  including  a  minimum  require- 
ment in  each  of  the  following  subdivisions:  (1)  a  Study  of 
Poetry  of  Chivalry,  (2)  Historical  Essays,  (3)  The  Novel, 
(4)  Scientific  and  Ethical  Prose,  (5)  Poetry,  Lyrical  and 
Descriptive,  Epic  and  Dramatic.  A  list  of  works  in  each 
of  the  subdivisions  mentioned  above  is  suggested.  The 
course  includes  a  study  of  advanced  English  composition, 
oral  and  written,  and  a  study  of  masterpieces  as  to  style, 
organization  of  thought  and  content. 
English  14  a2 — Composition.  A  full  year  course  in  composition 
and  study  of  kinds  of  writing  (narrative,  descriptive,  ex- 
pository) with  optional  readings  and  study  of  specimen 
selections. 

14  b1 — General  Course,  including  a  minimum  requirement  in 
each  of  the  following  subdivisions:  (1)  Arguments  and 
Orations,  (2)  The  Essay,  (3)  Brief  Survey  of  English 
Literature. 

14  b2 — Argumentation,  Public  Speaking  and  Debate. 

14  b3 — History  of  English  Literature,  including  a  study  of 
one  or  more  masterpieces  in  each  of  the  following  groups : 
(a)   Anglo-Saxon  Period,   (b)   Chaucerian  Era,   (c)   Past 
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Chaucerian  Era,  (d)  Eevival  of  Learning,  (e)  Elizabethan 
Age,    (f)    Puritan   Era,    (g)    The   Restoration,    (h)    The 
Classic  Period,   (i)    The  Georgian  Period,    (j)    Victorian 
Age.    A  list  of  works  is  suggested. 
14  b4 — Novel,  Drama,  Essay,  American  Literature,  Compo- 
sition.   Any  two  of  the  following  half-year  courses : 
I.     The  Novel. 
II.     The  Drama. 
III.     The  Essay. 
IV.     American  Literature. 
V.     Composition — Advanced. 

OAKLAND  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

On  January  4th,  this  year,  Oakland  opened  a  new  trade  school 
called  the  Vocational  High  School.  It  is  located  at  Twelfth 
and  Market  streets,  and  occupies  three  two-story  and  two  one- 
story  buildings. 

The  school  was  organized  for  the  definite  purpose  of  giving 
boys  and  girls  a  practical,  useful  and  usable  education,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  thorough  and  scientific  training  in  some  wage- 
earning  occupation. 

The  school  is  open  from  eight  to  five.  Six  hours  of  work  are 
required  of  all  students,  who  have  the  privilege  of  electing 
another  hour  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon.  By  thus 
lengthening  the  school  day  they  are  able  to  give  work  practi- 
cally equivalent  to  that  of  the  regular  school  and  the  trade  work 
in  addition.  Half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  the  trade  work  and 
the  other  half  to  the  related  academic  work. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for 
this  school.  All  the  shop  teachers  are  experts  in  their  lines ;  a 
number  of  them  are  graduate  engineers,  and  all  are  men  of 
successful,  practical  experience  of  from  six  to  fifteen  years. 

The  vocational  teachers  for  girls  are  also  persons  of  thorough 
practical  training  and  successful  teaching  experience.  The 
teachers  of  academic  subjects  have  also  been  chosen  because  of 
special  ability  in  the  subjects  assigned  to  them,  and  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  vocational  aim. 

Courses  are  offered  for  the  training  of  general  machinists, 
tool    makers,    automobile    mechanics,    blacksmiths,    carpenters, 
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cabinet-makers  and  inside  finishers,  electricians,  printers,  ma- 
chine draftsmen,  architectural  draftsmen,  milliners,  dress- 
makers, home-makers,  cafeteria  managers,  and  salesmen. 

Four  hundred  thirteen  pupils,  two  hundred  fifty-five  boys 
and  one  hundred  fifty-eight  girls,  have  been  enrolled  in  the 
school  this  term.  In  the  machinist  trade  there  are  thirty-four, 
in  the  automobile  shop  sixty-four,  in  the  blacksmith  shop  thirty- 
nine,  in  the  woodworking  shop  thirty-two,  in  the  electrical  shop 
sixty-five,  in  the  printing  shop  thirty-five.  All  have  had  me- 
chanical drawing,  and  fifteen  are  taking  the  course  for  drafts- 
men. Of  the  girls,  thirty  are  taking  the  millinery  course, 
eighty-two  the  dressmaking,  thirteen  the  cafeteria  manage- 
ment, thirty-two  the  domestic  science  course,  and  seventy  the 
salesmanship  course. 

Nearly  all  the  girls  and  part  of  the  boys  take  two  kinds  of 
vocational  work,  giving  a  quarter  of  the  day  to  each. 

The  school  has  had  two  continuation  classes  in  salesmanship, 
made  up  of  clerks  from  the  Oakland  department  stores.  They 
are  allowed  to  come  to  school  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day 
without  loss  of  pay.  The  employers  are  enthusiastic  in  their 
endorsement  of  this  work. 

The  academic  studies  are  shop  mathematics,  including  work 
in  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry,  with  ap- 
plications to  industry,  applied  .science,  including  mechanics, 
strength  of  materials,  electricity,  chemistry,  dealing  with  metal- 
lurgy, and  with  the  manufacture,  preservation  and  deteriora- 
tion of  materials,  English,  history,  and  economics. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of  the  academic  teachers  to  keep  a  vital 
relation  between  these  subjects  and  the  shop  work.  Academic 
and  shop  teachers  confer.  Many  problems,  both  in  mathe- 
matics and  science,  are  drawn  directly  from  the  shops.  Many 
English  lessons,  both  oral  and  written,  come  from  the  same 
source. 

The  Vocational  High  School  has  a  preparatory  department 
for  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  academic  work  for  these  grades  covers  about  the  same 
subjects  as  are  given  in  the  regular  grammar  school  except  that 
they  are  taught  with  constant  reference  to  their  relation  to  in- 
dustry.    A  great  deal  more  time  is  given  to   shop  work  and 
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drawing.  They  will  be  given  what  might  be  called  a  "try-out 
course"  in  hand  work,  including  both  wood  and  metal  work, 
elementary  electric  work,  industrial  drawing,  etc. 

This  course  is  planned  to  enable  the  student  to  discover  his 
likes  and  dislikes,  his  aptitudes  and  limitations,  to  consider 
carefully  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  various  trades 
and  to  choose  intelligently  the  kind  of  work  he  wants  to  special- 
ize in.  Pupils  completing  the  eighth  grade  will  receive  a 
diploma  of  graduation,  as  from  other  schools. 

When  a  pupil  has  decided  upon  the  trade  he  wants  to  learn, 
and  has  attained  sufficient  mental  and  physical  maturity  to  be 
given  real  trade  instruction,  he  will  be  permitted  to  take  up 
his  chosen  work,  and  given  one-half  of  each  day  in  trade 
training. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  pupils  receive  instruction  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  school  has  a  band  and  an 
orchestra.  Instruction  is  given  free  to  any  pupil  who  has  an 
instrument  and  desires  to  learn  to  play. 

To  help  offset  this  extra  expense,  the  shops  are  turning  out  a 
commercial  product,  which  is  used  by  the  city.  Up  to  June  1st 
the  market  value  of  the  school  shops  this  term  was  $4,360. 
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METHOD  AND  METHOD 

Edgar  W.  Knight 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  Trinity  College 

If  we  believe  Boswell,  Dr.  Johnson  attributed  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  Latin,  in  which  "he  was  exceeded  by  no  man  of 
his  time,"  to  the  unmerciful  flogging  of  his  master,  severe  Mr. 
Hunter,  who  used  the  rod  consistently  as  his  favorite  means  of 
enforcing  instruction,  never  distinguishing  between  ignorance 
and  negligence.  "My  master  whipt  me  very  well.  Without 
that,  Sir,  I  should  have  done  nothing."  Dr.  Johnson  was  not 
slow  to  express  his  own  approbation  of  this  method  of  teach- 
ing: "I  would  rather  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror  to 
all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child  if  you  do  thus  or  thus 
you  will  be  more  esteemed  than  your  brothers  or  sisters.  The 
rod  produces  an  effect  which  terminates  in  itself.  A  child  is 
afraid  of  being  whipped,  and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end 
on't;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  supe- 
riority, you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief;  you  make 
brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other." 

Two  methods  of  teaching  of  varying  popularity  are  here  sug- 
gested. The  first,  that  of  the  severity  of  the  rod,  by  his  own 
testimony  made  Samuel  Johnson  the  greatest  Latin  scholar  of 
his  day.  Although  this  method  was  once  highly  esteemed,  it  is 
now  unhappily  fallen  into  disrepute.  Unhappily,  it  is  sug- 
gested, because  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  an  adequate  substi- 
tute for  the  method  of  the  early  days  is  now  being  prevalently 
used  to  secure  that  thoroughness  characteristic  of  teaching  in 
the  days  when  the  curriculum  was  less  extensive  than  now. 
Text-books  were  then  unattractive  and  often  defective,  school- 
houses  were  crude  and  without  comfort,  and  the  teacher,  a  law 
unto  himself,  knew  no  method  but  that  of  the  rod.  Moreover, 
he  was  usually  an  indifferent  scholar;  and  if  his  students  be- 
came more  successful  men  and  women  than  are  being  developed 
in  our  own  day,  it  is  perhaps  another  conspicuous  example  of 
the  advantages  of  early  hardships  and  discipline.  The  praise 
is  perhaps  due  chiefly  to  the  ambition,  industry  and  persever- 
ance of  the  children  rather  than  to  the  sour  and  captious  wielder 
of  the  all-potent  rod.  Comparisons  of  educational  practices, 
however,  are  no  less  odious  than  dangerous,  and  it  is  not  desir- 
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able  to  invite  controversy  over  an  ancient  subject.  But  the 
good  old  days,  divested  of  all  the  romance  and  the  fancies  which 
cluster  about  the  memory  of  all  childhood,  were  days  which 
tried  the  souls  of  the  intellectually  ambitious.  Their  shadows 
still  linger  in  the  day  of  modern  education,  all  of  its  alleged 
aids  to  intellectual  advancement  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

The  other  method  which  for  many  years  has  been  growing 
in  popularity  is  that  which  the  quotation  above  suggests.  The 
relation  of  psychology  to  educational  practice  is  today  supposed 
to  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  success  in  teaching  and  is  one  subject 
on  which  all  teachers  are  supposed  to  be  informed.  It  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  great  pillars  on  which  the  "new  education" 
rests,  and  from  it  there  has  developed  that  method  today  most 
familiar  to  teachers  and  students  of  education.  The  dealings 
of  all  teachers  in  the  classroom  are,  first  of  all,  with  mental 
processes  and  the  laws  of  mental  growth.  Without  that  psycho- 
logical insight  which  comes  from  a  scientific  study  of  these 
processes  and  laws  teaching  will  necessarily  be  purely  mechani- 
cal. This  belief  has  been  given  currency  by  sound  investiga- 
tions and  experiments  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
has  been  so  universally  verified  by  observation  and  experience 
that  no  sane  man  or  woman  dares  doubt  that  psychology  is  the 
basis  of  all  sound  educational  theory  and  all  successful  educa- 
tional practice.  Even  William  James,  now  scarcely  considered 
an  experimental  psychologist,  held  emulation  to  be  "the  very 
nerve  of  human  society.  *  *  *  We  wish  not  to  be  lonely 
or  eccentric,  and  we  wish  not  to  be  cut  off  from  our  share  in 
things  which  to  our  neighbors  seem  desirable  privileges."  Every- 
where he  urged  as  prerequisites  of  success  in  teaching  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  child-life  and  child  development,  and  a  broad  sym- 
pathy with  the  impulses  and  instincts  of  childhood.  These  are 
in  large  measure  the  teacher's  working  capital.  But  psychology 
has  gone  much  beyond  mere  child  study.  ISTot  only  has  it,  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  single  agency,  helped  to  rationalize 
both  our  curriculum  and  our  methods  of  teaching,  but  it  has 
also  forced  a  more  judicious  hearing  for  such  questions  as 
school  hours,  programs,  text-books,  and  even  the  physical  equip- 
ment, lighting,  heating,  and  the  cost  of  the  school  plant. 
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It  is  the  purely  professional  influence  with  which  we  are  here 
concerned,  however.  Adequate  psychological  training  on  the 
part  of  high  school  teachers  will  go  far  in  diminishing  errors 
and  mistakes  in  that  most  difficult  part  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Many  of  the  troubles  of  our  secondary  schools  would  dis- 
appear if  more  study  were  given  to  the  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal elements  in  education,  and  if  more  efforts  were  made  in 
applying  the  knowledge  thus  gained.  ]STo  amount  of  so-called 
"experience" — which  too  often  means  little  more  than  wasteful 
and  dangerous  trial-and-error  experimentation — can  ever  serve 
as  a  safe  substitute  for  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  principles, 
and  processes  of  the  adolescent  mind.  Moreover,  eloquent 
speeches  and  learned  discussions  of  the  comparative  value  of 
subject-matter,  in  whatever  quantity  made,  can  never  make  full 
reparation  for  neglecting  a  rational  study  of  those  laws  and  for 
failing  to  apply  them  sanely. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  a  rational  basis  for  educational 
enterprise  has  for  many  years  shown  increasing  signs  of  de- 
generacy. To  the  students  of  Herbart  and  the  followers  of  his 
theories  we  are  indebted  for  the  doctrine  of  apperception  and 
the  doctrine  of  interest — two  psychological  doctrines  in  which  a 
few  decades  ago  there  was  widespread  interest  in  this  country. 
And  they  are  indeed  no  less  important  in  all  teaching  now  than 
when  first  formulated  and  announced.  All  grades  of  school 
work  are  fruitful  fields  for  the  application  of  both  of  these 
laws.  But  like  many  other  good  things  they  have  been  so  ill- 
used  at  the  hands  of  enthusiastic  devotees  as  to  reveal  alarming 
signs  of  debasement.  "Soft  pedagogy"  is  rapidly  taking  their 
place.  The  dignified  principles  of  psychology  and  the  worthy 
laws  of  learning  have  been  so  trifled  and  dallied  with  that  they 
have  been  reduced  to  formalized  and  lifeless  recipes,  and, 
bundled  up  and  labeled,  are  trafficked  in  wholesale  by  educa- 
tional hucksters  as  so  much  merchandise.  This  unfortunate 
usurpation  not  only  illustrates  the  weakness  which  education 
has  for  fads — in  spite  of  the  prevalent  opinion  that  it  is  ex- 
ceeded in  conservatism  only  by  religion — but  it  is  another  strik- 
ing example  of  the  danger  of  meager  knowledge.  Teachers, 
especially  high  school  teachers,  need  more  than  the  mere  me- 
chanics of  teaching;  these  alone  are  dangerous  tools  except  in 
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the  hands  of  the  skilled,  where  they  are  neither  needed  nor  used. 

The  result  of  this  tendency  has  been  widespread  and  varied. 
With  us  the  idea  of  finality  in  professional  training,  it  may  be 
feared,  is  too  often  present.  We  are  too  much  devoted  to  the 
economic  principle  that  for  most  teachers  only  a  short  time 
can  be  devoted  to  direct  preparation,  and  we  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  trying  to  furnish  them  a  few  mechanical  laws,  and 
the  more  fatal  mistake  of  endeavoring  to  give  their  training, 
however  brief,  a  veneer  of  completeness.  One  result  is  a  forced, 
unnatural  growth — if,  indeed,  there  is  growth — and  an  artificial 
and  stifling  educational  atmosphere  from  which  students  are  too 
often  glad  to  escape.  Teachers  have  become  formalized  through 
the  mechanical  routine  prescribed  for  them  in  the  name  of 
"sound  education,"  the  natural  interests  of  the  children  are  too 
often  deadened,  and  school  life  is  frequently  considered  burden- 
some. 

These  conditions  are  the  result  of  a  criminal  perversion  of  the 
natural  laws  of  learning  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  who 
are  as  unfamiliar  with  the  action  of  neurones  as  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  European  military  campaign,  and  know  less  about  the 
laws  of  association  than  about  the  rules  of  organized  baseball. 
Moreover,  this  state  of  affairs  has  forced  apology  from  many 
well-meaning  men  and  women  who  believe  in  the  enrichment 
of  child-life  and  in  the  improvability  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, and  who  earnestly  labor  for  its  attainment.  It  has  also 
awakened  disdain  and  contempt  among  the  laity,  who,  while 
more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the 
profession  and  with  its  obstacles,  are  nevertheless  impatient  for 
its  perfection.  Claims  of  ability  to  outline  educational  policies 
and  to  direct  educational  efforts  are  too  often  held  as  liabilities 
by  the  laity,  the  academic,  and  by  the  older  professions;  and 
the  training  given  in  preparation  for  educational  leadership  is 
often  justly  attacked  as  being  vague  and  indefinite,  unscientific 
and  unorganized.  It  is  further  characterized  by  familiarity 
with,  and  facility  in,  the  use  of  a  vocabulary  of  cant,  with  which 
the  entire  educational  atmosphere  is  today  nauseously  saturated. 
That  atmosphere  will  never  be  cleared  so  long  as  soft  pedagogy 
is  preached  and  practiced  by  that  too  large  group  of  professors- 
at-large  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  Sophists,  go  up  and  down 
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the  earth  lecturing  with  equal  facility  on  either  side  of  any 
question  wherever  they  can  find  an  audience  and  traveling  ex- 
penses. They  suggest  Abelard's  opinion  of  Anselm  whose  good 
memory  and  patristic  erudition  bore  his  fame  over  seas  and 
mountains  but  who  turned  out  to  be  a  fig  tree  "without  fruit, 
fair  and  promising  as  it  had  seemed."  Lamps  claiming  to 
illumine  educational  Christendom,  too  many  of  this  kind  merely 
fill  the  house  with  smoke  and  not  with  light. 

Dogmatism  and  assertiveness  are  usually  unhappy  traits 
which  youth  and  limited  experience  in  the  educational  domain 
should  consistently  guard  against  cultivating.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  desired  to  appear  presumptuously  positive  on  the  matter  of 
the  proper  method  or  on  any  other  of  those  numerous  subjects 
on  which  theorists  and  visionaries  so  cordially  disagree.  Unless 
observation  and  experience  are  misleading,  however,  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  ever  committed  in  the  name  of  education  has 
been  committed  by  that  school  of  educators  who  have  sought  to 
reduce  all  educational  effort  to  one  of  rule  and  routine.  This 
has  been  done  by  making  formal  those  vigorous,  live,  and 
natural  laws  of  "learning  which,  when  properly  mastered,  become 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  teacher's  equipment,  but  when 
smatteringly  acquired  are  an  impediment  to  her  growth  and  to 
the  growth  of  her  pupils.  Through  this  school  soft  pedagogy 
has  already  widely  spread,  tending  to  replace  the  old  rigid  road 
to  learning,  and  its  further  encroachments  should  be  viewed 
with  genuine  alarm.  The  Herbartian  doctrine  of  interest  is 
well  and  good,  provided  it  is  intelligently  followed.  But  stimu- 
lation to  effort,  intelligently  directed  and  sympathetically  con- 
trolled, is  a  safer  and  more  worthy  working  ideal.  Unintelli- 
gently  directed,  as  it  too  often  is,  the  doctrine  of  interest 
dispirits,  producing  mollycoddles,  while  the  principle  of  effort, 
sympathetically  but  firmly  encouraged,  stimulates,  developing 
men  and  women.  Better  the  bracing  and  wholesome  effect  that 
comes  from  a  successful  combat  with  a  quadratic  equation,  for 
example,  or  from  a  triumphant  encounter  over  formal  gram- 
mar, than  the  languid  lukewarmness  which  is  sure  to  result  from 
a  practice  of  that  vicious  philosophy  of  tenderness  which  fool- 
ishly holds  that  all  obstacles  must  be  cleared  away,  and  that  the 
child  must  be  made  to  do  only  those  things  which  he  shows 
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enthusiasm  for  and  wants  to  do.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
doctrine  of  interest,  as  advocated  by  Herbart,  shows  alarming 
signs  of  degeneracy  and  of  running  to  seed. 

Neither  of  the  extremes  mentioned,  however,  the  rigidity  of 
the  rod  and  the  softness  of  psychology,  furnishes  the  ideal 
means  of  teaching.  The  rod  is  no  longer  the  proper  symbol  of 
magisterial  authority.  Besides,  wherever  good  judgment  pre- 
vails, it  is  now  universally  regarded  unsuited  as  a  penalty  for 
dullness  or  intellectual  weakness.  Neither  does  psychology  or 
child-study  alone  furnish  the  proper  method  of  instruction.  The 
schools  are  today  being  criticized  for  certain  noticeable  results 
which  are  often  charged  to  the  "new  education."  This  criti- 
cism often  takes  the  form  of  complaints  against  the  poor  prepa- 
ration of  college  freshmen  who  frequently  show,  according  to 
their  instructors,  lack  of  complete  mastery  of  the  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic,  no  "feeling"  for  the  mother  tongue, 
and  notorious  ignorance  of  the  history  of  their  own  state  and 
country. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  which  will  make  teaching  thorough, 
dynamic,  formative,  and  vital,  instead  of  mechanical  and  sterile, 
and  save  the  rank  and  file  of  boys  and  girls  from  the  enormous 
injury  that  results  from  exposure  to  soulless  school  exercises? 
Is  there  any  way  to  put  the  mind  of  youth  into  a  happier  atti- 
tude for  the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge  and  furnish  a 
residuum  of  thought  and  experience  which  will  make  it  easier 
to  revert  with  enthusiasm  and  interest  to  the  culture  material 
of  the  race?  There  is  such  a  way,  we  believe.  The  chief  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  in  the  high  school,  as  indeed  of  all  teachers, 
is  not  so  much  the  impartation  of  knowledge  as  the  stimulation 
of  an  appetite  for  knowledge.  And  the  intelligent  teacher  will 
so  emancipate  himself  from  routine  as  to  discriminate  between 
the  mere  mechanics  of  teaching  and  the  means  of  stimulating 
power,  resourcefulness,  and  of  cultivating  tastes  and  character 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  learning. 

In  that  well  known  biography  of  his  celebrated  master,  Dean 
Stanley  tells  how  the  minds  of  Rugby  students  immediately  be- 
came fertilized  with  the  Arnoldian  enthusiasm,  freshness  and 
meaning,  and  with  the  life  which  the  great  teacher  put  into 
every  subject  which  he  taught.     Thoroughness  was  the  charac- 
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teristic  note  of  his  teaching.  So  contagious  was  the  genius  of 
Dr.  Arnold  that  a  Rugby  man  was  throughout  life  said  to  he 
easily  recognized  by  qualities  which  he  acquired  at  school.  It 
is  hardly  surprising  to  know  that  Rugby  had  a  distinct  moral 
and  intellectual  tone.  It  is  no  less  surprising  to  know  that  his- 
tory, or  geography,  mathematics,  or  the  classics,  as  taught  by 
the  famous  master,  became  favorite  subjects  with  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  sit  at  his  feet.  His  favorite  books 
became  theirs  to  be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  and  his  heroes 
were  their  heroes.  He  made  history  vital,  vivid,  and  useful  by 
connecting  it  with  the  lives  and  characters  of  representative 
men.  He  knew  no  educational  creed  but  that  of  putting  new 
life  and  meaning  into  his  teaching,  of  seeking  a  clear  insight 
into  the  inner  intellectual  and  moral  needs  of  his  pupils  with 
reference  to  those  subjects  which  had  enriched  his  own  character 
and  intellect. 

"We  have  been  examined  again  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  Latin," 
wrote  young  Stanley  to  his  sister,  after  he  had  been  in  Rugby 
three  months,  "and  he  seemed  very  much  pleased  with  me.  He 
is  very  particular.  The  least  word  you  say  or  pronounce  wrong 
he  finds  out  in  an  instant,  and  he  is  very  particular  about  chron- 
ology, history,  and  geography.  He  does  not  sit  still  like  the 
other  masters,  but  walks  backwards  and  forwards  all  the  time, 
and  seems  rather  fidgety.  *  *  *  How  particular  he  is,  but 
at  the  same  time  so  mild  and  pleasant.  *  *  *  He  asks 
much  about  history,  and  puts  queer,  out-of-the-way  questions." 
His  interest  in  history  and  his  appreciation  of  all  that  was 
living  in  the  authors  which  he  taught  "were  the  springs  of  a 
literary  stimulus,  the  effects  of  which  frequently  lasted  through 
life.  After  reading  St.  Paul's  denunciations  of  the  sins  of  the 
heathen,  he  would  turn  to  his  Horace  and  say,  'Let  us  now  see 
what  this  ancient  world  was  like.'  "  So  thoroughly  did  he  grasp 
the  living  and  the  actual  that  "A  black  cloud  was  on  his  brow 
when  he  spoke  of  Tiberius  or  Augustus  or  Napoleon,  or  the 
soulless  epicureanism  of  Horace  or  of  the  coarseness  of  Juvenal ; 
and  few  of  his  pupils  have  lost  his  enthusiasm  for  the  often 
misrepresented  and  vilified  Cicero,  or  for  the  best  and  holiest 
of  kings,  St.  Louis  of  France.  He  denounced  Polybius  as  a 
dull  geographer  and  an  overrated  military  historian,  and  Livy 
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as  a  drunken  helot,  showing  us  what  history  ought  not  to  he, 
and  so  uniformly  careless  as  to  make  the  Punic  war  as  hard  in 
the  telling  as  it  was  in  the  fighting." 

It  is,  therefore,  not  the  compulsion  of  the  rod  neither  is  it  the 
seductive  allurements  of  a  sugar-coated  and  formal  method 
which  promotes  intellectual  development.  It  is  the  enrichment 
of  the  subject-matter  through  variety  of  interests  which  awakens 
the  intellect,  stirs  the  emotions,  and  stimulates  to  genuine 
mental  activity.  The  proper  significance  of  the  teacher's  life 
and  the  correct  estimate  of  its  value  can  be  understood  only 
when  account  is  taken  of  those  tastes  and  activities  which  lie 
outside  his  professional  routine.  His  ultimate  success  depends 
as  much  on  the  number  and  variety  of  interests  that  make 
appeal  to  him  as  upon  his  purely  professional  labors.  The 
teacher  who  has  no  subject  which  he  teaches  with  peculiar  sym- 
pathy and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  contagious  has  lost  a 
great  opportunity  for  influence.  This  enrichment  of  teaching, 
this  enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  will  save  teachers  from  the 
danger  of  sinking  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  dominie  and  from  ac- 
quiring his  characteristic  faults  of  pedantry  and  donnishness. 
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THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SCIENCES 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA* 

N.  W.  Walker 
State  Inspector  of  Public  High  Schools 

The  topic  which  the  chairman  of  this  association  has  asked 
me  to  discuss  is,  "The  Present  Status  of  the  High  School 
Sciences  in  North  Carolina."  In  a  brief  general  survey  of  the 
field  I  shall  present  the  bare  facts  under  the  following  divisions : 
(1)  The  number  of  schools  offering  science  courses,  the  courses 
offered,  and  the  number  of  students  pursuing  the  different 
branches;  (2)  the  time  allotment,  or  the  place  of  science  in  the 
program  of  studies;  (3)  the  apparatus  and  equipment  with 
which  the  schools  have  been  provided;  (4)  the  teachers  and 
their  training;  and  under  a  fifth  division  I  shall  give  (5)  some 
observations  -and  conclusions. 

The  facts  and  figures  are  taken  directly  from  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  high  school  principals  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1915.  They  may  not,  of  course,  be  absolutely  accurate  in 
all  cases  for  the  current  year,  though  they  are  substantially  so, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  public  high  schools  having  farm-life 
departments,  several  of  which  have  since  the  close  of  the  last 
year  increased  by  several  fold  their  facilities  for  offering  science 
courses. 

I.  THE  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  OFFERING  SCIENCE  COURSES,  THE 
COURSES  OFFERED,  AND  THE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  PURSU- 
ING THE  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES 

The  figures  which  I  shall  present  are  taken  directly  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  principals  of  214  State-aided  high  schools 
and  65  city  and  town  high  schools,  a  total  of  279  schools  with 
an  enrollment  of  16,284  high  school  pupils.  Twenty-five  of 
these  schools  did  not  report  any  courses  in  science  last  year.  The 
254  schools  reporting  science  courses  had  a  total  enrollment  of 
15,382  high  school  pupils. 


*Paper  presented  at  Raleigh,  N.  0.,  November  26,  1915,  before  the  Association  of 
City  High  School  Principals  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 
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Table  I. — The  Number  of  High  Schools,  City  and  Rural,  Offering  Courses  it 
Science  and  the  Branches  Offered. 


The  Branches  Offered 


Physical  Geography 

Physiology 

Introduction  to  Science 

Botany 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Agriculture 

Home  Economics 

Biology 

Geology 

Zoology 


Number  of  Schools  Offering 
Courses 


Rural 


City 


48 

50 

38 

21 

98 

23 

20 

8 

71 

33 

9 

8 

39 

6 

25 

12 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Total 


198 

59 

121 

28 

104 

17 

45 

37 

1 

1 

1 


One  hundred  and  ninety-eight  of  these  schools  offer  courses 
in  physical  geography;  121  offer  elementary  courses  in  general 
science  (commonly  known  as  "Introduction  to  Science")  ;  104 
offer  physics;  59  offer  physiology;  49  offer  agriculture;  37  offer 
home  economics  (though  possibly  this  subject,  strictly  speaking, 
should  not  be  listed  among  the  science  courses)  ;  28  offer  botany; 
17  offer  chemistry;  1  offers  geology;  1,  biology;  and  1,  zoology. 
Almost  every  imaginable  combination  of  these  subjects  is  to  be 
found. 


Table  II. 


-The  Number  of  High  School  Students  Pursuing  the  Several  Branches 
of  Science. 


The  Branches  Offered 


Physical  Geography 

Physiology 

Introduction  to  Science 

Botany,. _ 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Agriculture 

Home  Economics. 

Biology 

Geology. 

Zoology 


Number  of  Students  Pursuing 
Different  Branches 


Rural 


2,138 

728 

1,855 

355 

731 

147 

714 

540 

0 

0 

0 


City 


1,976 

582 

752 

247 

594 

363 

153 

1,348 

4 

11 

22 


Total 


4,114 

1,310 

2,607 

602 

1,325 

510 

867 
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Sixty-four  schools  offer  one  subject  only.  In  39  schools 
physical  geography  is  the  only  science  offered.  In  14  schools 
elementary  general  science  is  the  only  science  offered.  In  three 
schools  agriculture  is  the  only  one  offered.  In  two  schools  phys- 
iology is  the  only  one  offered.  In  other  words,  there  are  64 
schools  in  which  only  one  course  in  science  is  offered.  There 
are  84  schools  in  which  two  branches  are  offered.  There  are  63 
schools  in  which  three  branches  are  offered.  There  are  22 
schools  in  which  four  branches  are  offered.  There  are  14 
schools  in  which  five  branches  are  offered.  There  are  two  schools 
that  offer  courses  in  six  branches.  There  are  four  schools 
that  offer  courses  in  seven  branches.  And  there  is  one  school 
offering  courses  in  eight  branches. 

The  numbers  of  pupils  pursuing  the  several  branches  are  as 
follows :  Physical  geography,  4,144 ;  introduction  to  science, 
2,607;  home  economics,  1,888;  physics,  1,325;  physiology,  1,310; 
agriculture,  .867;  botany,  602;  chemistry,  570;  geology,  11; 
zoology,  22.     (See  Table  II.) 

II.  TIME  ALLOTMENT,  OR  THE  PLACE  OF  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PROGRAM 
OF  STUDY;  A  COMPARISON  WITH  ENGLISH,  MATHEMATICS, 
HISTORY,  AND  THE  FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 

The  time  allotment  of  science  courses,  or  the  place  which 
these  courses  occupy  in  the  program  of  study,  can  best  be  shown 
by  taking  at  random  a  few  representative  schools  offering  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  subjects.  In  the  following  tables  the 
number  of  minutes  in  the  weekly  schedule  occupied  by  English, 
mathematics,  history,  the  foreign  languages,  and  science  are 
shown.  These  table  are  not  intended  to  show  the  exact  amount 
of  time  in  minutes  required  of  each  pupil  per  week  in  the  several 
subjects.  They  are  intended  rather  to  show  the  opportunity 
each  pupil  has  for  pursuing  the  different  branches.  This  com- 
parison is  made  for  the  purpose  of  setting  forth  as  nearly  as 
may  be  the  place  which  science  would  seem  to  occupy  in  the 
thought  of  our  superintendents  and  principals,  as  a  subject  for 
high  school  study,  in  comparison  with  the  other  subjects  men- 
tioned, as  well  as  to  show  the  place  it  actually  occupies  in  the 
weekly  schedule. 
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Warsaw. — In  the  weekly  schedule  this  school  distributes  its 
time  among  the  five  subjects  as  follows : 

English   600  minutes 

Mathematics    900  minutes 

History   600  minutes 

Foreign  languages    630  minutes 

Science    150  minutes 

Only  one  course  in  science  is  offered.  It  occupies  5.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Bethel. — In  its  weekly  schedule  this  school  distributes  its  time 
among  the  five  subjects  as  follows : 

English   600  minutes 

Mathematics    600  minutes 

History   240  minutes 

Foreign  languages    675  minutes 

Science  150  minutes 

Only  one  course  in  science  is  offered.  It  occupies  6.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Southport. — In  its  weekly  schedule  this  school  distributes  its 
time  among  the  five  subjects  as  follows: 

English   315  minutes 

Mathematics   380  minutes 

History 210  minutes 

Foreign  languages 700  minutes 

Science   210  minutes 

Two  course  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  11  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Enfield. — In  its  weekly  schedule  this  school  distributes  its 
time  among  the  five  subjects  as  follows : 

English 630  minutes 

Mathematics    1,125  minutes 

History  630  minutes 

Foreign  languages 1,215  minutes 

Science   360  minutes 

Two  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  9.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Andrews. — In  its  weekly  schedule  this  school  distributes  its 
time  among  the  five  subjects  as  follows: 

English   800  minutes 

Mathematics    800  minutes 
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History 800  minutes 

Foreign  languages 800  minutes 

Science   400  minutes 

Two  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  11.11  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Henderson. — In  its  weekly  schedule  this  school  distributes  its 
time  among  the  five  subjects  as  follows: 

English   900  minutes 

Mathematics   1,080  minutes 

History   900  minutes 

Foreign  languages    1,800  minutes 

Science   675  minutes 

Three  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  12.6  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  given  to  these  five  subjects. 

Lenoir. — In  its  weekly  schedule  this  school  distributes  its  time 
among  the  five  subjects  as  follows : 

English  990  minutes 

Mathematics   900  minutes 

History 675  minutes 

Foreign  languages 1,440  minutes 

Science  450  minutes 

Three  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  10.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Murphy. — In  its  weekly  schedule  this  school  distributes  its 
time  among  the  five  subjects  as  follows : 

English 620  minutes 

Mathematics   600  minutes 

History 440  minutes 

Foreign  languages 1,040  minutes 

Science   210  minutes 

Three  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  7.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Washington. — This  school  has  a  manual  training  department 
in  addition  to  the  subjects  listed.  In  its  weekly  schedule  it  dis- 
tributes its  time  as  follows : 

English 800  minutes 

Mathematics   800  minutes 

History 600  minutes 

Foreign  languages 1,000  minutes 

Science   800  minutes 
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Four  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Raleigh. — This  school  offers  home  economics  and  commercial 
courses  in  addition  to  the  subjects  listed.  In  its  weekly  schedule 
it  distributes  its  time  among  the  five  subjects  as  follows : 

English. 800  minutes 

Mathematics   800  minutes 

History  600  minutes 

Foreign  languages 1,480  minutes 

Science   720  minutes 

Four  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  15.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Asheville. — This  school  has  commercial  and  home  economics 
courses  in  addition  to  the  subjects  listed.  In  its  weekly  schedule 
this  school  distributes  its  time  as  follows : 

English   800  minutes 

Mathematics    800  minutes 

History  600  minutes 

Foreign  languages 840  minutes 

Science 700  minutes 

Five  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  18.7  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

Wilmington. — This  school  offers  home  economics  in  addition 
to  the  subjects  listed.  In  its  weekly  schedule  it  distributes  its 
time  among  the  five  subjects  as  follows : 

English   800  minutes 

Mathematics    800  minutes 

History  850  minutes 

Foreign  languages 1,050  minutes 

Science   600  minutes 

Five  courses  in  science  are  offered.  They  occupy  14.6  per  cent 
of  the  total  time  given  to  the  five  subjects. 

III.    APPARATUS   AND  EQUIPMENT   WITH   WHICH   THE   SCHOOLS   HAVE 
BEEN   PROVIDED 

Only  29  schools  report  special  rooms  for  laboratory  work  in 
science,  and  only  48  report  any  equipment.  The  value  of  the 
equipment  reported  by  these  48  schools  is  as  follows : 
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Less  than  $25 8  schools 

From     $25  to     $49 5  schools 

From     $50  to     $99 5  schools 

From  $100  to  $199 9  schools 

From  $200  to  $299 6  schools 

From  $300  to  $499 8  schools 

From  $500  to  $1,000 3  schools 

Over  $1,000   4  schools 

IV.    THE  TEACHERS  OP  SCIENCE  AND  THEIR  TRAINING 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  teachers  of  science  courses 
are  teachers  of  other  subjects  as  well.  Most  of  these  general 
teachers  have  pursued  the  traditional  academic  courses  of  the 
old  A.B.  type.  Some  of  them  have  had  a  year  or  two  of  college 
work  in  physics,  or  chemistry,  or  geology,  but  have  not  special- 
ized in  science  at  all.  Some  have  not  had  any  training  in 
science.  Just  here  and  there  do  we  find  a  teacher  who  has  been 
thoroughly  trained  for  science  work.  Thirty-one  schools  report 
special  or  departmental  teachers  of  science.  These  31  schools 
report  45  special  teachers,  30  of  whom  hold  degrees,  and  15  of 
whom  have  received  special  training,  but  do  not  hold  degrees. 
The  degrees  held  by  these  teachers  are  as  follows : 

B.  Agr 2 

M.  S 1 

Ph.  D 1 

A.  B 10 

B.  S.  A 1 

B.  S 11 

L.  L.  S 1 

A.  M 1 

B.  L 1 

B.  E 1 

V.   SOME   OBSERVATIONS   AND  CONCLUSIONS 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  is  apparent  that  in  most  of  the 
high  schools  of  North  Carolina  but  scant  attention  is  paid  to 
science  courses.  Except  in  a  very  few  of  the  stronger  city  high 
schools  the  departments  of  science  certainly  have  not  received 
the  attention  their  importance  warrants.  Science  courses  have 
been  crowded  out  of  the  program  of  studies  by  other  branches 
that  dominate  the  field  apparently  by  right  of  priority  of  occu- 
pation.    It  looks  as  if  these  older  subjects  are  playing  the  part 
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of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  Note  particularly  how  the  science 
courses  suffer  in  comparison  with  English,  history,  mathematics, 
and.  foreign  languages,  especially  with  reference  to  the  time  they 
occupy  in  the  program  of  studies. 

In  a  well  conveived  program  why  should  not  science  be  en- 
titled to,  say,  20  per  cent  of  the  total  time  occupied  by  the  five 
departments  just  mentioned?  Why  should  not  the  boy  who  has 
a  natural  interest  in  nature  find  in  the  program  of  studies  which 
the  school  provides  for  him  as  good  opportunity  to  study  science 
as  another  boy  finds  to  study  mathematics  or  foreign  language  ? 
To  what  is  the  fact  that  he  does  not  find  this  opportunity  at- 
tributable? There  are  probably  several  causes.  There  are  cer- 
tainly three  potent  ones. 

(1)  The  first  that  I  shall  mention  is  our  inherited  attitude  of 
mind  regarding  the  traditional  courses,  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  influence  of  the  colleges,  which  attitude  makes  for  the  per- 
sistence of  the  traditional  courses  with  almost  utter  disregard  of 
any  claims  that  may  be  advanced  for  the  newer  subjects,  among 
which  are  the  science  courses.  (2)  Again,  for  educational  pur- 
poses the  field  of  science  has  not  been  so  well  organized  as,  say, 
mathematics,  or  Latin.  The  truth  is  we  are  not  yet  very  sure  as 
to  what  function  this  great  department  of  knowledge  can  per- 
form and  should  be  made  to  perform  in  secondary  education. 
(3)  Then,  too,  it  costs  a  great  deal  more  to  offer  acceptable  in- 
struction in  science  than  it  does  in  Latin,  or  English,  or  history. 
This  is  true,  in  the  first  place,  because  of  the  extra  expense  for 
laboratories  and  equipment,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the 
actual  cost  of  instruction  of  a  good  quality  comes  higher. 

A  further  word  on  this  last  point.  To  secure  well  equipped 
teachers  is  a  vital  problem  in  all  departments  of  high  school 
work,  but  in  the  department  of  science  it  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult  for  the  reason  that  here  the  schools  come  into  direct 
competition  with  the  commercial  and  professional  worlds,  both 
of  which  can  offer  to  men  of  good  training  greater  inducements. 
The  schools  can,  as  a  rule,  command  for  a  while  as  well  trained 
men  and  women  as  the  colleges  turn  out  from  their  departments 
of  Latin  and  English  and  history ;  but  in  their  bid  for  men  and 
women  well  trained  in  science  they  can  not  successfully  compete 
with  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  DuPont 
Powder  Works  for  chemists,  nor  with  the  Westinghouse  Com- 
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pany  and  the  General  Electric  Company  for  men  trained  in 
physics,  nor  with  the  government  laboratories  for  biologists,  nor 
with  the  Soil  Survey  for  geologists.  Our  higher  institutions 
each  year  turn  out  a  good  number  of  graduates  well  trained  in 
science,  but  the  schools  do  not  command  their  services.  Good 
salaries,  work  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  permanent  em- 
ployment with  security  of  tenure,  and  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement and  promotion  that  obtain  in  the  commercial  and 
professional  worlds  are  attractions  which  the  schools  do  not,  and 
at  present  cannot,  hold  out.  As  a  result,  but  few  of  the  college 
graduates  who  have  specialized  in  science  go  to  the  schools. 
And  until  the  schools  are  in  a  position  where  they  can  command 
for  the  departments  of  science  the  services  of  well  trained 
teachers  these  departments  must  of  necessity  suffer  in  compari- 
son with  the  other  departments. 

The  teacher  who  has  had  a  good  general  course  in  science, 
even  though  he  has  not  had  prolonged  or  advanced  special  train- 
ing, may  be  able  to  make  a  course  in  biology,  or  physics,  or 
chemistry,  or  physical  geography  worth  while  as  a  general 
course;  yet,  if  he  is  to  make  his  course  in  biology  count  for 
most,  his  instruction  must  be  backed  by  a  sound  knowledge  of 
biology  and  of  the  methods  of  teaching  it;  his  course  in  chem- 
istry, by  a  sound  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  it;  his  course  in  physics,  by  a  sound  knowledge  of 
physics  and  of  the  methods  of  teaching  this  subject. 

And  again,  an  expert  or  a  genius  may  be  able  to  do  good  work 
without  the  minimum  list  of  apparatus  and  equipment,  but  no 
one  will  deny  that  the  sciences  are  essentially  laboratory  sub- 
jects ;  and  that  so  long  as  we  attempt  to  teach  science  courses  in 
the  same  manner  and  by  the  same  method  that  we  teach  English 
and  Latin,  so  long  shall  we  fail  to  make  them  as  high  school 
subjects  yield  their  finer  and  larger  values.  The  pedagogy  of 
physics  is  a  different  pedagogy  from  that  of  English;  the  peda- 
gogy of  chemistry  is  a  diffent  pedagogy  from  that  of  Latin,  and 
we  need  to  recognize  that  fact  and  to  apply  it  in  our  school 
practice. 

The  reason  we  find  so  little  equipment  in  the  science  depart- 
ments of  high  schools  is  because  we  have  had  so  few  trained 
teachers  of  science — so  few  to  demand  the  equipment  absolutely 
necessary  for  good  work  and  then  to  find  a  way  to  get  it. 
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DEMOCRACY'S  SCHOOL* 
L.  A.  Williams 

University  cf  North  Carolina 

CHAPTER   III 

POST-REVOLUTIONARY    ACADEMIES 

The  tremendous  political  significance  of  national  matters  just 
preceding  and  during  the  Revolutionary  War  was  not  conducive 
to  the  development  of  school  and  academy  atmosphere.  The 
spirit  of  education  was  not  dead,  however;  it  was  merely  lying 
dormant,  awaiting  the  magic  touch  of  enthusiastic  personality. 

With  the  success  of  American  arms  and  democratic  principles, 
the  public  conscience  was  again  stirred  to  a  consideration  of  edu- 
cational matters.  It  became  a  watchword  among  the  political 
leaders  and  speakers  of  these  troublous  times  that  education  must 
be  for  the  masses.  ISTor  was  a  merely  elementary  education  con- 
sidered sufficient,  there  must  be  a  training,  a  "disciplining"  of 
the  "minds  of  youth." 

And  yet,  the  thought  of  the  State  providing  such  training 
and  discipline  for  the  youth  was  still  unborn.  This  was  to  be 
the  child  of  a  more  completely  developed  democracy.  If  youth 
were  to  be  given  an  education  beyond  the  common  branches  it 
must  be  through  the  agency  of  private  munificence  and  endow- 
ment. 

In  a  response  to  the  very  urgent  need  there  sprang  up  all 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  scores  of  academies,  schools,  semi- 
naries; private,  public,  denominational,  broadly  religious,  mili- 
tary, college  preparatory,  and  what-not.  Some  were  purely 
speculative  financial  ventures,  some  were  admittedly  for  the 
purpose  of  proselyting,  some  were  staunch  and  sturdy  devotees 
of  liberal  culture  for  the  youth  of  the  land. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  select  any  one  institution  and  desig- 
nate it  a  type.  There  were  great  and  fundamental  differences 
between  even  institutions  of  much  the  same  general  character. 
The  choice  must  be  rather  arbitrary  and  perhaps  a  score  of 
others  might  do  equally  well  in  the  place  of  the  ones  chosen. 


*  Continued  from  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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However,  the  Phillips  xicademies  in  New  England  came  into 
existence  at  about  the  close  of  the  Kevolutionary  War.  They 
have  been  honored  institutions,  lasting  to  the  present  day.  They 
have  passed  through  very  distinct  stages  of  growth,  and  repre- 
sent admirably  the  changing  spirit  of  the  advancing  years.  It 
may  be  well  to  treat  their  history  separately,  with  a  summary 
of  their  spirit  and  contribution  as  a  final  word  about  them. 

PHILLIPS    ANDOVER   ACADEMY 

Phillips  Andover  Academy,  "national  in  its  representation 
and  democratic  in  its  life  and  spirit,"  is  situated  in  the  town  of 
Andover,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  about  twenty-five  miles 
northeast  of  Boston. 

By  the  gifts  of  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  and  of  his  brother,  Dr. 
John  Phillips  (later  the  founder  of  Exeter  Academy),  the 
Academy,  or,  as  it  was  then  called,  "School,"  was  formally 
opened  on  April  30,  1778.  The  gifts  consisted  of  141  acres  of 
land  in  Andover  purchased  at  this  time  as  a  site  for  the  institu- 
tion, together  with  about  200  acres  of  land  in  Jaffrey,  N".  H., 
and  a  cash  sum  of  £1,614,  about  $8,000. 

"Thus  while  the  air  was  still  heavy  with  the  noise  and  smoke 
of  revolution,  Judge  Phillips  had  the  courage  to  turn  from  his 
mill — from  which  he  was  supplying  Washington's  shabbily 
equipped  soldiers  with  powder — to  his  study,  where  he  drafted 
the  constitution  of  a  school  for  the  youth  of  the  State  which  he 
and  his  fellow-citizens  were  hoping — were  determined — to 
found."  * 

While  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips  and  his  brother  are  commonly 
considered  to  have  been  the  immediate  founders,  the  moving 
spirit  back  of  the  gifts  was  Judge  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  the 
Hon.  Samuel  and  the  nephew  of  Dr.  John  Phillips.  The  reason 
for  the  name  of  the  institution  is  at  once  evident.  It  was  and 
is  the  "spirit  of  the  Phillips  family  made  manifest." 

The  purpose  of  these  gifts  was  thus  expressed  by  the  founders 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Academy :  "To  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  public  free  school  or  academy  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
youth,  not  only  in  English  and  Latin  grammar,  writing,  arith- 
metic, and  those  sciences  wherein  they  are  commonly  taught, 


*Prof.  Edward  G.  Coy  in  The  Phillips  Bulletin,  October,   1911,  pp.  18  and  19. 
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but  more  especially  to  learn  them  the  great  end  and  real  busi- 
ness of  living." 

Moreover,  the  broadly  religious  end  of  living  was  to  be  em- 
phasized. "It  shall  ever  be  considered  as  the  first  and  principal 
duty  of  the  master  to  regulate  the  tempers,  to  enlarge  the  minds, 
and  form  the  morals  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  care."  .... 
"But  above  all,  it  is  expected  that  the  minds  and  morals  of  the 
youth  under  his  charge  will  exceed  every  other  care;  well  con- 
sidering that,  though  goodness  without  knowledge  (as  it  respects 
others)  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge  without  goodness  is 
dangerous,  and  that  both  united  form  the  noblest  character  and 
lay  the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness  to  mankind."  * 

While  the  school  was  actually  founded  April  21,  1778,  it  was 
formally  opened,  as  previously  stated,  on  April  30,  1778,  with 
an  erollment  of  13  students.  On  October  4,  1780,  it  was  in- 
corporated by  the  colonial  assembly  previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  .state  governments. 

June  19,  1807,  the  trustees  of  Andover  Academy  were  em- 
powered to  receive  and  hold  real  and  personal  estate  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  separate  Theological  Institution.  As 
the  outgrowth  of  this  act  there  was  established  in  1808  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  the  first  incorporated  theologi- 
cal school  in  this  country.  This  "class  in  theology"  was  in- 
corporated as  a  separate  institution  on  April  16,  1907,  and  in 
September,  1908,  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to 
be  allied  with  Harvard  University.  This  was  always  a  separ- 
ate institution,  however,  even  though  administered  by  the  same 
board  of  trustees. 

In  anticipation  of  the  normal  school  movement  of  New  Eng- 
land during  the  days  of  Horace  Mann,  there  was  established  in 
1830,  in  connection  with  Phillips  Academy,  a  Teachers'  Semi- 
nary, another  distinct  school  with  a  very  specific  purpose.  It 
so  existed  until  1842,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  Academy  and 
appears  only  as  an  incident  in  the  present  program  of  study. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  administrative  function  was  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees,  originally  eleven,  now  thirteen  in  number. 
Very  specific  and  detailed  instructions  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  were  given  in  the  original  constitution,  with 

*Extract  from  the  Constitution  of  the  Academy. 
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the  provision  there  inserted  that  these  instructions  should  al- 
ways be  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

The  first  house,  or  dormitory,  or  recitation  hall,  was  an  old 
carpenter  shop,  included  in  the  first  purchase  of  land,  which  was 
"fixed  over"  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new  institution.  "A  rude 
building,  of  one  story,  about  thirty  by  twenty-five  feet,  done  off 
temporarily  in  the  plainest  manner  for  the  purpose,  and  not 
intended  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  scholars."  * 

From  the  very  first  day  to  the  present  the  institution  has  been 
a  success,  valiantly  meeting  pressing  needs  as  they  arose.  Al- 
most immediately  after  opening  the  accommodations  had  to  be 
enlarged  and  opportunity  provided  for  the  many  who  came  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  since  youth  from  anywhere 
then  could  and  now  can  be  admitted.  In  its  earlier  days  seven 
nephews  or  grand-nephews  of  the  President  of  the  nation  were 
in  attendance  here,  Mr.  Washington  himself  having  recom- 
mended the  place.  Among  its  host  of  honored  alumni  are  found 
the  names  of  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph ;  Worcester, 
the  lexicographer ;  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy ;  Robert  Rantoul ;  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes;  college  presidents,  eminent  lawyers  and  jurists, 
ministers  and  missionaries,  college  professors,  and  hundreds  of 
noble  characters  in  the  less  prominent  walks  of  life. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Academy  through  its  administra- 
tors have  ever  been  zealous  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  its 
founders.  The  religious  and  moral  tone  of  the  place  has  always 
been  high,  and  the  young  men  graduating  have  carried  with 
them  into  life  not  only  precepts  but  memories  of  piety,  virtue, 
sincerity,  devotion,  honor.  It  has  never  been  a  sectarian,  but 
always  a  distinctly  and  positively  religious  school.  It  is  an 
excellent  type  of  the  American  academy,  setting  forth  the 
broader  religious  theories  of  the  times  and  eager  that  something 
more  than  the  dry  bones  of  theology,  classicism,  and  ecclesias- 
ticism  be  presented  to  youth  for  their  study  and  growth. 

It  is  told  of  the  sixth  principal,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  that 
he  was  hurrying  to  the  classroom  one  winter's  morning  through 
the  rapidly  falling  snow,  bearing  in  his  hand  his  Greek  Testa- 
ment, from  which  he  was  to  teach  the  day's  lesson.  He  had 
not  been  feeling  well  and  was  advised  to  omit  the  usual  biblical 


*Prof.  Edward  G.  Coy  in  the  Phillips  Bulletin  for  October,   1911,  p.  19. 
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exercise  and  remain  within-doors.  He  had  replied,  "My  duty 
lies  with  the  school."  He  fell  as  he  entered  the  building  and 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  exposure  and  fall.  Such 
has  been  the  fibre  and  sinew  of  the  men  at  work  in  the  fashion- 
ing of  young  men  at  Andover.  Thus  has  the  will  of  the  founder 
been  expressed  in  the  lives  of  his  devoted  vice-gerents. 

The  natural  development  and  growth  of  the  institution  has 
tended  to  make  it  become  a  preparatory  school  for  college  and 
university.  Without  any  set  purpose  or  preconceived  intent,  its 
graduates  largely  attend  Yale  University,  and  its  program  of 
study  looks,  naturally,  toward  fitting  young  men  to  carry  on 
their  studies  in  that  institution.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an 
evident  effort  to  provide  work  and  training  for  men  who  will 
enter  other  higher  institutions  of  learning,  notably  Harvard, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  smaller  ISTew 
England  colleges. 

The  present  institution  numbers  between  500  and  600  students 
from  36  different  States,  Canada  and  China.  These  are  organ- 
ized into  four  yearly  classes — junior,  junior  middle,  middle, 
and  senior.  The  program  of  study  has  two  curricula,  the  Classi- 
cal and  the  Scientific.  These  curricula,  as  indicated,  require 
four  years  for  completion. 

The  usual  dormitory  life  was  in  the  past  necessarily  reduced 
to  a  minimum  at  Andover.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  boys  to 
be  grouped  in  homes  and  private  houses,  closely  supervised  and 
regulated.  The  houses  and  halls  where  the  young  men  lived 
were  in  charge  of  married  instructors,  and  in  so  far  as  possible 
the  actual  conditions  of  a  large  family  of  boys  obtained  in  each 
house  or  hall.  Within  the  past  five  or  six  years,  through  the 
purchase  of  the  property  of  the  Theological  Seminary  and  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  large  and  modern  dormitories,  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  student  body  has  been  housed  in  the  regu- 
lar school  dormitories,  or  so-called  faculty  houses,  both  of  which 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  school  authorities. 

In  the  realm  of  sports  Andover  has  ever  ranked  high.  True 
to  the  traditions  of  its  founders,  she  has  made  it  a  point  of  pride 
to  play  the  game  for  the  sport's  sake.  Straight  and  true  from 
the  earliest  days  the  athletics  at  Andover  have  ever  been  held 
as  a  means  toward  developing  those  characteristics  in  young 
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men  of  honor,  purity,  cleanliness,  etc.,  which  will  fit  them  for 
the  "real  business  of  living."  The  quitter,  the  bounder,  the 
ringer,  the  bully,  alike,  has  no  place  in  Andover  athletics.  The 
sportsman,  but  not  the  "sport,"  has  a  large  place  in  the  life  of 
Andover  Academy. 

While  the  Academy  now  has  a  considerable  endowment,  de- 
rived from  various  sources  since  the  days  of  the  Phillips  family, 
yet  tuition  fees  are  charged  as  well  as  other  instruction,  board 
and  lodging  expenses.  A  fair  average  estimate  of  yearly  ex- 
penses at  Andover  would  be  from  $400  to  $450,  including  all 
bills.  Scholarships  are  numerous,  and  fair  opportunity  is  of- 
fered for  outside  work.  All  in  all,  the  expense  charge  is  mod- 
erate, and  exceedingly  so  when  one  considers  the  value  received. 

First  and  last,  the  spirit  of  the  place  is,  and  always  has  been, 
decidedly  democratic.  While  the  "snob"  or  the  would-be  supe- 
rior occasionally  appears,  his  days  are  short,  his  influence  and 
popularity  very  restricted,  very  limited.  Instructors  and  stu- 
dents alike  meet  together  on  the  great  level  of  human  life,  mutu- 
ally seeking  for  truth,  freedom,  justice,  and  right.  If  there  i's 
an  aristocracy  it  is  that  of  worth,  not  the  pseudo-aristocracy  of 
birth  and  wealth. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Shall  TVe  Issue  the  Bulletin  Monthly? 

Time  and  again  the  suggestion  has  come,  and  it  continues  to 
come,  from  superintendents  and  high  school  teachers  that  the 
Bulletin  be  issued  monthly  instead  of  quarterly.  The  one 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  issuing  it  monthly  is  the  financial 
consideration.  If  the  extra  expense  of  publishing  six  addi- 
tional numbers  a  year  (making  ten  in  all,  say,  from  September 
to  June  inclusive)  can  be  met,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  way  of  converting  the  Bulletin  into  a  monthly  publication 
beginning  with  the  January  number.  The  only  feasible  way, 
so  far  as  the  editor  can  see,  to  meet  the  extra  expense  is  to  pub- 
lish the  Bulletin  on  a  paid  subscription  basis. 

At  present  the  University  bears  the  whole  expense  and  sends 
the  publication  absolutely  free  of  charge  to  all  who  care  to  re- 
ceive it.  Under  this  plan  it  cannot,  of  course,  carry  advertising 
matter,  and  gets,  therefore,  no  revenue  from  this  source.  If  it 
should  be  put  on  a  paid  subscription  basis  the  advertising  it 
would  carry  could  be  made  to  meet  a  good  part  of  the  extra 
expense  of  publication.  And,  too,  its  scope  could  be  enlarged, 
though  not  necessarily  its  size,  and  regular  departments  pro- 
vided for  under  the  direction  of  associate  editors. 

Should  the  High  School  Principals'  Conference,  the  State 
Association  of  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers,  and  the 
State  Association  of  City  High  School  Principals  and  Teachers 
see  fit  to  make  the  Bulletin  their  official  organ,  associate  editors 
might  be  chosen  from  each  of  these  bodies,  and  possibly  a  lower 
subscription  price  than  that  suggested  below  could  be  offered  to 
their  members. 

If  the  Bulletin  should  be  put  upon  a  paid  subscription  basis 
and  issued  ten  times  a  year,  how  many  of  its  readers  would  be 
willing  to  subscribe  to  it  at  $1  a  year?  A  conditional  subscrip- 
tion card  is  inserted  in  this  number.  If  you,  gentle  reader,  are 
interested  in  this  proposal,  sign  this  card  and  return  it  at  once 
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in  order  that  we  may  know  whether  or  not  to  consider  the  mat- 
ter further.  It  will  have  to  be  settled  by  the  first  of  December. 
The  case  rests  with  you.     What  shall  we  do  about  it? 


What  Assistance  is  Permissible  in  the  Preparation  of  Debates? 

The  Committee  of  the  Debating  Union  deprecates  and  con- 
demns the  action  of  those  who  attempt  by  any  means  whatso- 
ever to  commercialize  the  Debating  Union.  For  the  past  two 
or  three  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  some  persons  not  con- 
nected with  the  Union,  and  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  suc- 
cess, to  sell  speeches  to  high  school  debaters.  We  do  not  know 
of  any  case  in  which  such  effort  has  been  successful,  but  we 
do  know  the  attempt  has  been  made,  and  that  fortunately  it 
has  met  with  severe  rebuke  from  a  number  of  principals  and 
superintendents  to  whose  attention  it  has  come.  The  fact  that 
those  who  made  the  effort  happened  to  reside  temporarily  in 
Chapel  Hill  possibly  caused  some  inexperienced  debaters  to 
think  that  it  was  all  right  for  them  to  buy  their  speeches  from 
those  who  were  thus  commercially  inclined,  and  to  think  that 
by  so  doing  they  would  be  sure  to  get  winning  debates.  The 
bait  no  doubt  looked  tempting  to  some  of  the  youngsters  who 
received  the  offer,  and  possibly  some  swallowed  it,  though  we 
cannot  believe  that  many  did  so.  The  Committee  of  the  De- 
bating Union  at  Chapel  Hill  desires  to  make  this  request  of 
superintendents,  principals,  and  all  others  who  may  learn  of 
any  further  effort  of  this  kind :  that  they  report  the  matter 
promptly  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Rankin,  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chief  criticism  that  has  been  made  of  the  Debating 
Union  is  that  it  fosters  intellectual  dishonesty,  since,  as  it  is 
assumed  by  its  critics,  the  debates  do  not  represent  the  students' 
own  work;  and  sometimes  the  charge  has  been  made,  though 
not  often,  that  the  debates  used  against  rival  teams  were  written 
by  others  than  the  debaters  themselves.  We  do  not  believe  this 
charge  could  be  brought  against  many  debaters;  but  the  very 
fact  that  such  charges  have  been  made,  coupled  with  the  further 
fact  that  some  persons  residing  at  Chapel  Hill  have  written 
to  schools  and  offered  to  sell  them  winning  speeches,  does  make 
it  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  Central  Committee  and  the 
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high  school  principals  to  exercise  every  possible  precaution  to 
prevent  their  debaters  from  getting  outside  help  that  is  not  of 
a  legitimate  and  proper  kind.  High  school  debating,  properly 
conducted,  no  more  tends  to  foster  intellectual  dishonesty  than 
does  intercollegiate  debating,  or  poor  teaching  of  any  kind, 
whether  in  high  school  or  college. 

The  purpose  of  the  Debating  Union  is  twofold:  first,  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  and  a  discussion  of  certain  funda- 
mental questions  of  a  public  nature;  and,  second,  to  develop 
individual  debaters.  The  Debating  Union  cannot  fulfill  its 
highest  mission  unless  those  who  actually  participate  in  the 
contests  work  up  their  own  debates.  Should  they  rely  on  out- 
side assistance  that  is  not  of  a  legitimate  kind,  they  may  acquire 
a  habit  that  will  breed  intellectual  dishonesty;  but  should  they 
make  their  debates  their  own,  as  it  is  intended  they  should,  the 
Debating  Union  furnishes  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  de- 
veloping an  intellectual  independence  of  the  highest  type.  There 
is  a  kind  of  outside  assistance  that  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
beget  intellectual  dishonesty.  There  is  another  kind  of  outside 
assistance  that  is  altogether  legitimate.  What  is  legitimate 
assistance  ? 

The  Debate  Committee  at  Chapel  Hill  outlines  the  principal 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  query  selected,  prepares  an 
abundant  list  of  references,  and  issues  this  material  in  pamphlet 
form,  together  with  a  good  many  selections  from  the  addresses 
and  writings  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  land.  This  pamphlet 
becomes  a  sort  of  debate  handbook,  or  guide  for  the  debaters; 
but  the  arguments  outlined  are  not  to  be  taken  by  the  debaters 
and  used  just  as  they  are.  The  outlines  are  merely  suggestive, 
and  the  extracts  are  intended  to  acquaint  the  debaters  in  a 
general  way  with  the  subject  for  discussion.  Of  course  during 
the  preparation  of  their  debates  the  debaters  are  at  liberty  and 
are  expected  to  examine  a  good  many  more  documents  than 
those  listed  in  the  pamphlet,  just  as  they  would  go  to  a  library 
and  refer  to  books  for  information  on  some  subject  to  which 
attention  had  been  called  or  reference  made  in  the  text  used  in 
the  history  class.  This  sort  of  assistance  is  perfectly  legitimate. 
Again,  it  is  all  right  for  the  debaters  during  the  preparation 
of  their  debates  to  discuss  the  subject  pro  et  con  with  their 
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teachers  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  and  have 
some  acquaintance  with  it  or  information  about  it,  just  as  they 
would  discuss  the  points  in  a  history  lesson  or  an  English  les- 
son. And,  too,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  discussing  with  the 
teachers  and  others  the  general  outline  of  the  debate  and  the 
point  of  attack;  but  when  it  comes  to  constructing  the  debate, 
the  work  must  be  the  pupil's  very  own  or  else  the  debater  is 
losing  the  finest  and  highest  values  that  the  Debating  Union 
has  to  offer  him.  The  debate  that  he  produces  should  be  his 
very  best,  but  it  should  under  no  circumstances  be  better  than 
his  best! 

The  Worth  of  a  Man 

Some  time  ago  in  a  restaurant  at  Rocky  Mount  we  ran  across 
one  of  the  most  striking  advertisements  that  ever  came  to  our 
attention.     It  read : 

From  his  neck  down 
A  man  is  worth  about  $1.50  a  day. 

From  his  neck  up — 
Ah!   That's  up  to  you. 

Let  the  Y.  M.  G.  A.  help  you. 

This  advertisement  was  placed  in  the  restaurant  by  the  local 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  that  it  had  to 
offer  young  men  by  means  of  its  night  classes.  Mr.  Principal, 
suppose  you  put  this  up  in  your  classroom  for  your  pupils  to 
think  about,  substituting  "High  School"  for  "Y.  M.  C.  A." 
From  his  neck  up— shall  it  be  $1.50,  $5,  $10,  $25  or  $100.  It 
goes  to  each  one  at  his  own  bid ! 


Better  School  Architecture 

There  has  been  gratifying  improvement  in  school  architec- 
ture in  North  Carolina  in  the  past  few  years;  but  we  still  fall 
far  short  of  looking  as  carefully  as  we  should  after  the  planning 
and  construction  of  school  buildings.  There  continue  to  go  up 
badly  constructed  buildings,  poorly  designed,  badly  arranged, 
insufficiently  lighted,  and  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
convenience,  comfort,  safety,  and  decency.     One  traveling  over 
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the  State  sees  such  buildings  every  day;  and  they  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  outlying  districts. 

Why  should  not  every  schoolhouse  that  goes  up  in  this  State, 
whether  in  an  isolated  mountain  cove  or  in  our  most  prosperous 
city,  be  of  good  design  and  built  right?  Whether  or  not  it  is 
properly  designed  and  well  built  is  not  a  matter  of  expense.  It 
is  only  a  matter  of  applying  simple  principles  of  school  archi- 
tecture that  are  universally  accepted  as  good  by  all  who  have 
thought  carefully  about  the  subject.  The  size  and  cost  of  the 
building  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  So  far  as  the 
application  of  accepted  principles  of  school  architecture  is  con- 
cerned, the  schoolroom  is  the  unit,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
each  and  every  schoolroom  should  not  be  arranged  and  built 
according  to  good  principles,  whether  the  house  is  to  cost  $500 
or  $50,000.  The  principles  that  apply  are  precisely  the  same 
so  far  as  economy,  comfort,  convenience,  sanitation,  and  the 
conservation  of  health  are  concerned. 

One  of  these  days  we  shall  have  a  school  architect  connected 
with  the  State  Department  of  Education  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  pass  upon  every  plan  for  a  school  building  before  a  con- 
tract is  letj,  and  who  shall  exercise  general  supervision  over 
this  phase  of  our  educational  work.  He  is  a  much  needed  offi- 
cial just  at  this  time. 


The  University  Summer  School 

The  twenty-ninth  session  of  the  University  Summer  School 
brought  to  Chapel  Hill  the  largest  gathering  of  summer  school 
students  ever  assembled  in  the  State.  This  was  from  every  point 
of  view  the  most  successful  summer  session  the  University  has 
ever  held.  There  were  in  attendance  1,052  students,  represent- 
ing 93  North  Carolina  counties,  8  other  States,  and  2  foreign 
countries.  Of  this  number,  729  were  teachers  and  166  others 
were  preparing  to  teach.  There  were  268  studying  for  college 
and  university  credit,  representing  34  institutions. 

Year  by  year  the  University  is  offering  greater  opportunities 
for  the  teachers  of  North  Carolina  to  get,  here  at  home  during 
the  summer  months,  the  best  type  of  academic  and  professional 
training;  and  the  teachers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
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tunity  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  Had  the  accommodations 
been  sufficient,  the  attendance  in  1916  would  have  gone  to  pos- 
sibly 1,300. 

Educational  Meetings 

There  are  to  be  several  important  educational  gatherings  in 
the  State  this  fall.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States,  to  be  held  in  Durham,  November  15-17 ;  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools, 
at  Durham,  November  14-17 ;  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly,  at 
Raleigh,  November  29-December  1 ;  the  Fourth  Annual  Con- 
ference of  High  School  Principals,  at  Raleigh,  November  29- 
December  1,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  County  Superintend- 
ents and  other  Administrative  Officers,  at  Raleigh,  November 
29-December  1.  More  extended  comment  on  some  of  these 
meetings  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


Public  High  School  Development 

For  the  year  ending  June  30th  last,  the  enrollment  in  the 
public  high  schools  receiving  State  aid  increased  over  the  pre- 
ceding year  from  8,896  to  10,379,  or  15.5  per  cent;  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  increased  from  6,773  to  7,873,  or  16.24 
per  cent.  The  significance  of  this  increase  will  be  seen  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  preceding  year.  For  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1915,  the  increase  in  enrollment  was  8  per 
cent  and  the  increase  in  the  average  daily  attendance  was  7.4 
per  cent.  The  following  table  will  give  some  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment of  these  schools  in  the  past  eight  years : 

1908  1916 

Schools  receiving  State  aid 156  212 

Number  of  schools  reporting  4-year 

courses 9  114 

Total  enrollment 3,949  10,379 

Number    of    full-time    high    school 

teachers 173  352 

Spent  for  maintenance  $91,415.99     $247,253.59  (for  1915) 
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The  cost  of  maintenance  for  last  year  probably  ran  up  to 
$260,000.  This  item  in  the  table  above  is  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1915.  Complete  figures  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  last  year  have  not  been  compiled,  because  some  of  the  treas- 
urers have  not  reported. 

ISTo  appropriation  that  the  Legislature  makes  for  educational 
purposes  yields  a  larger  return  than  the  $75,000  it  appropriates 
for  public  high  schools  of  the  country  districts.  There  has 
been  no  increase  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  public  high 
schools  since  1911,  when  it  was  increased  from  $50,000  to 
$75,000.  Whatever  else  the  next  Legislature  may  or  may  not 
do,  it  should  at  least  increase  this  appropriation  to  $150,000. 
This  amount,  and  more,  is  urgently  needed  to  enable  the  high 
schools  to  reach  out  and  help  another  10,000  boys  and  girls  of 
the  country  districts. 


The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 

The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the 
Southern  States  will  hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Durham, 
November  15-17.  Dr.  Bert  E.  Young,  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, is  president  of  the  Association  this  year  and  Dr.  Walter 
Hullihen,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  is  secretary.  This 
Association  is  interested  particularly  in  the  problem  of  elevat- 
ing the  standards  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  it  is  unquestionably  exercising  a  tremendous 
influence  in  this  direction.  An  interesting  program  is  prom- 
ised, and  every  indication  points  to  a  notable  meeting. 

The  colleges  of  North  Carolina,  whether  members  of  this 
organization  or  not,  should  send  a  good  representation  to  the 
Durham  meeting.  This  Association  is  trying  to  work  out  one 
of  the  big  problems  in  Southern  education.  It  needs,  and  should 
have,  the  active  cooperation  of  all  institutions  of  the  South, 
secondary  and  collegiate,  that  are  endeavoring  to  maintain 
sound  standards  and  that  are  not  blind  to  their  own  short- 
comings. 
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English  Literature  in  the  Durham  High  School 

The  course  in  English  Literature  outlined  below  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Durham  City  High  School  for  the  year  1916-17. 
It  has  received  favorable  notice  from  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish at  both  George  Peabody  College  and  Columbia  University. 
Superintendent  Pusey  writes :  "Make  any  use  of  this  you 
please,  but  do  not  give  credit  for  any  part  of  it  to  Durham;  we 
worked  it  up  from  too  many  different  sources." 

List  Required  foe  Study  and  Practice 

First  Year. — Ivanhoe;  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Second  Year. — Ancient  Mariner;    Merchant  of  Venice;   Tale  of  Two 

Cities;  Homer's  Odyssey. 
Third  Year. — Silas   Marner;    Julius   Caesar;    Washington's   Farewell 

Address. 
Fourth  Year.— Macbeth ;  Milton's  Minor  Poems;  Holt  &  Co.'s  "Book 

of  English  Essays,"  "Book  of  Short  Stories";  Long's  History  of 

English  Literature;  Literary  Digest  one  period  a  week. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

First  Year. — Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare;  Treasure  Island 
(boys);  Little  Women  (girls);  Kipling's  "The  Beginning  of  the 
Armadilla,"  "Mogli's  Brothers,"  "Kaa's  Hunting,"  "Tiger,  Tiger"; 
Seton  Thompson's  "Lobo,"  "Tito,"  "Old  Silver  Grizzle";  Girls 
Who  Became  Famous. 

Second  Year. — Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Old  English  Ballads 
(ten);  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;  Gulliver's  Travels;  The  Man 
Without  a  Country;  The  House  of  Seven  Gables;  Twice  Told 
Tales. 

Third  Year. — Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  (1)  ;  Deserted  Vil- 
lage; Sohrab  and  Rustum;  As  You  Like  It,  Twelfth  Night;  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Cranford;  Leatherstock- 
ing  Tales  (1) ;  one  story  each  from  Poe,  Page,  Bret  Harte;  three 
from  0.  Henry. 

Fourth  Year. — Sesame  and  Lillies;  Kipling's  Poems;  Romeo  and 
Juliet;  The  Tempest;  Evelina;  Lorna  Doone;  John  Halifax; 
David  Copperfield;  Old  Curiosity  Shop;  Pride  and  Prejudice; 
Henry  Esmond;  Vanity  Fair. 

Who  has  a  better  course  to  offer?  Will  you  let  us  have  it? 
What  changes  would  you  make  in  this  course?  Why?  Be 
specific.  Let  us  have  your  ideas.  If  you  are  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  to  write  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin,  a  sym- 
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posium  of  opinions  will  be  published  in  the  January  number. 
This  invitation  is  extended  to  each  and  every  reader  of  the 
Bulletin  who  has  a  suggestion  to  offer.    Let  us  hear  from  you. 


Exceptional  Attendance  Kecords 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Bulletin  attention  was  called 
to  the  remarkable  attendance  records  of  John  Warren  and  Miss 
Helena  Judson,  two  pupils  of  the  Wilmington  High  School,  the 
first  having  gone  through  the  eight  elementary  grades  and  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school  without  missing  a  day,  and  the 
latter,  who  lives  8^2  miles  distant  and  who  rides  her  bicycle  to 
and  from  school  every  day,  having  missed  only  two  days  in  two 
years.  The  statement  was  made  that  if  these  records  had  been 
equaled  elsewhere  in  the  State  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  would 
like  to  know  it.  This  announcement  brought  forth  a  number  of 
responses,  two  of  which  are  published  herewith. 

Superintendent  Harry  Howell  of  the  Asheville  City  Schools 
writes : 

"The  April  number  of  the  High  School  Bulletix  contained  an 
account  of  two  cases  of  exceptional  high  school  attendance  in  the 
Wilmington  High  School,  with  an  invitation  to  other  schools  to  bring 
forward  similar  or  better  cases.  I  desire  to  report  on  two  cases  in 
the  Asheville  High  School. 

"Clara  Jackson  is  a  third-year  student,  having  entered  the  high 
school  in  January,  1914.  At  the  end  of  the  current  year  she  will 
have  completed  two  and  a  half  years  in  that  school.  Prior  thereto 
she  had  completed  the  seven  years  course  of  the  elementary  school 
in  six  and  a  half  years.  So,  altogether,  she  has  attended  the  Ashe- 
ville schools  nearly  nine  years,  and  in  all  that  time  she  has  been 
neither  absent  nor  tardy. 

"Benjamin  Young  is  a  second-year  student.  He  entered  the  high 
school  in  January,  1915,  and  is  now  completing  one  year  and  a  half. 
He  had  already  completed  seven  years  in  the  elementary  school, 
making  a  total  of  eight  and  a  half  years,  without  being  absent  or 
tardy. 

"In  comparing  attendance  records  among  the  cities  of  the  State, 
the  varying  lengths  of  the  school  sessions  should  be  considered. 
Asheville  has  had  for  many  years  a  session  of  thirty-eight  weeks, 
which  is  perhaps  two  weeks  longer  than  any  other  city  in  North 
Carolina,  with  possibly  one  exception.     The  Christmas  vacation  is 
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not  included  in  that  time,  and  the  actual  number  of  days  taught  has 
remained  around  185.  I  understand  that  Wilmington  has  only 
thirty-two  weeks  each  year.  So  Asheville  children  every  year  attend 
school  six  weeks  more  than  Wilmington  children.  In  the  nine  years 
that  both  Clara  Jackson  of  Asheville  and  John  Warren  of  Wilming- 
ton have  each  made  a  perfect  attendance  record,  the  former  has  been 
in  school  fifty-four  weeks  more  than  the  latter,  or  one  year  and  five 
and  a  half  months  better." 

Superintendent  Edwin  D.  Pusey  of  the  Durham  City  Schools 
reports : 

"Heartt  Bryant,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  S.  Bryant,  has  a 
record  of  eight  consecutive  years  attendance  in  the  city  schools  with- 
out missing  a  day  or  being  tardy  or  failing  to  attend  a  recitation. 
He  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  graduated  from  the  high  school  in 
June,  1916.  His  record  extended  over  the  eight  years  preceding  his 
graduation. 

"Of  course,  this  record  could  not  have  been  made  without  good 
health,  and  he  has  been  fortunate  in  having  the  health  that  permitted 
him  to  attend  school  every  day  during  eight  years;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  could  not  have  made  the  record  without  a  strong  deter- 
mination to  attend.  There  were  times  when  he  had  slight  indisposi- 
tions which  would  ordinarily  have  afforded  an  excuse  for  a  boy  to 
stay  at  home.  It  also  means  that  he  was  willing  to  forego  many  of 
the  pleasures  of  youth  and  to  abandon  many  of  the  desires  which  are 
natural  to  the  young.  Impressed  with  the  idea  that  attendance  upon 
school  was  a  serious  duty,  he  made  the  attendance  the  first  purpose 
of  his  life." 

We  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  others. 
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IS  NORTH  CAROLINA  READY  FOR  A  MODERN 
SCHOOL  CODE  ? 

N.  W.  Walker 
Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Has  not  the  State  of  North  Carolina  advanced  in  its  educa- 
tional work  to  the  point  where  it  is  ready  to  adopt  a  modern 
school  code  written  in  the  light  of  its  present  economic  and 
social  conditions  and  their  resultant  educational  needs  and  de- 
mands? When  our  present  school  code  was  framed  the  condi- 
tions, economic  and  social,  the  ideals,  and  the  understanding 
of  the  function  of  public  education  were  so  far  different  from 
what  they  are  today  that  no  one  could  then  possibly  foresee 
what  our  educational  needs  would  be  in  1916.  True,  our  school 
laws  are  amended  in  some  degree  by  each  succeeding  Legisla- 
ture in  an  effort  better  to  adapt  them  to  present-day  needs ;  and 
at  each  session  of  our  General  Assembly  educational  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  that  helps  to  better  our  schools  in  one  direction 
or  another.  All  of  this  is  well  and  proper;  but  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  new  school  legislation  that  is  enacted  from  time  to 
time  must  conform  to  certain  other  inelastic  laws  already  in 
operation,  and  must  necessarily  be  confined  within  the  same 
narrow  limits.  Because  of  the  inelasticity  of  other  and  older 
laws,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  put  upon  our  statute  books 
a  piece  of  school  legislation  embodying  the  best  American  ex- 
perience on  any  particular  phase  of  education.  The  limits 
within  which  it  has  to  be  confined  were  set  at  a  time  when  the 
demands  were  by  no  means  what  they  are  today  in  either  char- 
acter or  number.  Witness,  for  example,  our  public  high  school 
law  enacted  in  1907,  or  our  compulsory  attendance  law  enacted 
in  1913,  or  our  law  providing  for  a  six  months  term  passed  in 
1913,  or  our  law  providing  for  farm-life  schools,  all  of  which 
measures  are  good  and  have  made  possible  progress  of  a  sub- 
stantial kind,  but  no  one  of  which  is  what  it  ought  to  be  or 
should  be  in  the  light  of  present-day  educational  conditions, 
ideals,  and  needs.  The  same  is  true  of  almost  every  other  piece 
of  recent  school  legislation  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  same 
will  be  true  of  every  other  school  law  that  shall  be  placed  upon 
our  statute  books  until  we  have  a  unified,  comprehensive  school 
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code,  conceived  in  the  light  of  modern  conditions  and  ideals  and 
projected  on  an  adequate  scale — a  code  sufficient  in  its  scope 
to  provide  for  all  types  and  grades  of  instruction  from  the 
kindergarten  to  technical  school  and  university.  Are  we  not 
ready  for  this? 

Our  faith  in  the  public  school  as  an  instrument  of  social 
progress  and  of  human  welfare  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
Our  ability  and  our  willingness  to  invest  in  it  have  actually 
outdistanced  the  legal  provision  we  have  made  for  enabling  it 
to  do  effectively  the  work  we  now  know  it  ought  to  do,  and  with 
the  proper  support  and  direction  can  be  made  to  do.  Boast  as 
we  may  of  our  school  progress — and  there  is  sufficient  cause  for 
just  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  last  decade  or  so — we  as  a 
State  are  falling  short  of  what  we  can  do  and  ought  to  do,  and 
far  short  of  what  I  believe  we  are  able  to  do  and  willing  to  do. 

The  fact  that  we  are  lagging  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  con- 
strued into  a  criticism  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  now  in  author- 
ity, or  who  have  been  in  authority.  This  article  is  not  written 
for  the  purpose  of  criticising  men.  Its  purpose  is  constructive. 
The  writer  would  not  for  a  moment  take  issue  with  the  present 
school  officials  just  for  the  sake  of  an  issue.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  him  to  say  he  is  absolutely  loyal  to  them,  and 
whether  or  not  they  agree  with  the  position  here  presented  is 
immaterial.  This  discussion  concerns  itself  with  measures  and 
policies,  and  not  with  men  and  parties.  The  great  educational 
interests  of  ISTorth  Carolina  are  too  fundamental  in  their  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  State  to  belong  to  any  man  or  set 
or  men,  or  to  be  dominated  by  any  party  or  partisan  influence. 
I  am  attempting  to  look  at  conditions  as  they  are  and  to  suggest 
a  feasible  way  for  their  more  speedy  betterment.  That  our 
school  code  is  at  best  a  patchwork,  a  mosaic,  that  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  our  present-day  needs  and  ideals,  that  its  general 
conception  is  too  narrow,  that  much  of  it  is  archaic,  are  facts 
that  we  ought  boldly  to  face  and  frankly  to  acknowledge.  They 
certainly  should  not  be  charged  up  against  any  man  or  political 
party. 

The  plans  drawn  by  the  architect  determine  the  shape,  size, 
and  character  of  the  building.  If  the  need  comes  in  a  man's 
business  for  a  structure  larger  than  the  one  originally  planned, 
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lie  may  add  an  extra  story,  or  tack  on  a  room  here  and  another 
there,  wherever  a  place  can  be  found  for  it,  until  the  structure 
becomes  a  rambling  patchwork;  and,  too,  the  enlargement  that 
it  is  possible  to  provide  for  in  this  manner  is  limited  by  the 
conception  of  the  original  plan.  If  a  larger  building  is  needed 
to  take  care  of  a  business  many-fold  greater  than  that  for  which 
the  original  structure  was  designed,  a  new  plan  projected  on  a 
larger  scale  becomes  necessary.  The  same  is  true  of  a  State's 
school  code. 

To  repeat,  our  progress  in  education  in  the  past  decade  or  so 
has  been  notable,  and  the  progress  in  the  next  decade  will  prob- 
ably be  as  great;  but  much  of  it  has  been  fragmentary  and  seg- 
mentary, and  necessarily  so.  Are  we  not  wasting  too  much 
time  in  our  efforts  to  put  into  practice  principles  that  are  sound 
and  that  are  working  out  elsewhere?  Not  infrequently  do  we 
find  ourselves  working  at  cross  purposes,  yet  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  law.  At  some  points  progressive  counties  and  communi- 
ties find  themselves,  in  their  efforts  to  go  forward,  blocked  by 
the  very  law  that  was  designed  to  help  in  another  direction. 

At  our  present  stage  of  development  we  occupy  a  vantage 
ground  from  which  we  are  able  to  take  a  more  comprehensive 
forward  look  than  we  have  been  able  to  take  in  the  past,  and 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  what  our  school  prob- 
lems are — certainly  this  is  true  in  our  administrative  prob- 
lems— and  to  understand  and  to  interpret  more  accurately  and 
more  fully  the  meaning  of  present-day  educational  needs  and 
requirements  in  the  light  of  present-day  conditions. 

SOME   QUESTIONS 

Ought  we  as  a  State  to  divorce  our  educational  system  from 
politics?  Do  we  desire  a  complete  system  of  education?  Do 
we  expect  it  to  be  efficient  at  its  present  cost?  Are  we  really 
interested  in  introducing  in  our  schools  industrial  and  voca- 
tional work  on  an  efficient  basis?  To  what  extent  are  we  con- 
cerned about  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers?  To 
what  extent  are  we  interested  in  the  proper  supervision  of  our 
rural  schools?  Ought  we  to  provide  more  adequately  for  this? 
Ought  we  to  have  a  political  or  a  professional  State  Board  of 
Education?     Which  has  proved  best  for  other  states?     Would 
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it  be  best  for  tbe  schools  of  North  Carolina  to  elect  our  county 
boards  of  education  by  popular  vote,  or  to  have  them  appointed 
by  the  Legislature,  the  Governor,  or  a  professional  State  board  ? 
Would  it  tend  towards  greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the 
administration  of  our  school  work  to  have  a  unified  county 
system  with  the  county  actually  the  unit,  including  the  cities 
and  towns,  with  an  expert  school  man  at  the  head  of  the  system, 
with  sufficient  clerical  and  professional  assistance;  or  would  it 
be  better  to  continue  the  present  plan  of  granting  a  charter  to 
any  cross-roads  school  that  asks  to  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  school  law?  I  believe  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  that  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  inefficient  schools  to 
be  found  in  North  Carolina  today  are  the  small  town  and  vil- 
lage schools  operated  under  special  charter  and  under  nobody's 
supervision.  To  what  extent  does  the  present  method  of  select- 
ing text-books  serve  the  purposes  of  economy  and  efficiency  and 
at  the  same  time  meet  the  needs  of  the  schools?  Would  a  mul- 
tiple list  from  which  counties  and  cities  might  make  their  own 
choice  better  meet  our  needs  ?  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  should 
free  text-books  be  provided?  To  what  extent  should  the  State 
provide  for  its  Department  of  Education?  At  present  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  State  Department  of  Education  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  seriously  crippled  from  lack  of  support.  Do  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  desire  that  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  should  use  his  time  attending  to  petty  adminis- 
trative details  that  could  and  should  be  handled  by  assistants, 
or  would  they  prefer  that  he  should  be  free  to  use  some  moments 
of  his  time  thinking  out  and  working  out  constructive  plans 
and  policies?  At  this  time  four  of  the  seven  men  of  our  State 
Department  are  paid  wholly  or  in  part  from  outside  funds,  and 
one  of  the  two  stenographers  is  also  paid  from  outside  funds. 
This  department  is  literally  swamped  with  work  that  it  is 
powerless  to  do  with  the  greatest  effectiveness.  Is  it  good  busi- 
ness, is  it  good  sense,  for  the  State  to  permit  this  condition  of 
affairs  to  exist  indefinitely?  Has  it  not  already  existed  long 
enough?  There  are  scores  of  other  questions  that  need  to  be 
settled  in  one  way  or  another,  if  for  no  better  reason,  in  order 
that  we  may  stop  wasting  time  on  them.  Many  of  these  have 
been  settled  in  other  States  so  as  to  release  the  time  and  energies 
of  the  school  officials  for  higher  service. 
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an  educational  commission  proposed 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  next  Legislature,  should  it  do 
nothing  else  for  schools,  would  do  well  to  attempt  at  least  this 
much,  namely,  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  educa- 
tional commission  to  make  for  two  years  a  thorough  study  of 
our  present  school  system  and  its  needs,  and  to  rewrite  our  school 
code.  This  commission  should  be  composed  of,  say,  eight  mem- 
bers, five  representing  our  own  best  school  talent,  and,  say,  three 
of  the  best  known  constructive  thinkers  and  experts  from  other 
states,  such  men,  for  example,  as  Cubberley,  Snedden,  and 
Bagley.  After  a  thoroughgoing  study  and  examination  of  our 
present  system,  this  commission  should  reconstruct  our  school 
code,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next  Legislature  for  adoption.  Of 
course,  it  would  cost  something  to  do  this,  but  not  a  great  deal, 
considering  the  importance  of  such  a  study  and  investigation. 
It  would  probably  cost  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  to  make  the 
study,  publish  the  report,  and  wage  the  campaign;  but  who  is 
there  that  is  acquainted  with  present  conditions  that  would  say 
how  this  amount  could  be  spent  to  better  advantage?  I  believe 
we  are  ready  for  it.  It  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  waging 
the  greatest  educational  campaign  the  State  has  had  and  one 
that  would  set  us  a  decade  or  two  ahead  of  what  we  now  are, 
or  can  soon  hope  to  be  under  our  present  school  code.  To  do 
what  we  ought  would  probably  require  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment.    But  why  not  wage  a  campaign  for  that,  if  necessary? 

AN  EXPRESSION  OF  OPINION  INVITED 

What  do  you,  gentle  reader,  think  of  the  proposal?  Are  you 
interested  enough  in  it  to  write  the  editor  of  the  Bulletin  your 
views,  no  matter  what  they  are?  Just  say  whether  or  not  you 
think  the  proposal  worth  while,  and  say  why  you  think  so.  Do 
not  quibble  about  details  mentioned  incidentally  in  the  article. 
Say  whether  or  not  you  think  the  next  Legislature  ought  to 
provide  for  such  a  commission,  and  why.  If  the  readers  of  the 
Bulletin  are  sufficiently  interested  in  this  matter,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  in  the  January  number  a  symposium  of  opinion 
on  this  question. 
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RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES* 

Dk.  Thomas  E.  Pinegan 

Deputy   Commissioner  of   Education  of  the   State  of  New  York 

A  great  system  of  secondary  schools  has  been  established  in 
America.  There  is  an  enrollment  in  these  institutions  of  1,400,- 
000  pupils,  and  200,000  boys  and  girls  who  have  completed  a 
four  years  course  are  graduated  annually.  The  courses  of  in- 
struction provided  in  these  schools  are  extensive  and  compre- 
hensive. The  establishment  of  these  schools  was  a  natural  re- 
sult of  our  great  industrial  development,  of  our  accumulation 
of  great  wealth,  of  the  extension  and  development  of  elementary 
courses,  and  the  enactment  of  compulsory  attendance  laws. 

Very  generally  these  schools  have  been  college  preparatory 
institutions.  They  have  rendered,  and  are  still  rendering,  a 
great  service  to  the  country,  and  the  value  of  this  service  is  not 
to  be  underestimated.  It  may  generally  be  said  that  the  only 
direct  purpose  toward  which  the  work  of  these  schools  has  been 
directed  has  been  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  college.  Those 
pupils  who  have  not  gone  to  college  or  who  have  not  completed 
high  school  courses,  and  have  entered  various  lines  of  employ- 
ment, have  not  been  as  well  prepared  for  the  work  which  they 
have  undertaken  as  they  would  have  been  had  their  work  in 
school  had  some  special  bearing  upon  the  vocations  which  they 
have  followed.  Undoubtedly,  more  has  been  expected  of  many 
of  these  students  than  should  have  been  by  their  employers. 
This  action  has  brought  criticism  upon  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  work  of  such  schools.  The  necessity  of  extending  the  work 
of  these  schools  is  now  generally  recognized.  Vocational 
courses  are  being  established.  Through  experiments  in  several 
States  it  has  been  established  that  vocational  courses  bearing 
upon  the  great  industry  of  agriculture  may  be  as  successfully 
maintained  in  rural  high  schools  as  other  vocational  schools 
may  be  maintained  in  industrial  centers. 

There  has  been  no  general  program  in  this  country  for  the 
development  of  agricultural  schools.  Should  there  be  special 
agricultural  schools,  or  should  the  great  public  secondary  school 
system  of  the  country  maintain  agricultural  courses?     There 

*Abstract  of  a  lecture  before  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Summer  School,  July 
14,  1916. 
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are  objections  to  the  special  schools.  Special  schools  are  too 
expensive  and  do  not  reach  enough  of  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm.  The  establishment  of  special  schools  separates  the  work 
of  agriculture  from  the  traditional  courses  maintained  in  sec- 
ondary schools  and  has  a  tendency  to  cause  students  to  feel  that 
the  agricultural  courses  are  not  as  dignified  as  the  other  courses. 
The  great  public  school  system  should  be  utilized  for  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  courses.  Secondary  or  high  school 
buildings  are  already  constructed.  These  buildings  contain  an 
equipment  and  laboratory  for  the  traditional  courses  which 
may  be  used  for  the  special  courses.  They  are  so  distributed 
throughout  the  country  as  to  be  accessible  to  more  pupils  than 
could  be  accommodated  through  special  schools.  The  instruc- 
tion in  many  subjects,  such  as  history,  literature,  mathematics, 
English,  etc.,  will  be  the  same  in  the  agricultural  courses  as 
in  the  traditional  course.  The  teachers  of  such  subjects  will 
give  instruction  to  all  students,  those  preparing  for  the  profes- 
sions as  well  as  those  who  are  taking  agriculture.  The  boy 
taking  agriculture  will  recite  in  many  subjects  in  the  same 
room,  to  the  same  teacher,  at  the  same  time  that  a  boy  pre- 
paring for  the  legal,  medical,  or  other  profession  recites.  This 
dignifies  agriculture.  It  makes  the  boy  who  is  preparing  for 
agricultural  work  feel  that  he  is  on  equal  standing  with  the 
Boy  preparing  for  professional  work.  Where  special  schools 
are  established,  boys  and  girls  are  away  from  their  home  asso- 
ciations and  home  influences,  except  at  the  week-end.  When 
agricultural  courses  are  maintained  in  public  high  schools,  these 
pupils  may  very  generally  have  the  benefit  of  the  home  asso- 
ciations and  influences  every  night,  as  such  schools  are  acces- 
sible to  them. 

The  agricultural  schools  should  have  direct  connection  with 
the  State  universities  and  State  agricultural  colleges.  These 
institutions  are  considering  the  problems  in  agriculture  which 
confront  each  State  and  each  section  of  the  State  which  sup- 
ports such  institutions.  They  are  engaged  in  research  work, 
in  investigations  and  experiments  which  are  of  vital  interest 
and  value  to  the  State  at  large.  To  make  these  institutions  as 
useful  as  possible  to  the  entire  State  there  must  be  some  medium 
which  is  able  to  bring  the  knowledge  to  all  the  farmers  of  the 
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State  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  apply  these  results  to 
every  farm  of  the  State.  The  only  agency  which  is  able  to  serve 
this  purpose  is  the  public  school  system. 

The  agricultural  work  in  high  schools  should  receive  liberal 
financial  support  from  the  State.  It  affects  the  financial  in- 
terest of  every  State.  The  State  should  give  ample  allotments 
to  each  institution  which  maintains  such  courses.  Since  all  the 
property  is  to  be  benefited,  such  property  should  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  such  courses.  Much  of  the 
corporate  wealth  of  a  State  will  not  share  its  proportionate 
burden  of  this  expenditure  unless  the  expense  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  these  courses  is  a  State  obligation.  If  the  expense  of 
the  maintenance  of  such  courses  is  local,  many  who  receive 
great  benefits  would  be  exempt  from  paying  their  proportionate 
share.  The  expense  of  maintaining  such  courses  is  much  greater 
than  the  expense  of  other  courses,  and  the  allotment  of  the 
State  should  be  proportionately  greater.  It  was  recommended 
that  two-thirds  of  the  salaries  paid  to  the  teachers  of  these 
courses  should  be  a  State  charge  and  the  balance  paid  by  the 
locality  maintaining  the  school. 

There  should  be  associated  with  the  school  board  in  charge 
of  each  secondary  school  maintaining  an  agricultural  course 
an  advisory  committee.  There  should  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  the  board  of  education  being  the  ruling  power  in  con- 
trol. The  advisory  committee  should  be  made  up  of  leading 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives.  The  courses  should  bear  as  much 
upon  home-making  as  upon  the  purely  agricultural  side. 

The  mistake  which  has  been  made  in  some  sections  of  the 
country,  in  establishing  too  many  of  the  secondary  schools  and, 
therefore,  a  large  number  of  weak  secondary  schools,  should  be 
avoided  in  further  development  of  such  institutions  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Where  sufficient  schools  may  be  consolidated 
to  establish  a  strong  rural  agricultural  school  in  the  farming 
sections  outside  of  villages,  such  school  should  be  organized. 

All  modern  agencies  should  be  utilized  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  these  schools.  The  telephone,  trolley  sys- 
tems, and  steam  railways,  rural  delivery,  the  auto-bus,  the  auto- 
mobile, and  good  roads,  are  all  agencies  which  should  enable  a 
State  to  build  a  stronger  rural  school  system  and  to  develop 
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central  rural  high  schools  which  may  maintain  courses  of  study 
bearing  upon  the  agricultural  life  of  the  State.  Within  a  week 
President  Wilson  has  approved  an  appropriation  of  $85,000,000 
for  the  establishment  of  good  roads  in  the  several  States  on  the 
condition  that  an  additional  amount  should  be  appropriated  by 
the  States.  This  means  an  expenditure  of  $170,000.  This  is 
only  an  initial  appropriation.  Other  appropriations  will  fol- 
low. School  administrators  should  be  alert  to  make  use  of  such 
a  great  asset  in  the  development  of  rural  schools.  In  many 
rural  schools  of  nearly  all  the  States  these  modern  agencies  of 
civilization  will  enable  the  school  forces  to  establish  in  the  open 
country  schools  providing  facilities  equal  to  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  schools  maintained  in  the  larger  cities  and  villages. 

The  literature  of  the  country  shows  that  the  desirability  and 
feasibility  of  providing  for  agricultural  education  has  been  con- 
sidered for  more  than  a  century.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
decade,  however,  that  the  subject  has  been  given  general  and 
serious  consideration.  Agriculture  is  the  greatest  industry  of 
the  Nation.  More  than  one-half  of  the  people  now  live  in  agri- 
cultural sections.  The  interest  in  this  subject  involves  the 
whole  Nation.  Every  citizen,  whether  in  the  country  or  in  the 
city,  is  interested  in  the  subject.  The  number  of  cities  is  in- 
creasing. The  number  of  people  living  in  the  cities  is  increas- 
ing. The  increase  in  population  is  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing increase  in  food  products.  Farms  of  the  Nation  must, 
therefore,  be  made  more  productive  through  scientific  and  ex- 
tensive farm  operations. 

Rural  high  school  courses  should  be  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  seven-twelfths  of  the  work  being  devoted  to  general  book 
work  and  five-twelfths  to  purely  agricultural  work.  The  agri- 
cultural side  of  these  courses  should  be  related  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  main- 
tained. The  farms  which  are  the  homes  of  the  children  attend- 
ing the  school  should  be  the  great  laboratory  of  the  school.  The 
pupils  taking  the  agricultural  courses  should  be  required  to  do 
home  work  in  agriculture,  or  to  take  up  what  is  generally  called 
home  project.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  a  boy  to  simply  receive 
instruction  in  either  the  classroom  or  in  the  field,  but  he  must 
make  direct  application  of  that  instruction  to  the  particular 
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phase  of  agriculture  to  which  it  is  related.  For  instance,  a  boy 
may  read  the  literature  relating  to  the  growing  of  potatoes  and 
receive  instruction  therein,  but  to  get  results  which  are  of  value 
the  boy  must  actually  plant  and  cultivate  a  field  of  potatoes.  He 
must  prepare  the  soil;  know  the  soil  which  is  best  adapted  to 
potato-growing ;  select  the  seed  and  plant  it ;  cultivate  the  field ; 
protect  the  growing  crop  from  insects;  know  the  value  of  irri- 
gation; have  the  cooperation  of  his  parents.  The  work  must 
be  inspected  regularly  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  To  show 
the  value  of  cultivating  the  ground,  a  small  portion  might  be 
left  uncultivated  and  neglected.  The  difference  in  the  quantity 
of  the  yield  could  then  be  determined.  Accurate  account  must 
be  kept  of  all  labor  on  the  part  of  the  boy,  of  any  assistance 
which  he  receives,  and  the  actual  expense  of  producing  the  crop 
determined  and  compared  with  the  value  of  the  crop  raised. 
Similar  projects,  of  course,  may  be  carried  on  with  any  other 
crop.  Similar  projects  were  described  in  connection  with  poul- 
try raising,  testing  dairy  products,  stock  raising,  etc. 
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MARYLAND'S  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  LAW 

We  are  publishing  herewith.  Maryland's  new  high  school  law 
which  went  into  effect  June  1,  1916.  This  is  chapter  17,  com- 
prising sections  125  to  130  inclusive,  of  Maryland's  new  school 
code.  We  are  reprinting  it  from  "Public  Education  in  Mary- 
land," a  book  recently  published  by  the  General  Education 
Board  of  JSTew  York  City. — Editor. 

Chapter  17 — High  Schools 

125.  The  county  board  of  education  of  any  county  shall  have  au- 
thority to  establish  high  schools,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  their  respective  counties  when,  in  their 
judgment,  it  is  advisable  to  do  so.  All  high  schools  so  established 
and  those  now  in  operation  shall  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
several  county  boards  of  education,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
article:  Provided,  that  when  instruction  below  that  of  the  high 
school  grades  is  given  in  the  same  building,  or  on  the  same  premises, 
such  grade  work  may  also  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school  shall  also  be 
principal  of  the  elementary  school. 

126.  For  the  encouragement  of  secondary  education  in  Maryland, 
the  State  shall  extend  aid  to  such  groups  of  high  schools  in  such 
amounts  and  in  such  manner  as  hereinafter  designated  and  de- 
scribed. All  high  schools  of  the  counties  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
receiving  State  aid  shall  be  arranged  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  in  two  groups,  to  be  designated  "first  group"  and  "second 
group,"  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  teachers  em- 
ployed, and  years  of  instruction  given.  High  schools  of  the  first 
group  shall  fulfill  the  following  minimum  requirements:  (a)  They 
shall  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than  eighty  pupils,  and  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  not  less  than  seventy  pupils;  (&)  they 
shall  employ  not  less  than  four  teachers  for  the  regular  high  school 
work,  exclusive  of  instructors  of  special  subjects  named  under  (e) ; 
(c)  they  shall  provide  a  four  years  course  of  instruction  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  actual  school  days  in  each  year,  the 
same  to  conform  to  the  standard  required  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education;  (d)  the  annual  salary  of  the  principal  shall  be  not  less 
than  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first- 
class  certificate,  of  less  than  three  years  experience  as  principal  of 
an  approved  high  school;  not  less  than  thirteen  hundred  dollars 
($1,300)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first-class  certificate,  of  three  years 
experience  as  principal  of  an  approved  high  school;  not  less  than 
fourteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,400)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first-class 
certificate,  of  five  years  experience  as  principal  of  an  approved  high 
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school;  and  not  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,500)  for  a  per- 
son, holding  a  first-class  certificate,  of  eight  years  experience  as 
principal  of  an  approved  high  school.  The  annual  salary  of  each 
assistant  teacher  regularly  employed  shall  be  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($500)  for  a  person  of  not  less  than  three  years  expe- 
rience as  teacher  in  an  approved  high  school;  not  less  than  six  hun- 
dred dollars  ($600)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first-class  certificate  of 
three  years  experience  as  teacher  in  an  approved  high  school;  not 
less  than  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first- 
class  certificate,  of  five  years  experience  as  a  teacher  in  an  approved 
high  school;  and  not  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars  ($800)  for  a 
person,  holding  a  first-class  certificate,  of  eight  years  experience  as 
teacher  in  an  approved  high  school.  Experience  prior  to  the  year 
1910  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  salary  of  the  princi- 
pal and  assistant  teachers;  (e)  provision  shall  be  made  for  manual 
or  industrial  training  and  domestic  science  courses,  and  also  for  a 
commercial  or  an  agricultural  course,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
county  board  of  education,  on  the  approval  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  and  on  the  recommendation  of  said  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  a  course  in  agriculture  may  be  substituted  for 
manual  or  industrial  training;  (/)  no  person  shall  be  employed  as 
principal  or  assistant  teacher  not  holding  the  appropriate  certificate 
as  provided  for  in  chapter  8  of  this  article.  High  schools  of  the 
second  group  shall  fulfill  the  following  minimum  requirements: 
(a)  They  shall  have  an  enrollment  of  not  less  than  thirty-five  pupils 
and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  thirty  pupils;  (b)  they  shall 
employ  not  less  than  two  teachers  for  the  regular  high  school  work, 
exclusive  of  instructors  of  special  subjects  named  under  (e) ;  (c) 
they  shall  provide  a  three  years  course  of  instruction  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  actual  school  days  in  each  year,  the 
same  to  conform  to  the  standard  required  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education;  (cZ)  the  annual  salary  of  the  principal  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars  ($1,000)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first- 
class  certificate,  of  less  than  three  years  experience  as  prin- 
cipal of  an  approved  high  school;  not  less  than  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars  ($1,100)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate, of  three  years  experience  as  principal  of  an  ap- 
proved high  school;  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars 
($1,200)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first-class  certificate,  of  five 
years  experience  as  principal  of  an  approved  high  school;  and  not 
less  than  thirteen  hundred  dollars  ($1,300)  for  a  person,  holding  a 
first-class  certificate,  of  eight  years  experience  as  principal  of  an 
approved  high  school;  and  the  annual  salary  of  each  assistant 
teacher  regularly  employed  shall  be  not  less  than  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ($500)  for  a  person  of  less  than  three  years  experience  as 
teacher  in  an  approved  high  school;  not  less  than  six  hundred  dol- 
lars   ($600)    for  a  person,  holding  a  first-class  certificate,  of  three 
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years  experience  as  teacher  in  an  approved  high  school;  not  less 
than  seven  hundred  dollars  ($700)  for  a  person,  holding  a  first- 
class  certificate,  of  five  years  experience  as  a  teacher  in  an  approved 
high  school;  and  not  less  than  eight  hundred  dollars  ($800)  for  a 
person,  holding  a  first-class  certificate,  of  eight  years  experience  as 
teacher  in  an  approved  high  school.  Experience  prior  to  the  year 
1910  shall  not  be  considered  in  determining  the  salary  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  assistant  teachers;  (e)  provision  shall  be  made  for  manual 
or  industrial  training  and  domestic  science  courses,  and  also  for 
an  agricultural  course,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  county  board 
of  education,  on  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools; 
(/)  no  person  shall  be  employed  as  principal  or  assistant  teacher 
not  holding  the  appropriate  certificate  as  provided  for  in  chapter  8 
of  this  article.  The  course  of  instruction  in  schools  of  the  second 
group  may  be  extended  to  four  years  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, on  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  by  the 
employment  of  such  additional  teacher  or  teachers  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools:  Provided,  that  the 
salary  of  such  additional  teacher  or  teachers  shall  be  paid  wholly 
by  the  county  board  of  education;  and  in  the  schools  of  the  second 
group,  where  the  course  of  instruction  has  been  so  extended  to  a 
four-year  course,  the  graduates  shall  receive  the  same  recognition 
as  graduates  of  schools  of  the  first  group.  No  promotions  of  high 
school  pupils  from  one  grade  to  another,  or  graduation,  shall  be 
made  without  the  approval  of  the  principal  and  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

126a.  To  encourage  the  idea  that  no  person  should  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  teaching  without  special  training  for  the  work,  the  county 
board  of  education  of  any  county,  with  the  approval  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  may  inaugurate  in  one  approved  high 
school  of  the  first  group  a  two  years  teacher  training  course  for 
students  having  completed  successfully  the  tenth  year  grade,  and 
who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  The  State  Board  of 
Education  shall  prescribe  the  course  and  all  necessary  regulations 
to  make  the  work  of  the  course  effective. 

127.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
or  an  assistant  designated  by  him,  to  make  an  annual  inspection  of 
all  high  schools  receiving  State  aid,  and  also  such  other  schools  as 
make  application,  through  their  respective  county  superintendents, 
to  receive  said  State  aid.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
shall,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  September  of  each  year,  prepare 
a  list  of  high  schools,  designating  the  group  to  which  each  belongs, 
the  amount  of  said  State  aid  to  which  each  is  entitled,  and  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  paid.  The  preparation  of  this  list  shall  be  based 
on  information  obtained  through  inspection,  supervision,  written 
reports  of  the  principal  or  county  superintendent,  or  other  reliable 
sources.     He  shall  certify  this  list  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  September  of  each  year,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  State  in  equal  quarterly  installments  in  each  and  every 
year  at  the  time  when  the  General  State  School  Fund  is  now  or 
may  hereafter  be  distributed,  payable  to  the  order  of  the  treasurers 
of  the  respective  county  boards  of  education,  or  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore  City,  for  such  sum  or 
sums  as  they  are  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article,  and  shown  by  the  certified  list  of  high  schools  as  aforesaid: 
Provided,  that  any  high  school  receiving  State  aid,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  receive  State  aid 
under  the  provisions  of  any  other  act  or  resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Maryland:  Provided  further,  that  not  more 
than  one  high  school  shall  be  granted  State  aid  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article  in  the  same  village,  town,  or  city,  unless  each  addi- 
tional high  school  has  an  average  daily  attendance  in  excess  of  two 
hundred  pupils:  Provided,  that  this  provisions  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  schools  on  the  approved  list  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  act  to  receive  State  aid. 

128.  Each  county  high  school  in  the  first  group  shall  receive  State 
aid  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  instruction,  and  in  the  following  man- 
ner: The  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  on  account  of  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  ($300)  on  account  of 
each  of  the  first  three  assistants  employed  for  regular  high  school 
work;  the  sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  on  account  of  each  of 
two  special  teachers,  who  shall  spend  not  less  than  two-fifths  of 
their  time  in  the  school;  and  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
on  account  of  each  additional  regular  high  school  teacher:  Pro- 
vided, the  total  amount  does  not  exceed  the  sum  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  ($2,500).  In  this  chapter  the  term  "special  teacher" 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  a  teacher  of  commercial,  manual,  or  in- 
dustrial training,  domestic  science,  or  agricultural  branches.  Each 
county  high  school  in  the  second  group  shall  receive  State  aid  on  the 
basis  of  the  cost  of  instruction,  and  in  the  following  manner:  The 
sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  ($600)  on  account  of  the  principal;  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  dollars  ($400)  on  account  of  one  assistant 
teacher  employed  for  regular  high  school  work;  and  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  dollars  ($400)  on  account  of  one  instructor  of  special  sub- 
jects: Provided,  that  the  amount  that  may  be  received  by  a  high 
school  of  Baltimore  City  shall  be  equal  to  the  maximum  amount 
received  on  account  of  any  high  school  in  the  counties  of  the  State. 

129.  All  certificates  or  diplomas  issued  to  students  having  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  in  a  county  high  school  shall  show  the 
group  to  which  said  high  school  belongs,  the  course  taken  by  the 
student,  and  the  number  of  years  of  instruction  given;  and  the 
graduates  of  any  approved  high  school  providing  a  four  years  course 
shall  be  admitted  without  examination  to  the  freshman  class  of  any 
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college  of  Maryland  receiving  financial  aid  from  the  State,  provided 
said  graduate  pursued  the  academic  course  in  the  high  schools. 

130.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  article,  shall  prepare  the  course  of  study  to  be  used  by  the 
several  groups  of  high  schools  described  in  this  article,  and  shall 
have  authority  to  make  any  by-laws  for  their  government  not  at 
variance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  GENERAL  SCIENCE  IN  HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

John  E.  Smith 

University  of  North  Carolina 

In  this  article  it  is  assumed  that  this  subject  is  taught  in  the 
first  year  of  high  school  and  that  no  other  laboratory  equipment 
has  been  provided.  The  apparatus  listed  below  is  ample  to  pro- 
vide a  demonstration  set,  meeting  the  requirements  of  most  of 
the  exercises  in  the  text,  and  sufficient  individual  equipment  for 
a  number  of  experiments  to  be  made  by  each  pupil  in  a  class  of 
ten.  With  twenty  in  a  class,  pupils  would  work  in  groups  of 
two.  If  no  individual  work  for  pupils  is  contemplated,  omit 
ten  of  the  articles  in  each  line  marked  with  a  *  and  half  of  those 
in  each  line  marked  with  **. 

APPARATUS 

1  Universal  meteorological  set  $18.00 

1  Barometer  tube,  cup  and  pipette 40 

1  Spring  balance,  4  lb.,  double  scale 45 

2  Pulleys,  double 90 

1  Model  of  force  pump,  glass 1.75 

1  Tuning  fork,  A   20 

1  Air  thermometer 15 

1  Convection  apparatus,  air  currents,  2  chimneys 1.05 

**24  Maple  rules,  double  scale,  12  in 75 

1  Meter  stick,  brass  ends,  double  scale 35 

1  Glass  prism,  equilateral,  4  in 35 

1  "Harvard"  trip  balance,  6  in.  square  plates 6.65 

1  Block  of  brass  weights,  500g.  to  lg 2.25 

1  Nest  iron  weights,  y2  oz.  to  1  lb 1.25 

1  Nest  beakers,  90,  120,  200,  and  250  c.  c 70 

**24  Bottles,  W.  M.,  16  oz 1.60 

**12  Rubber  stoppers,  2-hole,  to  fit  above  bottles 1.00 

**12  Rubber  stoppers,  solid,  to  fit  above  bottles 1.00 

**24  Cork  stoppers  to  fit  above  bottles 25 

2  Flasks,  P.  B.,  16  oz.,  fitted  with '2-hole  rubber  stopper 60 

*12  Flasks,  F.  B.,  12  oz.,  fitted  with  1-hole  rubber  stopper 3.60 

2  Flasks,  Erlenmeyer,  12  oz.,  fitted  with  1-hole  rubber 

stopper    40 

**6  Sheets  of  litmus  paper,  blue  and  red 25 

*18  Thistle  tubes 1.50 

1  Cylindrical  graduate,  25  c.c 35 

*12  Cylindrical  graduates,  100  c.c 5.40 
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2  Battery  jars,  6x8  in $  0.60 

**24  Rubber  tubing,  14  in.  inside  2.00 

*12  Supports  or  ring  stands,  3  in.  ring  and  burette  clamp. . . .     6.00 
1  Crucible  tongs,  9  in 30 

1  Pneumatic  trough,  5  x  9  x  12  in.  with  shelf 90 

2  Glass  funnels,  3  in.  and  5  in 40 

3  U-tubes,  5  in 45 

2  lb.  glass  tubing,  %  in.  outside 1.00 

1  Bell  jar,  swell  form,  knob  top,  12  x  7  in 1.65 

**48  Test  tubes,  6  x  %  in 1.40 

**12  Test  tubes,  7  x  %  in 50 

*12  Bunsen  burners  (or  large  alcohol  lamps,  if  no  gas) 3.60 

1  Alcohol  lamp,  vaporizing  (if  without  gas  in  laboratory) . .       .50 

1  Bar  magnet,  6  x  %  x  14  in 20 

1  Horseshoe  magnet,  4  in 20 

1  Pocket  compass   60 

1  Babcock  milk  and  cream  tester,  complete  with  directions.     5.50 

1  Soil  tube,  McCall's   4.50 

1  Soil  thermometer   1.25 

1  Dissecting  microscope,  with  6x  and  12x  doublet 7.50 

**2  Dissecting  outfit,  complete  2.00 

1  Wash  bottle,  500  c.c,  fitted  with  stopper  and  tubes 50 

*12  Test  tube  holders,  brass  wire 1.20 

$93.90 

CHEMICALS 

1  lb.     Mercury    $  2.00 

6  lb.     Hydrochloric  acid 65 

1  lb.     Sulphuric  acid 25 

1  oz.    Iodine,  crystals   55 

**2  lb.     Potassium  chlorate 1.70 

**2  lb.     Manganese  dioxide,  powdered    25 

**2  oz.    Phosphorus,  sticks   40 

4  lb.     Ammonium  hydroxide 60 

1  lb.     Potassium  permanganate 60 

1  lb.     Calcium  chlorid 30 

**2  lb.     Calcium  carbide   40 

1  lb.     Sulphurous  acid    45 

1  lb.     Calcium  phosphate 10 

1  lb.     Iron  sulphate 10 

8  oz.    Magnesium  chloride 10 

1  lb.     Magnesium  sulphate   10 

1  oz.    Potassium  nitrate 10 

1  lb.     Formaldehyde,  U.  S.  P 40 

1  gal.  Wood  alcohol    1.25 

1  lb.     Common  salt   

$10.30 
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minebals  and  bocks 

1  lb.  Graphite    $0.15 

1  lb.  Hematite   10 

1  lb.  Limonite    10 

1  lb.  Bauxite    15 

1  lb.  Sphalerite    15 

1  lb.  Limestone   10 

2  lb.  Marble    20 

1  lb.  Galena    15 

1  lb.  Chalcopyrite   25 

1  lb.  Cassiterite   . 30 

1  lb.  Granite     10 

y2  lb.  Obsidian     20 

%  lb.  Pumice     10 

1  lb.  Sandstone    10 

1  lb.  Gneiss     15 

$2.30 

SUMMARY. 

Apparatus     $93.90 

Chemicals    10.30 

Minerals  and  rocks 2.30 


$106.50 


In  addition  to  this,  each  pupil  should  bring  from  home  a 
drinking  glass,  a  pint  cup,  and  other  things  such  as  tin  pans, 
bottles,  jars,  salt,  etc.,  as  they  are  needed.  If  a  work-bench  and 
kit  of  tools  are  available,  a  number  of  useful  articles  can  be 
made  by  members  of  the  class.  Marble  chips  and  specimens  of 
other  minerals  and  rocks  may  be  obtained  free  at  the  marble 
works  or  at  a  quarry.  The  daily  weather  map  may  be  obtained 
free  by  applying  to  the  United  States  "Weather  Bureau  at 
Raleigh,  Wilmington,  or  Charlotte.  If  possible,  laboratories 
should  be  supplied  with  gas,  in  which  case  no  alcohol  lamps  will 
be  needed. 

By  request,  this  equipment  has  been  selected  for  use  with 
Clark's  "Introduction  to  Science"  (American  Book  Company), 
but  is  adaptive  and  therefore  suitable  for  use  with  other  texts. 
Pieper's  "Laboratory  Manual  of  General  Science"  (Ginn  & 
Co.)  will  prove  a  very  helpful  guide  to  those  who  desire  direc- 
tion in  detail  for  each  experiment.  It  is  arranged  for  use  with 
"General  Science"  by  Caldwell  and  Eikenberry.     The  writer  is 
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preparing  a  booklet  of  experiments  to  be  conducted  with,  appa- 
ratus acquired  without  expense. 

The  above  list  of  materials  is  made  from  various  catalogues 
whose  prices  may  differ  slightly,  and  are  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  Before  ordering,  school  officials  should  write 
to  apparatus  dealers  for  quotations  on  these  materials,  as  a 
small  discount  may  be  obtained  on  some  of  them.  The  follow- 
ing firms  are  reliable:  Central  Scientific  Company,  345  West 
Michigan  Street,  Chicago,  111. ;  Arthur  H.  Thomas  Company, 
West  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  L.  E.  Knott  Ap- 
paratus Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  amount  of  apparatus  would  enable  classes  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  standard  work  in  accredited  schools.  It  could 
be  used  in  making  several  experiments  in  physical  geography, 
botany,  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  would  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  future  laboratory  equipment  in  these  subjects. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  AYRES  AND  THORNDIKE 
HANDWRITING  SCALES 

(Containing  a  Table  of  Equivalent  Values  in  the  Two  Scales) 
Joseph  Henry  Johnson 

University  of  North  Carolina 

In  March,  1915,  the  writer  conducted  an  investigation  in 
grades  3-6,  inclusive,  of  the  schools  of  Urbana,  Illinois,  with 
the  object  of" determining  the  amount  of  progress  in  handwrit- 
ing over  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  He  visited  the  schools  in  March, 
and  had  the  pupils  write  for  two  minutes  under  his  personal 
direction.  The  pupils  were  asked  to  write  at  their  ordinary 
rate  and  quality,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  passage, 

"Mary  had  a  little  lamb, 
Its  fleece  was  white  as  snow." 

Samples  were  collected  again  from  the  same  pupils  at  the 
end  of  the  term  (early  in  June).  The  question  then  arose  as 
to  what  scale  to  use  in  rating  the  samples. 

The  scales  which  have  been  devised  for  the  measurement  of 
excellence  in  handwriting  may  be  roughly  classified  as  analytic 
and  nonanalytic.  The  scales  of  Houston,1  Freeman,2  and  Gray,3 
clearly  belong  to  the  analytic  type.  In  these  scales  handwriting 
has  been  analyzed  into  certain  definite  qualities,  such  as  form 
of  letters,  spacing  of  letters,  alignment,  etc.,  and  each  quality 
is  given  a  definite  value.  Any  specimen  of  handwriting  is  then 
rated  on  the  basis  of  its  excellence  in  these  specific  qualities. 

The  scales  of  Thorndike  and  Ayres  may  be  classed  as  non- 
analytic.  Though  the  two  scales  were  constructed  in  different 
ways  (the  Ayres  scale  on  the  basis  of  legibility  alone  and  pur- 
porting to  measure  that  one  quality),  it  has  been  demonstrated 
with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  that  they  do,  in  practice,  meas- 
ure the  same  thing,  namely,  form.4 

iManual  of  Penmanship  and  Guide  to  Rating.     New  Haven,  1912. 

2An  Analytical  Scale  for  Judging  Handwriting.  El.  School  Jr.,  Vol.  15,  378- 
386. 

3A  Score  Card  for  the  Measurement  of  Handwriting.  Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  No.  37,   1915. 

4F.  N.  Freeman.  Elementary  School  Journal,  April,  1915 ;  and  F.  S.  Breed, 
Vernon  Coup.   School  and  Society,  Oct.  30,   1915. 
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Had  the  writer  been  able  to  secure  trie  assistance  of  a  few 
persons  for  a  longer  time  he  would  probably  have  used  one  of 
the  analytic  scales.  A  large  number  of  superintendents,  how- 
ever, were  willing  to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  rate  the 
sample  in  the  Ayres  or  the  Thorndike  scale,  but  none  was  wil- 
ling to  take  the  necessary  time  to  rate  by  such  scales  as  those 
of  Freeman,  Gray,  or  Houston.  The  ratings  would  obviously 
have  been  unreliable  as  a  basis  of  comparison  unless  all  samples 
had  been  rated  by  all  persons,  and  this  being  possible  only  by  use 
of  the  Ayres5  or  the  Thorndike6  scale,  it  was  deemed  best  to 
select  one  of  these. 

First,  all  of  the  twelve  hundred  samples  were  rated  on  both 
of  these  scales.  A  group  of  graduate  students  in  Education  at 
the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Illinois  (most  of  whom 
were  school  superintendents)  was  divided  into  two  sections  of 
ten  members  each.  One  section  rated  the  samples  on  the  Ayres 
scale  and  the  other  on  the  Thorndike  scale. 

Since  the  two  scales  do,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  measure 
the  same  thing  in  handwriting,  it  was  thought  best,  other  things 
being  practically  equal,  to  use  the  scale  on  which  the  ratings 
showed  the  less  variability.  In  order  to  determine  this  varia- 
bility it  was  necessary  to  know  the  ratings  on  each  scale  in 
terms  of  the  other.  For  the  purpose  of  determining  this  latter 
point  the  writer  secured  ratings  on  both  scales  by  a  class  of 
nine  students  in  Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Three 
hundred  specimens,  including  all  of  the  papers  in  both  tests 
from  one  third  grade,  two  fourth  grades,  one  fifth  grade,  and 
one  sixth  grade,  were  thus  rated.  The  distribution  of  these 
ratings  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ayers 

Thorndike 

Scale. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13  Scale. 

20 

1 

16 

118 

123 

13 

30 

3 

60 

613 

504 

45 

5 

40 

2 

45 

348 

222 

40 

1 

50 

2 

20 

101 

52 

4 

60 

11 

23 

7 

2 

70 

5 

80 

1 

5A  Scale  for  the  Quality  of  Handwriting  of   School  Children.      Bulletin   of  the 
Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1912.     No.  113. 
eHandwriting.      Teachers   College   Record,   March,    1910. 
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The  median  of  the  ratings  on  the  Thorndike  scale  falling  at 
any  one  step  of  the  Ayres  scale  has  been  taken  as  the  Thorndike 
equivalent  of  that  step  of  the  Ayres  scale.  By  this  method  the 
following  table  of  equivalent  values  has  been  derived: 

Ayres    20       30  40  50  60 

Thorndike     8         8.89         9.81       10.66       11.48 

The  number  of  samples  toward  the  upper  limit  of  the  Ayres 
scale  is  of  course  too  small  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  equating 
values.  Hence  the  table  reaches  only  as  far  as  60  on  the  Ayres 
scale. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  steps  on  the  Thorndike  scale  which 
correspond  to  supposedly  equal  steps  on  the  Ayres  scale  are 
almost  exactly  equal.  According  to  this  table,  one  step  (e.  g., 
from  30  to  40)  on  the  Ayres  scale  is  equivalent  to  nine-tenths 
of  a  step  (e.  g.,  8  to  9  or  9  to  10)  on  the  Thorndike  scale.  The 
step  on  the  Thorndike  scale  corresponding  to  the  step  50-60  on 
the  Ayres  scale  shows  a  slight  variation  from  the  consistent 
increase  from  step  to  step  in  the  lower  points  of  the  scale.  The 
number  of  ratings  on  the  Thorndike  scale  falling  under  60  on 
the  Ayres  scale,  however,  is  much  smaller  than  the  number 
falling  under  the  lower  divisions  of  the  scale,  and  hence  not  so 
reliable.  It  seems  safe  to  conclude  from  the  remarkably  con- 
sistent values  on  the  Thorndike  scale  corresponding  to  the  steps 
on  the  Ayres  scale  adequately  covered  by  the  above  distribution 
that  one  step  on  the  Ayres  scale  is  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  a  step 
on  the  Thorndike  scale.  In  other  words,  the  Ayres  scale  marks 
slightly  finer  divisions  or  stages  of  merit  in  handwriting  than 
does  the  Thorndike  scale. 

The  writer  offers  the  following  table  of  equivalent  values  in 
the  two  scales,  covering  the  entire  range  of  the  Ayres  scale : 

Ayres  scale  values 20  30       40       50       60       70       80       90 

Thorndike  scale  values....       8     8.9     9.8  10.7  11.6  12.5  13.4  14.3 

Starch7  has  given  the  following  equivalent  values  on  the 
Ayres  and  Thorndike  scales : 

Ayres   22     31     40     49     58     67     76     85 

Thorndike     7       8       9     10     11     12     13     14 

'Journal  of  Educational  Psychology.     Oct.,  1913,  p.  452,  and  Feb.,  1915,  p.  107. 
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According  to  this  table  of  values,  one  step  on  the  Thorndike 
scale  is  equivalent  to  nine-tenths  of  a  step  on  the  Ayres  scale. 
On  the  basis  of  these  equivalent  values  the  conclusion  would  be 
that  the  Thorndike  scale  marks  somewhat  finer  divisions  than 
the  Ayres  scale,  contrary  to  the  conclusion  based  on  the  distri- 
bution of  ratings  in  the  two  scales  shown  above. 

The  basis  of  Starch's  tables  is  the  ratings  of  fifteen  samples 
of  children's  handwriting  by  twenty  persons  (ten  business  men 
and  ten  teachers)  on  both  of  the  scales.  The  number  of  persons 
rating  the  samples  in  Starch's  investigation  is  thus  two  more 
than  twice  the  number  rating  in  the  present  investigation.  The 
number  of  samples  rated  in  the  present  investigation  was  just 
twenty  times  the  number  rated  by  Starch's  judges.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  large  number  of  samples  rated  and  the  uni- 
form steps  on  the  Thorndike  scale  corresponding  to  equal  steps 
on  the  Ayres  scale  justify  him  in  presenting  his  table  of  equiva- 
lent values  with  a  good  deal  of  confidence. 

In  comparing  the  variability  of  the  twelve  hundred  hand- 
writing specimens  on  the  two  scales,  a  step  on  one  scale  was 
counted  equal  to  a  step  on  the  other.  It  was  found  that  the 
ratings  of  these  specimens  were  more  variable  on  the  Thorn- 
dike scale  in  64.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  papers.  Al- 
though this  comparison  favored  the  Ayres  scale,  another  point 
came  out  in  the  form  of  the  distribution  shown  above  which 
made  it  impracticable  to  use  the  Ayres  scale  in  this  particular 
investigation.  The  way  in  which  specimens  representing  a  wide 
range  of  values  on  the  Thorndike  scale  cluster  at  the  lowest  step 
of  the  Ayres  scale  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ayres  scale 
does  not  enable  one  to  discriminate  between  specimens  of  so  low 
a  quality  as  some  of  the  samples  included  in  the  present  investi- 
gation. 

The  tentative  conclusion  which  the  writer  feels  justified  in 
drawing  from  this  study  is  that  of  the  two  scales  investigated, 
the  Thorndike  scale  is  the  better  for  use  up  to,  and  possibly 
including,  the  fourth  grade ;  while  the  Ayres  scale  is  the  more 
reliable  for  use  in  the  grades  above  the  fourth. 
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DEMOCRACY'S  SCHOOL1 

L.  A.  Williams 
University  of  North   Carolina 

CHAPTEE  III— (Continued) 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

The  sister  institution  of  Phillips  Andover  is  Phillips  Exeter, 
located  at  Exeter,  Rockingham  County,  JSTew  Hampshire,  about 
fifty  miles  northeast  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  same 
railroad  line  as  is  Andover. 

The  institution  was  incorporated  April  3,  1781,  and  the  first 
meeting  of  the  trustees  was  held  December  18th  of  that  same 
year.  The  first  building  was  dedicated  and  William  Wood- 
bridge  was  installed  as  the  first  preceptor  on  May  1,  1783. 

The  founder  and  early  builder  was  Dr.  John  Phillips,  brother 
of  Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  the  founder  of  Andover  Academy. 
Dr.  John  Phillips  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,  and, 
having  been  a  teacher  in  New  Hampshire  schools  for  several 
years,  had  finally  become  a  merchant  in  Exeter,  N".  H.,  where 
he  established  the  Academy. 

The  exact  value  of  the  original  gift  is  not  known,  but  it  con- 
sisted of  several  tracts  of  land  in  various  towns  of  ISTew  Hamp- 
shire. Between  the  years  1781  and  1795,  including  this  original 
gift,  Dr.  Phillips  gave  to  the  institution  property  and  money 
estimated  to  be  worth  $60,000. 

The  government  was  vested  in  a  board  of  trustees,  not  more 
than  seven  nor  less  than  four  in  number,  including  the  preceptor 
(now  principal),  a  majority  to  be  laymen  and  not  residents  of 
Exeter.  In  the  original  conveyance  of  land  Dr.  Phillips,  fol- 
lowing the  custom  at  Andover,  included  a  set  of  standing  regu- 
lations concerning  the  administration  of  the  Academy.  These 
regulations  were  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  Academy  and 
were  to  be  read  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees. 

The  purpose  of  the  institution  was,  "To  promote  piety  and 
virtue,  and  to  educate  the  youth  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  music,  and  the  art  of  speaking,  practical  geom- 
etry, logic,  and  geography  and  such  other  of  the  liberal  arts  and 


lContinued  from  the  July  number  of  the  Bulletin. 
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sciences  or  languages  as  opportunity  might  permit  and  as  the 
trustees  might  direct.  .  .  .  The  school  shall  be  equally  open 
to  youth  of  requisite  qualifications  from  every  quarter."  2 

Phillips  Exeter  in  its  religious  character  is  strictly  unsec- 
tarian.  "It  had  been  unquestionably  the  original  expectation  of 
the  founder  to  make  theological  instruction  a  part  of  the  regu- 
lar course  in  the  Academy;  with  the  idea,  possibly,  that  a  semi- 
nary for  the  education  of  students  for  the  religious  ministry 
would  eventually  grow  out  of  it,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
sister  institution  at  Andover."  3  And  yet,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Academy,  "The  only  restrictions  of  a  religious 
character  were  that  the  trustees  and  teachers  must  be  protest- 
ants;  and  that  the  principal  instructor  should  be  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  complete  standing,  and  professing 
sentiments  similar  to  those  of  the  founder,  in  the  constitution 
expressed."  *  Attendance  at  daily  chapel  exercises  and  at  Sun- 
day services  has  been  and  is  compulsory,  though  the  boys  are 
at  liberty  on  Sundays  to  attend  the  church  of  whatever  denomi- 
nation they  choose.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  young  men  who 
have  come  to  Phillips  Exeter  have  been  brought  up  in  various 
sorts  of  beliefs,  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  proselyting 
even  while  the  instructors  have  diligently  striven  to  inculcate 
by  teaching  and  by  example  respect  for  religious  tenets  and 
virtuous  conduct.  Religious  tolerance  has  ever  been  a  prime 
virtue  at  Phillips  Exeter. 

Originally,  there  was  but  one  building,  "an  unobtrusive 
schoolhouse  of  two  stories,  of  the  dimensions  of  a  small  dwell- 
ing, and  divided  into  four  rooms,  not  all  of  which  were  fin- 
ished." 5  It  was  used  both  as  a  study  hall  and  as  a  place  for 
the  recitations.  Several  classes  in  the  same  subjects  would  be 
in  a  single  room  at  the  same  time,  one  class  reciting  while  the 
members  of  the  others  were  presumably  preparing  their  assign- 
ments— more  probably,  listening  to  those  reciting.  As  a  con- 
trast to  this  early  condition  is  the  present  equipment  of  nearly 
thirty  buildings — dormitories,  recitation  halls,  gymnasium, 
library,  office  building,  etc. 

2Extract  from  the  charter. 

3Bell,  C.  H.,  Historical  Sketch  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  p.  27. 

4Bell,  0.  H.,  Historical  Sketch  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  p.  19. 

5Bell,  C.  H.,  Historical  Sketch  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  p.  22. 
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In  these  early  days,  too,  there  were  no  dormitories  or  board- 
ing clubs,  and  the  boys  boarded  at  the  homes  of  the  townspeople. 
A  few  boarded  themselves,  of  whom  a  reminiscent  writer  re- 
marks :  "And  as  there  were  no  canned  goods,  they  lived  mainly 
on  hasty  pudding  and  milk."  6  Boys  were  obliged  to  be  in  their 
boarding-houses  by  7  p.  m. 

In  the  early  days  there  were  not,  as  now,  examinations  re- 
quired for  entrance.  New  students  were  admitted  and  placed 
in  classes  where  they  seemed,  from  their  own  reports,  to  be  best 
fitted.  There  was  not,  and  is  not  now,  any  limitation  as  to  the 
region  from  which  the  students  may  come.  The  school  was  not 
in  these  early  years  divided  into  classes  by  years.  Now  the 
arrangement  is  similar  to  the  classification  at  Phillips  Andover. 

It  is  not  clear  whether,  at  first,  tuition  was  charged  or  not. 
It  is  probable  that  if  any  fee  was  charged  it  was  purely  nominal 
and  often  remitted  altogether.  Certain  it  is  that  now  there  are 
tuition  and  other  fees  amounting  to  around  $200  yearly,  in 
addition  to  the  living  expenses  of  the  students.  At  the  present 
time  the  Academy  has  nearly  $600,000  as  an  endowment  fund, 
which  has  been  made  possible  through  the  gifts  of  Dr.  Phillips, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  the  institution. 

The  athletics  at  Exeter  have  always  been  notable,  not  only 
for  their  range  and  effective  organization,  but  equally  for  the 
fine  sportsmanship  manifested  by  the  participants.  The  exer- 
cises and  games  have  consistently  been  considered  as  means  to 
the  end  of  healthful  living,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
the  spirit  of  healthful  rivalry  so  necessary  to  the  fullest  enjoy- 
ment of  athletic  sports.  The  institution  has  its  regular  various 
forms  of  athletic  games,  to  be  sure,  but,  in  addition,  every 
student  is  expected  to  participate  in  some  form  of  physical 
training  unless  excused  for  good  cause. 

In  matters  of  discipline  there  is  allowed  the  greatest  possible 
freedom.  A  prime  virtue  at  Exeter  is  the  spirit  to  learn.  The 
standards  are  high  and  first-class  work  is  expected  of  every 
student.  If  he  does  not  care  to  perform  his  daily  tasks  faith- 
fully, his  room  is  considered  more  desirable  than  his  company. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  tradition  among  Exeter  alumni  that  the 
Academy  "has  no  rules  until  they  are  broken."    While  intended 

6Soule,  N.  E.,  The  Old  School:  Life  at  Exeter.  Bulletin  of  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,   October,   1913,  p.  25. 
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as  a  joking  statement,  the  implication  is  clear  that  the  boy's 
own  conscience  and  good  sense  are  in  the  main  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  right  conduct.  In  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  the 
students  are,  and  have  always  been,  self-governing.  They  are 
expected  merely  to  be  good  citizens,  requiring  few  laws  and 
fewer  penalties.  This  well  merited  confidence  is  respected,  and 
as  a  consequence  the  spirit  of  democracy  finds  ample  expres- 
sions here. 

The  program  of  study  is  largely  classical  in  nature.  As  a 
result,  the  students  always  have  had  preparation  for  college 
much  in  mind.  The  standard  of  work  is  high  and  students  find 
themselves  well  prepared  to  carry  on  college  work.  In  the  class 
of  1914  Harvard  was  chosen  by  45  students,  Yale  by  25,  M.  I.  T. 
and  Dartmouth  by  14  each,  Princeton  by  13,  Cornell  by  11,  etc.7 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  strong  the  Harvard  sentiment  is 
here,  while  at  Andover  the  Yale  sentiment  more  largely  pre- 
vails. This  condition  has  developed  without  any  conscious 
effort  on  any  one's  part.  It  is,  in  many  ways,  an  excellent 
thing,  for  there  grows  yearly  a  healthy  form  of  rivalry  between 
the  two  preparatory  institutions,  which,  though  never  bitter,  is 
always  intense  and  serves  as  a  spur  to  the  students  in  both 
places. 

The  spirit  of  Exeter  may  be  well  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Gifford  Pinchot  (Exeter,  '84)  :  "The  most  useful  thing  about 
the  school  in  those  days,  as  I  see  it,  was  the  fact  that  it  made 
every  student  responsible  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  teachers 
for  what  he  did  and  how  he  did  it,  and  yet  gave  each  boy  the 
best  possible  chance  to  follow  his  own  bent.  The  spirit  of  Exe- 
ter, in  my  time,  was  to  work  hard  and  to  play  hard.  It  is  the 
same  now.  In  other  words,  the  Exeter  spirit,  which  is  identical 
with  the  spirit  which  moves  all  men  and  boys  to  do  good  work 
wherever  men  and  boys  are  living  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  them, 
was  as  strong  and  vital  then  as  it  is  today."  8 

SUMMARY 

Such  has  been  the  history  and  development  of  two  great  pre- 
college  educational  institutions.     Built  on  the  deep-laid  founda- 

TSoule,  N.  E.,  Statistics  :Life  at  Exeter.  Bulletin  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
October,   1913,   p.   63. 

8Extract  from  Phillips   Exeter  Monthly,   January,   1912. 
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tion  of  Christian  character;  eager  to  develop  young  manhood 
to  its  full ;  believing  in  the  eternal  verities  of  truth,  justice,  and 
freedom;  scholarly  without  being  pedantic;  deeply  religious 
without  being  narrowly  sectarian;  sportsmanlike  and  yet  not 
producing  "sports";  giving  the  largest  measure  of  individual 
freedom  possible  without  allowing  it  to  run  into  license — these 
two  academies  still  survive  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  lasting 
and  enduring  principles  of  democracy  must  ever  take  root  and 
grow  into  the  lives  of  nations  and  of  men. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  scores  and  hundreds  of  similar  in- 
stitutions all  over  the  Nation  which  have  kept  alive  and  caused 
to  develop  within  the  lives  of  men  those  everlasting  principles 
so  necessary  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuity  of  representa- 
tive government.  Out  of  the  spirit  dominating  this  form  of 
secondary  institution  has  grown  another — not,  perhaps,  better, 
and  surely  no  better  organized,  but  broader,  more  representa- 
tive, offering  more  general  opportunity,  striving  to  measure  up 
to  the  present-day  demand  for  universal  education — the  Ameri- 
can High  School. 

EXETER. 

Barnard,  H.,  American  Journal  of  Education.    Vol.  IV,  pp.  75-80. 

Bell,  C.  H.,  Historical  Sketch  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter, 
1883. 

Catalogues  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy. 

Life  at  Phillips  Exeter.    Bulletin  of  the  Academy,  October,  1913. 

Monroe,  P.,  Cyclopedia  of  Education.  Article  on  John  Phillips, 
Vol.  IV. 

The  Exonian.     Biweekly  publication  of  the  Academy. 

Views  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Collection  of  photographic 
views  published  by  the  Academy. 
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SCHOOL  NOTES  AND  COMMENT 


Personal  Mention 

Mr.  Guy  V.  Phillips,  formerly  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Raleigh  High  School,  succeeds  J.  A.  Pitts  as  superintendent  of 
the  Oxford  Schools.  Mr.  Pitts  returns  to  the  principalship  of 
the  Creedmoor  High  School,  which  position  he  held  before 
going  to  Oxford. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcintosh,  who  for  several  years  served  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  resigned  in  July  to  accept  the  super- 
intendency  of  the  Hickory  Graded  Schools. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pittman,  formerly  county  superintendent  of 
Edgecombe  County  Schools,  succeeds  Mr.  Mcintosh  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 

Supt.  Charles  M.  Staley,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Hickory  Schools,  succeeds  Ira  T.  Turlington  as  superintendent 
of  the  Mount  Airy  Schools,  who  has  given  up  school  work. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Huffington  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the 
Goldsboro  Schools  in  August  to  accept  a  professorship  in  one 
of  the  Maryland  State  Normal  Schools. 

Supt.  C.  V.  Neuffer,  of  Bennettsville,  S.  C,  succeeds  Mr.  Huf- 
fington at  Goldsboro. 

Prof.  William  C.  A.  Hammel,  for  many  years  professor  of 
Physics  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  succeeds 
Dr.  J.  L.  Mann  as  superintendent  of  the  Greensboro  City 
Schools,  Dr.  Mann  having  resigned  to  accept  the  superintend- 
ency of  the  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Schools. 

Miss  Annie  Cherry  becomes  supervisor  of  the  rural  schools  of 
Harnett  County. 

Mr.  John  C.  Lockhart  of  Apex  becomes  superintendent  of  the 
Dunn  Schools,  succeeding  J.  B.  Martin,  who  resigned  last  spring 
to  accept  a  position  in  Virginia. 
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Miss  Mary  O.  Graham,  assistant  superintendent  of  Mecklen- 
burg County,  becomes  president  of  Peace  Institute,  succeeding 
Dr.  George  J.  Ramsey,  who  resigned  last  spring. 

Supt.  I.  C.  Griffin  leaves  Marion  to  become  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Shelby. 

Supt.  S.  L.  Sheep,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  returns  to 
North  Carolina  from  Helena,  Ark.,  to  assume  the  superintend- 
ency  of  the  Marion  Schools. 

Mr.  K.  R.  Curtis  returns  to  North  Carolina  from  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the  Kinston  Schools, 
succeeding  B.  P.  Caldwell,  who  has  resigned  to  go  into  business. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Marr  succeeds  Mr.  Thornwell  Haynes  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  High  Point  Schools,  Mr.  Haynes  having  resigned 
to  accept  a  college  position  in  Alabama. 

Supt.  M.  L.  Barnes  of  Spencer  resigns  to  become  superin- 
tendent at  Mount  Holly. 

Mr.  Malcolm  G.  Little  becomes  principal  of  the  Wilmington 
High  School,  succeeding  Heman  S.  Shaw,  who  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Haverford  School  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Turlington,  superintendent  of  the  Craven  County 
Farm-Life  School  at  Vanceboro,  resigns  to  take  a  position  in 
the  University  of  Florida.  He  is  succeeded  at  Vanceboro  by 
Mr.  H.  S.  Joslyn,  formerly  assistant  professor  of  soils  at  the 
A.  and  M.  College. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gaud  becomes  principal  of  the  Durham  City  High 
School,  succeeding  Mr.  M.  A.  Briggs,  who  has  resigned  to  go 
into  business.  Mr.  Gaud  is  an  A.B.  and  A.M.  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  was  at  one  time  head  of  the  English 
Department  in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  He  has  held  posi- 
tions in  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  from 
which  place  he  comes  to  Durham. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Jenkins  resigns  the  principalship  of  the  China 
Grove  High  School  to  accept  the  superintendency  at  Scotland 
Neck. 
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Mr.  W.  V.  McGhee,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University,  be- 
comes superintendent  of  the  Belhaven  Graded  School,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  C.  B.  Garrett. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Byerly,  Bessemer  City,  succeeds  C.  B».  Wharton  as 
superintendent  of  the  Asheboro  Graded  Schools. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Aiken,  of  Aberdeen,  succeeds  Mr.  W.  G.  Coltrane 
as  principal  of  the  Elm  City  School,  Mr.  Coltrane  having  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  at  Grifton. 

Mr.  George  Howard,  Jr.,  succeeds  Mr.  W.  H.  Pittman  as 
superintendent  of  the  Edgecome  County  Schools. 

Supt.  Adolph  Vermont  of  the  Smithfield  Schools  is  the 
author  of  "La  Belle  France,"  an  elementary  French  reader  just 
published  by  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Dr.  Hubert  McNeill  Poteat,  professor  of  Latin  in  Wake  For- 
est College,  has  just  edited  a  Latin  book,  "Select  Letters  of 
Cicero,"  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Knight  of  Trinity  College  is  the  author  of  "Public 
School  Education  in  North  Carolina,"  just  published  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co. 

Building  Activity 

Cary  High  School  opened  its  new  dormitory  for  girls  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term.  It  cost  about  $10,000.  Cary  is 
now  planning  to  erect  a  similar  dormitory  for  boys. 

Pantego  voted  $5,000  in  bonds  for  a  high  school  dormitory 
on  October  7th.  A  former  election  for  this  purpose  held  in 
the  summer  was  thrown  out  on  a  technicality. 

Roseboro  has  recently  completed  an  excellent  new  brick  school 
building  costing  $10,000.  It  was  ready  for  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term.  It  is  well  designed  by  Bonitz  of  Wilmington  and  is 
well  constructed. 

Salemburg  is  now  erecting  a  brick  building  for  its  public  high 
school.  It  will  cost  equipped  about  $8,000.  It  will  be  ready 
about  December  1st. 
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Mount  Gilead,  Montgomery  County,  dedicated  an  excellent 
new  building  on  September  4th.  This  building  is  well  planned, 
and  is  one  of  the  first  school  buildings  in  North  Carolina,  if 
not  the  first,  to  install  the  Austral  window. 

The  Walnut  Cove  High  School  in  Stokes  County  has  just 
doubled  the  capacity  of  its  building  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  attendance.  A  small  bond  issue  was  voted  for  this 
purpose  last  June. 

Contract  for  a  new  building  for  the  Poplar  Branch  High 
School  in  Currituck  County,  costing  $10,000,  has  recently  been 
let.     Plans  were  drawn  by  C.  C.  Hook  of  Charlotte. 

Mount  Airy  is  just  completing  a  new  building  for  its  high 
school  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000. 

A  new  building  to  cost  $10,000  equipped  is  under  construction 
for  the  Barnardsville  High  School  in  Buncombe  County. 

The  village  of  Biltmore  has  under  construction  a  new  build- 
ing that  will  cost  $45,000. 

Pink  Hill  High  School  in  Lenoir  County  began  its  fall  term 
in  a  new  brick  building,  just  finished  at  a  cost  of  about  $7,500. 

A  new  building  is  under  construction  for  the  White  Plains 
High  School  in  Surry  County.  It  will  cost  about  $4,000  and 
will  be  ready  in  December. 

Burlington  has  recently  completed  a  handsome  new  school 
building  costing  about  $40,000.  It  was  designed  by  H.  C. 
Linthicum  of  Durham. 

A  modern  brick  building  was  erected  for  the  Macon  High 
School  in  Warren  County  during  the  summer.  It  cost  about 
$10,000. 

The  Query  for  Debate 

"Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government  should  own  and 
operate  the  railways,"  is  the  query  selected  for  debate  this  year 
by  the  High  School  Debating  Union  of  North  Carolina.  A 
bulletin  containing  outlines  and  arguments  on  both  sides  of 
this  query,  together  with  abundant  references,  will  be  published 
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and  distributed  by  the  secretary  some  time  this  fall.  Those  de- 
siring further  information  should  write  to  E.  R.  Rankin,  Secre- 
tary, Chapel  Hill,  K  C. 

A  Correspondence  Course  in  High  School  Problems 

The  University  has  just  announced  the  following  correspond- 
ence course,  among  others,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
high  school  teachers  who  desire  to  renew  their  certificates  under 
Plan  C : 

Education  C  5.  HIGH  SCHOOL  PROBLEMS.  This  course  is  in- 
tended to  aid  those  high  school  principals  and  teachers  who  desire 
ot  renew  their  certificates  under  Plan  C,  as  provided  for  and  an- 
nounced by  the  State  Board  of  Examiners: 

"By  presenting  a  satisfactory  thesis  on  some  phase  of 
secondary  education  to  be  selected  from  a  list  of  subjects 
suggested  by  the  board.  This  thesis  is  to  take  the  place  of 
the  formal  examination  heretofore  required  for  renewal. 
The  applicant  for  renewal  on  this  basis  must  notify  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  at  least  six 
months  prior  to  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  his  certificate 
that  he  desires  to  renew  in  this  manner,  and  may  at  the 
same  time,  if  he  so  desires,  suggest  the  subject  of  his  thesis. 
This  ivorJc  may  be  based  upon  approved  high  school  teachers' 
reading  courses,  or  it  may  be  done  through  approved  corre- 
spondence courses." — High  School  Leaflet,  No.  7  (1916), 
sec.  20   (c). 

Each  student  in  this  course  will  be  required  to  choose  a  specific 
problem  for  study  and  investigation.  At  the  end  of  the  course  he 
will  be  required  to  present  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  his 
study  and  investigation.  No  general  outline  of  the  course,  there- 
fore, is  possible,  since  each  student  will  receive  individual  instruc- 
tion. 

Any  principal  or  assistant  high  school  teacher  holding  the  regular 
certificate,  who  completes  this  course  and  presents  a  satisfactory 
thesis — having  complied,  of  course,  with  the  other  requirements  of 
the  Board — may  secure  his  renewal  without  any  further  examina- 
tion. 

Credit  towards  the  A.B.  degree  will  not  be  granted  for  this  course. 
Professor  Walker.     Fee,  $5. 

For  further  particulars,  write  to  Dr.  L.  A.  Williams,  Director  of 
Correspondence  Courses,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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High  School  Principals'  Conference 

The  Fourth  Annual  Conference  of  Public  High  School  Prin- 
cipals will  meet  in  Ealeigh  on  Wednesday,  November  29th. 
The  district  meetings  will  therefore  be  postponed  until  after 
the  holidays,  and  these  meetings  may  not  be  held  at  all  this 
year.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
decided  that  since  he  is  calling  at  Raleigh  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  county  superintendents  and  other  school  administrative 
officials,  the  public  high  school  principals  ought  to  meet  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  this  reason  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  conference  again  this  year  and  to  postpone  the  district 
meetings.  It  would,  of  course,  be  practically  impossible  to  hold 
the  annual  conference  and  the  district  meetings  before  the  holi- 
days. Heretofore  the  Principals'  Conference  has  been  called 
to  meet  a  day  in  advance  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly,  but 
this  year  it  will  meet  on  the  same  day,  beginning  its  sessions  in 
the  morning.  A  complete  program  of  the  Conference  will  be 
issued  early  in  November  and  sent  to  all  the  high  school 
principals. 

The  program  of  the  Conference  will  this  year  be  consolidated 
with  that  of  the  Association  of  High  School  Principals  and 
Teachers,  a  department  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  three  ses- 
sions being  given  to  each — two  to  the  Principals'  Conference 
on  Wednesday  and  one  on  Friday,  and  two  to  the  Association 
on  Thursday  and  one  on  Friday.  On  Wednesday,  the  opening 
day,  a  part  of  each  session  will  be  taken  up  with  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  county  superintendents  and  other  administrative 
officials.  Among  those  who  will  address  the  Conference  are 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Dr.  Wil- 
liam C.  Bagley,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  both  speakers  and 
authors  of  national  prominence. 

The  State  Teachers'  Assembly 

The  next  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Assembly  will  be  held 
in  Raleigh  November  2  9 -December  1.  The  president  of  the 
Assembly  this  year  is  Robert  H.  Wright,  of  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers  Training  School.  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams,  secretary  of  the 
Assembly,  reports  that  prospects  are  bright  for  the  greatest 
meeting  the  Assembly  has  ever  held.     The  attendance  this  year 
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will  probably  run  from  1,200  to  1,500.  A  complete  program 
will  be  issued  early  in  November.  A  copy  of  it  may  be  had 
upon  application  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Sams,  secretary  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly,  Raleigh. 

High  School  Courses  and  Text-Books 

High  School  Leaflet,  No.  9,  recently  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  contains  outline  courses  of  study  for 
high  schools,  lists  of  suggested  text-books  suitable  for  carrying 
out  these  courses,  and  numerous  suggestions  bearing  on  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  the  high  school.  A  copy  of  this 
leaflet  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  any  one  desiring  to  re- 
ceive it. 

The  Commission  of  Accredited  Schools 

The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Southern 
States  meets  at  Durham  November  14th,  a  day  in  advance  of 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  The  Commission  was  established  by  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
rating  secondary  schools  that  might  wish  to  be  accredited  by  the 
Association.  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Joseph  S. 
Stewart,  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  the  secretary  is 
N".  W.  Walker,  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  following 
letter  regarding  applications  for  accredited  relations  has  been 
sent  out: 

HIGH   SCHOOL   LETTER,   No.   16*— ACCREDITED   SCHOOLS. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  October  12,  1916. 
To  the  Superintendent  or  Principal: 

The  Commission  on  Accredited  Schools  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  will  hold  its 
next  annual  session  in  Durham,  N.  C,  November  14-17.  The  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  39  members,  representing  13  Southern 
States.  The  State  Committee  for  North  Carolina  is  composed  of  the 
following  members:  N.  W.  Walker,  University  of  North  Carolina, 
chairman;  E.  C.  Brooks,  Trinity  College;  and  Edwin  D.  Pusey,  of 
the  Durham  City  Schools. 

Application  for  accredited  relations  must  be  made  to  the  State 
Committee.    The  list  of  schools  accredited  is  revised  at  each  annual 
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meeting  of  the  Commission.  Every  school  of  secondary  grade  in- 
terested in  maintaining  sound  standards  of  work  ought  to  make  an 
effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Commission  and  to  get  on 
the  accredited  list.  This  list  constitutes  the  great  honor  roll  of 
secondary  schools  of  the  South.  To  be  considered  worthy  of  a  place 
on  this  honor  list  a  school  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  It  must  offer  a  full  four-year  course  of  study  well  organized  and 
well  administered. 

2.  It  must  have  at  least  three  teachers,  of  approved  training, 
giving  their  full  time  to  high  school  instruction. 

3.  It  must  have  a  good  school  building  with  adequate  laboratory 
and  library  facilities. 

4.  It  must  require  for  graduation  at  least  14  units  of  work.  A 
unit  is  estimated  in  terms  of  a  definite  amount  of  work  in  a  given 
time.  The  minimum  time  allotment  per  unit  is  120  sixty-minute 
hours. 

5.  The  Commission  will  refuse  to  accept  a  school  (a)  if  the  in- 
structors teach  more  than  six  periods  per  day  (the  Commission 
recommends  five);  (&)  if  the  recitation  periods  are  less  than  40 
minutes  in  length;  (c)  if  there  are  more  than  30  pupils  per  teacher 
in  the  high  school  department;  (cl)  if  the  number  of  recitation 
periods  required  of  the  student  per  week  is  more  than  25  (the 
Commission  recommends  20). 

For  further  details  as  to  standards  and  regulations,  see  pages 
27-33  of  Bulletin  No.  3,  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

An  annual  report  is  required  of  each  school  accredited  by  the 
Commission,  and  a  membership  fee  of  $2  is  required  every  three 
years.  If  your  school  is  already  on  the  accredited  list,  and  has  paid 
its  membership  fee,  your  dues  are  paid  for  two  more  years. 

If  you  wish  to  make  application  to  the  Commission  for  accredited 
relations,  please  let  me  know  at  once,  and  I  will  forward  the  neces- 
sary blanks,  together  with  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  3.  In  case  your 
school  is  not  already  accredited,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  send 
in  your  membership  fee  of  $2  at  the  time  you  make  application  for 
accredited  relations.  Should  your  school  not  be  accredited  by  the 
Commission,  this  fee  will,  of  course,  be  returned  to  you.  If  you 
wish  to  have  your  application  considered,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
it  to  be  in  my  hands  by  November  8th  at  latest.  No  further  notice 
will  be  sent  to  you  this  year  regarding  this  matter  unless  the  en- 
closed card  is  returned  promptly. 

"Wishing  you  a  prosperous  year,  I  am, 

Cordially  yours, 
|  N.  W.  Walker, 

W^  Chairman  of  the  State  Committee. 


